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No. 223 or 1874, 


From 

MAJOR-GENERAL H. RAMSAY, C.B., 

Commissioner of the Kumaon Division, 

To 

E. C. BUCK, Esq., 

Offg. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.-W. P. 
Datep Camp Hutpwanes, THE 7TH Makcu, 1874. 
SIR, 


Mr. Becxett’s health has, I am sorry to say, compelled him to proceed at 
once to England before he could submit his final settlement report for the Kamaon 
District. The statements were nearly all ready, and Mr. Beckett had made rough notes 
from which his report would have been prepared; but as we arranged all general prin- 
ciples before the settlement commenced, and consulted freely how to meet difficulties 
as they occurred, I have from the first been acquainted with Mr. Beckett’s work under 
report; and having seen some of the papers of almost every village in the district, I 
hope I shall be able to represent his v.ews generally. Before he left, I discussed with 
him all the particulars which will here be brought under the notice of the Board ; and as 
all alterations ordered on appeal have been made in the statements now submitted, this 
may be considered our joint report. 

I regret extremely that after Mr. Beckett’s five years of incessant hard work since 
his return from sick leave to England, I, should have to eommence this report by stat- 
ing that he has again lost his health, and been obliged to go home suddenly, before his 
work could be reported. 

2. It would be superfluous to allude here to the many interesting details usually 
given in settlement reports, because full information regarding history, snowy 
mountains, civil and military stations, temples, lakes, geology, wild animals, build- 
ings, and every other subject of interest, had been collected from the admirable reports 
of my predecessors, Messrs. Traill and Batten, as well as from every other available 
source, and will soon appear at length in the valuable Gazetéeer now being prepared 
by Mr. Atkinson ; I shall therefore confine myself to the briefest notice of all matters 
that are not closely connected with the subject immediately under report, 3. ¢., the 
revision of settlement in Kumaon for the ninth time. 


3. The revision of settlement in a district like Kumaon is quite different from 
the work usually done by Settlement Officers in the plains. Average pergunnah rates, 
rent-rates, putwarees’ village papers, and the other aids available in almost every dis- 
trict that comes under re-settlement, had no existence in Kumaon. The only record 
of any kind, as regards area, was the guess measurement book of 1823; and the only 
paper of last settlement giving any details connected with the payment of revenue or 
rent was the “phurd phant” or revenue and rent-roll, which showed how the pudhan 
(malgoozar) was to collect the revenue, and where rent was due from assamees. But 
the former paper was of little use except as regards boundaries. It was prepared in 
1823 by native officials, who sat on commanding positions and summoned the pxdhans 
of all villages within sight or easv distance, when they wrote down from their informa- 
tion the names of the thokes of land and their areas; and on these estimated areas 
all subsequent settlements were based. But even this was a vast improvement on the 
utter blank of former times. .” 
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At the last or 20 years’ settlement Mr. J. H. Batten is entitled to the credit of 
having created the assameewar phant which was supposed to show the shareholders and 
khaikurs (permanent tenants), and the quotas of revenue or rent paid by each. But 
these papers were prepared by the villagers themselves. Their object being to conceal 
their numbers, and make their villages appear as poor as possible, the revenue was 
divided among a very few of the shareholders in the phurd phant ; and, except where 
the khaikurs were on bad terms with the proprietors, a very large portion of the tenants 
was omitted. It could not have been otherwise, as Mr. Batten had charge of the 
district while he revised the settlement ; his establishment was no more than sufficient 
for the proper work of the office, and he was only. able to call for information from 
those who derived most benefit by withholding the real state of the case. 


The useful phurd phant which Mr. Batten did give prepared the way for more 
accurate details. The people acquired the knowledge that they had some rights capable 
of being defined and secured. They learned by degrees to assert those rights ; and in 
their ascertainment they applied for field measurement. Before the clase of the 20 
years’ settlement a great many villages had been measured in the adjustment of dis- 
putes; a large number of qualified ameens was educated for the work ; the minds 
of the people were familiarized with khusrah measurement, and quite prepared to accept 
it as the basis of a new settlement; and thus they were by degrees educated to think 
that their rights ought to be correctly recorded, and for this purpose fully ascertained. 
This led to the necessity of a khusrah survey, which brought to light the actual area 
under cultivation, hitherto unknown, and supplied information from which a correct 
record could be prepared ; and all this with the willing co-operation of the people. 


In the backward state of the country, and the comparative poverty as well as igno- 
rance of the people, I consider it would have been impossible to have made a settle- 
ment on the basis of the khusrah survey 30 years ago; and without the aid of 
Mr. Batten’s phurd phant we probably could not have introduced it now without 
difficulty. 


4, The measurement was commenced by Mr. B. W. Colvin in November, 1863, 
under the sanction of Government orders received with the Board’s No. 48, dated 4th 
September, 1863. He left the hills in the spring of 1865, on getting a district in the 
plains, and the work was completed under the direction of Mr. Beckett, who has 
resettled the whole of the district. 


The measurement was carried out on these principles :—= 
First,—All terraced land was to be measured, unless it had relapsed into forest ; 
but forest clearings, and slopes cultivated only after a lapse of eight or ten years, 


known as khil or ‘“‘kanula,” were not to be measured. Each field to be measured 
separately. 


Second,—The whole of the terraced land to be shown under four qualities—(1) ir- 
rigated, (2) good unirrigated, (3) second-rate unirrigated, and (4) casual cultivation 
(ijran). 

The ameens and the villagers did not correctly observe these rules, and all the 
Jand included in the measurement was afterwards classified under the headings of — 


(1) Permanent cultivation, 
(2) Casual cultivation (iran), and 
(3) Waste. 


By “waste” is meant uncultivated terraced land, and does not refer to grassy 
slopes or forests included within the nominal boundaries of a village. 


A certain tract was made over to a measuring party, which consisted of one 
superintendent and clerk, officer purtal, purtal ameens, pairs of ameens with one 
ehain-man to each pair, the other being given by the village. 
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The superintendent sent out his ameens, who were supplied with hempen ropes 
sixty feet long, and marked off into six feet lengths. One amean on Rs. 12 per men- 
sem made the map, ona scale of #-inch to a chain,—intervening waste plots being 
merely shown, but not measured. The second ameen, Rs. 10, who acted as assistant, 
filled in the khuerah. 


Any disputes that occurred were entered in the column of remarks. The ameens 
also prepared a census of the village. This return, with the completed map and éhus- 
rah, was sent to the superintendent, who marked a number of fields with blue chalk, 
and deputed a purtal ameen to test the measurement and the records of ownership, 
tenants, &c. The purtal ameen returned the papers with a written report to the 
superintendent, who made them over to an officer purtal. He tested the work a second 
time, and returned the papers with his written report. According to the reports of 
these two men the measurement papers were accepted or rejected, or submitted to the 
Settlement Officer. 


When it is taken into consideration that the fields are often ofthe most irregular 
shapes on the side of a steep hill, the measurement must be accepted as only an 
approximation, and the papers are more valuable as a record-of-right as regards fields 
than an accurate return of the area. 


The superintendent was expected to move about among his ameen parties, to closely 
supervise their work, and report men whom he considered, from nany cause, incom- 
petent. 


His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and the members of the Board have seen many 
of these village survey papers, and Sir W. Muir, when member of the Board, tested 
the similar work in Gurhwal. I consider that the work has been admirably done. 
Every field has been measured and shown in the map separately ; many villages contain 
as many as 6,000 numbers, and yet there is no difficulty in finding out a field 
of the smallest size, though it contain only ten square yards. 


During the rains the measuring parties were employed in drawing out the moon- 
takhib and teerij of the villages measured in the working season, and in preparing 
schedules of holdings for each assamee named in the khuerah. These last were at once 
distributed. 


On the completion of the papers of a puttee, a mouzahkwar abstract was made, 
giving all the information obtained as regards land and population ; and this was entered 
in Mr. Beckett’s book. 


5. The schedule of holding given to every: one named in the measurement papers 
known as purcha, made every assamee aware of the action of the ameens or others in 
regard to his land ; and, if he took the trouble to know what was in it, qualified him to 
expose any roguery or incorrect entries before the papers passed out of the Settlement 
_ Officer’s hands. It was so easy to compare the number of fields with entries in pur- 
chas, as regards quality or quantity, and, if there was ground for suspicion, to have 
them measured, that any one is inexcusable who remained silent and afterwards pleaded 
that his land had not been properly recorded. At any rate, this was the most likely 
way of making every assamee acquainted with his recorded possession ; and the inform- 
ation thus imparted enabled the Settlement Officer to rectify many mistakes at the 
time of settlement. ;. 5 


The usual way of making a tuhseeldar or other subordinate communicate the 
result of measurement to assamees, by reading over the numbers and names in khusrah, 
would have been a farce,—it would have been no check, and could have given no infor- 
mation. By placing in the hands of every cultivator, except tenants-at-will, a list of 
the fields, and their size, recorded in his name, it could only be wilful and culpable 
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ignorance if he did not know before settlement if his rights had been correctly 
recorded. 


6. The area of 1823, assumed as the assessable area in former settlements, as well 
as jummas of 20 years’ settlement, were entered in Mr. Beckett’s book, and he was 
able thus to see tho prevailing rates per beesee (acre) under the old settlement, as well 
as according tothe actual measured area. But before considering any other feature 
connected with the assessment, it was necessary to ascertain the quality as well as the 
quantity of land to be assessed ; and the whole was reduced to one standard, i.¢., to 
that of second-rate unirrigated land, known in the hills as doweem oopraon. The 
whole of the land subject to assessment in any village must come under one, or some, 
or all of the four heads—(1) irrigated, (2) first quality dry land, (3) second quality dry 
land, and (4) tjran (or casual cultivation), These were all reduced to the standard of 
No. 3, by trebling No. 1 (irrigated), by adding 50 per cent. to No. 2 (first quality dry 
land), and reducing No. 4 (ran) to one-half. 


For example:— 


10 Beesees, irrigated, «+. ove eo. =30 
12 Ditto lst quality, unirrigated, ... -- 18 
12 Ditto 2nd ditto, ditto, one .. 212 
12 = Ditto dran, an ove oo «== 6 


=Beesees 2nd quality unirrigated land, ... 66 
and this calculation showed that, according to the measurement returns, the assessable 
area on this basis was equal to 66 acres of second quality unirrigated land. 


7. As there were no putwarees’ papers, rent-rates, or other previously recorded 
data from which information could be obtained, every endeavour was made to find the 
average yield of the different kinds of land. In irrigated land it is very common for 
the proprietor to take half of the gross produce; in first quality unirrigated land, it is 
usual to take a third ; while in second rate unirrigated land, a fourth or a fifth of the 
gross produce is taken. The yield of a beesee of course varies much, according to 
position, land, culture, &c. In some places the best irrigated land gives as much as 60 
maunds of dhan (rice in husk) per acre: 40 maunds is a common yield. Good first 
quality dry land in some places gives more than 20 maunds of wheat, or as much of 
mundooa (millet). In a village of pergunnah Gungolee, Mr. Beckett satisfied himself 
that an acre of first quality unirrigated land actually oe 24 maunds of wheat 
(weighed). But this was unusually good. 


It was ascertained in many ways that the following table fairly represents the aver- 
age yield of the important crops grown in the hills. Ina very unfavourable year it 
might be less: in a good season it would be very much in excess of what is 
given :— : 





slverage yield per acre. Average money value. 
‘ : Pm | Pm oh bt Rg 
Kind of grain. 2 es os =° 
; oq 20 ° a O REMARKS. 

Q on os ot os 
‘a ve 3 Lo} . = res % @ 
6 pe os aa Ee 3 a “a 
> oS ac wns aga = 
tne n [=| 

















Mds. Mads. Mds. seers.| Rs. a, p.j Rs. a. p.| Rs. a p. 


Dhan (rice, ) sii 20 12 8 @ 20 16 0 O| 7 8 OF 23 8 OjRate per beesee 
V heat, coe 16 12 6 @ 16 16 0 OF 7 8 OF 22 8 Of 8nd quality, 

Mundooa, es ese 16 10 @ 830 13 0 O 7 8 O| 20 8 Re. 0-9-11. 

Mandira, rer eee 16 10 @ 30 18 0 0 7 8 OF 20 8 0 

Pulse (Oord) ee oes 10 6 @ 16 15 0 0 7 8 OF 22 8 O 
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Land is left fallow for one crop every second year, and in the second money column 
I have only given the return of half an acre. The total shows what may be considered 
the average yield in one year of an acre of the second quality (dry) land, to which 
standard all was reduced in calculating the assessment. Nodoubt, in some very bad 
fields the return in an unfavourable season will be less than has been given ; but it is 
simply impossible to estimate the outturn of every field. Where the land was excep- 
tionally bad its poverty was taken into consideration with the many other causes that 


affected the assessment. 


But putting aside all special causes, Mr. Beckett and I agreed that, by giving up 
a great deal on the good land, irrigated and unirrigated, which would counterbalance 
any defect in especially bad land, Rw. 1 per beesee, second quality dry land, would not 
be too much to assume as the standard rate. 


I may here observe that as a rule the good and bad. land is so divided that each 
proprietor has a fair share of the second quality as well as of the others ; consequently 
he has the advantage of the low rate placed on good land. Mr. Traill’s assessment in 
1823 gave a revenue rate of Re. 0-12-2 per beesee; Mr. Batten’s revenue in 1842 is 
given at Re. 1-6-0 in Ramgurh, Re. 1-3-5 in Palee, Re. 1-0-11 in Baramandal, and 
Re. 0-11-9 per beesee on cultivation for the entire district ; the proposed settlement 
rate now is Re. 0-13-10 per beesee on total malgoozaree area. The following statement 
shows what rates were supposed to have prevailed under former settlements, the actual 
rate of the Gurhwal settlement, and that proposed for Kumaon. Kumaon was always 
able to pay a much higher rate than Gurhwal, and I do not know why the latter was 
ever theoretically assessed higher than Kumaon :— | 





Mr. Trailfs rate per | Mr. Batten’s rate per | Present assess- 





beesee on total culti- | beesee on total culti- | ment on total Proposed assessment in Kumaon. 
vation. vation. cullivation. 
: é-3 
a5, 33 =| Rate per beesee 
i | 3 2 { cunt | Zhe | Bog | saptecdon te 
5 Ee A 3 : . 2 32 irrigated land. - 
o te he ass i 
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| ° 
Rs. a. p.|Bs. a. p. Rs. a. p.iBs. a p. Rs. a p.| Rea a p. |Re. & p. Rs. ap. 
170 0 12 fais 011 9 0 12 7 0 1310 lt 3$ii 09 11 





Since 1842 the country has undergone a great change. The people have become 
rich by the vast amount of money spent in the district, the price of grain has doubled 
jn some places, in others trebled. Taking these facts into consideration, we assumed 
one rupee as a fair average revenue-rate per acre on second quality unirrigated land ; 
and on this rate, in connection with other circumstances, and any exceptional causes, 
which were duly taken into account at the settlement of every village, all assessments 


were calculated. 
Another very important featare to be considered was the population. 


In some parts of the district land was in abundance, but there were few inha- 
bitants. Under such circumstances land is of little value. In some places it was still 
a struggle between man and beast, and the population was so important an item in 
estimating the jumma of a village, that Mr. Beckett valued it equally with land. 


He first ascertained—(1) the population average per 100 acres of the actual mea- 
sured area for the whole district, (2) the population average per 100 acres of the 
cultivated area, also (3) for the cultivated area with half of the ijran, and (4) on 
three-fourths of the total area. For example—under No. 1 the population average being 
141, a village with a population of 70 per 100 acres would give a population rate of 
eight annas ; the land rate would be one rupee ; and the mean of these two, twelve annas, 
which would be an average rate. Had the population of the village been 280, the 
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population-rate would have been Ras. 2, the revenue-rate being Re. 1; the mean of 
these, Re. 1-8-0, would be the average rate. In both cases, of course, the jamma thus 
ascertained would be subject to further consideration in connection with existing 
circumstances. 


In the same way, in No. 2 the population average being 195 per 100 acres, and 
the revenue-rate only Re. 0-14-6 per acre, a population of 98 would give a population- 
rate of Re. 0-7-3, and the mean of the two would be eleven annas. 


Under the third calculation the population average being 185 per 100 acres, 
and the revenue-rate Re. 0-13-6, if the population were 92, the population-rate would be 
Re. 0-6-9, and the mean, ten annas. 


Mr, Beckett prepared tables showing the real state of the land in every village 
in four different ways, and a comparison of these guided him in determining the 
average jumma: No. | included all land that had been measured by the villagers ; 
No. 2 contained only cultivated land + the addition for quality, 4. the number 
of beesees reduced to second quality ; No. 3 contained the same as above + half of 
iran (casual cultivation) ; No. 4 contained three-fourths of No. 1 + addition for 
quality. 


Excegs in No. 1 over No. 3 showed that there was much waste land. Excess in 
No. 2 over No. 3 showed a large proportion of permanent cultivation. If No. 2 exceeded 
No. 1, it would show that the land was exceptionally good, or that there wasan unusual 
quantity of cultivation. Excess of No. 3 over No. 2 would indicate too much iran. 
Excess of No. 4 over No. 3 would show much waste ; and if No 4 exceeded No. 1, it 
would show that the land was good. 


A statement showing six villages of the same area, composed of the different 
qualities of land, and different states of cultivation, is annexed. This explains in 
figures and results how, independent of special causes, the different qualities are 
at once checked by these calculations, and how they affect the jummas. The cases 
given in this statement are imaginary, and the different kinds of land are shown in 
unusual proportions to explain the principle clearly. It would be almost impossible to 
find villages, with the populations given in Nos. 5 and 6, with so little cultivation :— 
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KUMAON SETTLEMENT. 


Assuming the revenue-rate at Re. 1 per beesee on total area shown in No. 1, Nos. 2, 
3 and 4 to realize the amount stated in No. 1 give the incidence per acre of Rs. 0-14-6 
for No. 2, and Rs. 0-13-6 for Nos. 3and 4. The average population per 100 dees: es on the 
area of No. 1 is 141, on No. 2 it is 195, and on Nos. 3 and 4 it is 185. These popula- 
tion averages of 141, 195 and 185 represent a revenue-rate of Re. 1 for the first, 
Re. 0-14-6 for the second, and Re. 0-13-6 each for the third and fourth, When the 
population of a village varies from the average, the revenue-rate deduced from the 
population will vary accordingly ; but the assumed rate on the land being a constant 
one, 4 mean was taken between the revenue-rate and the population-rate. 


The table prepared by Mr. Beckett gave full information regarding land and 
population-rates, and enabled him at a glance to see what, on these calculations, the 
average rate ought to be. 


These calculations gave the fullest and only reliable information that could be 
derived from paper returns. Mr. Beckett had seen every village; he had the people 
before him; he could judge correctly how far their objections were reasonable ; and 
after giving full consideration to the results obtained from his tables of calculation 
and the circumstances he had ascertained from seeing the villages, or hearing all that 
the villagers had to say, the jumma was fixed. 


There is, of course, a very great variety in the rates in different villages. Some are 
higher than the standard rates, some much lower. The high rate is in consequence of 
the land being wonderfully rich, well irrigated, thickly populated, and within easy reach 
of markets. The low rates may be attributed to poorness of land ; isolated position, and 
consequent injury to crops or cattle from tigers, bears, deer and pigs; unhealthiness from 
dense junglein low hot valleys ; want of cultivators and high altitude, which prohibits the 
growth of remunerative crops, and presents difficulty in disposing of what can be produced. 


A pergunnabh-rate such as is usually submitted for the sanction of the Board was 
quite inapplicable to this district, and I personally explained to the Senior Member of 
the Board why such reports could not be made. For instance, take a line from the 
top of Cheenur at Nynee Tal to Raneebagh, both places and the country between 
being in pergunnah Chukhata; Cheenur is too high for growing anything except 
barley or potatoes ; the Bullya valley above Raneebagh is very hot and unhealthy ; and 
the country half-way between these places has neither of these disadvantages. No one 
rate could be made applicable to the three localities, nor could villages about the same 
altitude be classified. Two villages about the same height, but on different sides of 
the hill, may have nothing in common ; and it was only possible to make a fair assess- 
ment by dealing with each village separately, by calculating what the jumma should 
be in the manner before explained, and, if necessary, modifying that according to the 
peculiar circumstances of each case. 


This system is equally applicable to all the pergunnahs of the district except 
those of Bhote, which will be noticed separately. 


I am quite satisfied that the assessments shown in the accompanying statements 
are light, though in consequence of their having been raised so high compared with 
old jummas, I consider them sufficiently high. 


8. Statements XIV. and XV. give in detail the jummas, pergunnabwar, puttee- 
war, and mouzahwar; and the following statement shows, in abstract, the proposed 
demand, for which the sanction of Government is solicited for the term of 30 years 
from date of settlement, viz. :— | 

Proposed Jumma--Fuslee. 
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It is inconvenient for the settlement of a whole district to expire on the same 
date; 1 have therefore proposed that the 30 years’ sanction now requested should 
date from time of settlement. 


The sanctioned jumma of last settlement was Rs. 1,27,112. During the currency 
of that settlement, reductions by sammary settlement were made to the amount of 
Rs. 192, while mcreases by natabed amounted to Rs. 625-14-3. At time of settle- 
ment, villages which formerly represented Rs. 333-10-0 were struek out as waste, or 
included in Government forests, and villages assessed at Rs. 103 have been converted 
into fee-simple tenures. With these increases and decreases, the demand due on the 
old settlement was Rs. 1,27,109-4-3, and the new settlement jumma, for which 
sanction is now solicited, is Rs. 2,30,628, which gives an increase of Rs. 1,03,518-4-9, 
or 81°43 per cent. 


9. A reference to statement No. XV. will show some striking increases in 
jumma which require explanation. In many cases these were xaiabad at, or shortly 
before, last settlement. They are now highly cultivated villages, with a large number 
of assamees, not the property of one man, but most commonly such as may be called 
bhyachara. In others, the villages belonged to amlah conneeted with the courts 
or to.conoongoes, or to their relatives, or to others who managed to conceal the extent 
of their cultivation and get it under-estimated. Again, many villages, surrounded 
by heavy jungle 30 years ago, suffered so much from the denizens of the forest that, 
after a continued struggle, the people probably could not harvest half their crops. 
Now these jungles, where remaining, are only occupied by, and useful for, cattle. 
Permanent cultivation has taken the place of forest, while streams of water which ran 
to waste have been made useful for irrigation. In the lower pergunnahs a great deal 
of land used for Auldee (turmeric) was formerly not taken into consideration at 
all; now it has eome under measurement. Cultivation and population have increased 
everywhere. The whole of the former, unknown before, has now veen ascertained ; 
and, except for special reasons, all classes have been equally assessed. I remember a 
village in Gurhwal which, with a jumma of Rs. 2 under the old settlement, was 
assessed at Rs. 80 at the new; and even then its rate was lower than the puttee average. 
I consider that the fact of any one having managed to cultivate at rates far below the 
average because he got the state of his village misrepresented, is no reason why he 
should now continue te do so. To recognize such a system would be unjust to the 
cultivators whose land had been fairly estimated at former settlements. 


10. On taking up the papers of a village, Mr. Beckett, before calculating what 
the jumma should be, cut out all the waste land which the villagers had insisted on 
being measured, which ought not to have been measured at all. He also struck out a 
great deal of kanla, or temporary clearings; in fact, excluded all that, on the prin- 
ciples explained in paragraph 4, ought not to have come under measurement. The 
villagers have full power, however, to use such land as they like, as well as to extend 
their cultivation in the unmeasured or forest tracts; and they have the benefit of such 
extension withoyt any increase of demand during the currency of the settlement. It 
is to this system, in a great measure, that we owe the immense increase of cultivation 
that has taken place; and no doubt in the less cultivated parts there will be much 
more new cultivation at the end of the present settlement. In the meantime, industry 
may increase the profits from land, and lighten the burthen of the people every year. 
The assessments, as now submitted for sanction, are, I consider, very light. ‘he last 
two columns of statement No. XIV. show the incidence of revenue per beesee (reduced 
area) in any one Village, as compared with others. 

Among such a number of villages it is quite possible that summary settlements 
may be found necessary on many grounds. Land may be washed away by floods or 
destroyed by landslips. Cattle disease, or death of assamecs or other necessity may 
arise for rendering relief, temporary or permanent, necessary. And in my opinion 
such relief ought to be afforded readily; because all cultivated land has been ncw 
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assessed, and the loss of assamees or cattle might imperil the existence of a village, 
which could be averted by a little trouble, and at the expense of a few rupees. Small 
villages are more likely to require relief than large ones ; but it must be remembered 
that one proprietor may lose all his land, and he can get no relief from the other 
shareholders ; therefore his case ought to be considered, if necessary. 


11. The statement of settlement expenses up to the end of 1873 shows a total of 
Rs. 3,38,871-15-10. The sum of Rs. 5,366-4-2 was deducted on account of bad work 
and recredited to Government. Allowing for this, and deducting the nominal charge 
of Rs, 24,967-11-10, the actual expenditure remains Rs. 3,08,537-15-10, sub-divided 
thus :— 





5. 


| ee | gee ee |) ee ee 


European o M-'Native superin- Office clerks and | Stationery and 
cers, co] umns| tendence of field| Actual measure-| job-work, co- contingencies, 





1, 2, 6. and office work,| ment, column 4.| lumns 5 and 8. columns 9 and 
columns 3 and 7. 20. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p Rs. a. p. Bs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Gross, 79,957 11 10 8,839 15 9 87,814 10 O | 1,24,487 14 6 37,771 11 9 
Deduct, 24,967 11 10 ese eee 5866 42:1, eee 
Actual, 54,9909 0 90 8,339 15 9 &7,814 10 0]; 1,19,121 10 4 $7,771 11 9 
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I have deducted the amount shown under the head of Assistant Settlement Officer, 
because it was never drawn at all. The amount was entered in estimates to meet the 
pay of Mr. D. M. Gardener, but as that officer drew his pay from the district in the 
plains to which he belonged, no actual disbursement on his account took place. There- 
fore the actual cost is Rs. 3,08,537-15-10, but before all the papers are completed 
there will be a further expenditure of about Rs. 16,000. 


It would be unfair to estimate the cost of the work by considering the revenue of 
the district, because the labour of measuring 200 acres divided into 5,000 fields, is far 
greater than making a field survey of 2,900 acres in the plains ; and the record papers 
are quite as troublesome, requiring accurate calculations in consequence of the minute 
sub-division. The pay of officers could not have been reduced by multiplying hands 
and completing the work rapidly, because with greater haste it could not have been 
done well; and a field survey was of little use without a correct record. The whole 
expense is only equal to about three years’ increase of revenue; and that could only 
have been obtained by the laborious survey which is the basis of a correct record-of- 
tights. 


12. The work of revision of settlement commenced in 1863, and was completed 
in 18735 but as it was necessary to show all alterations made on appeal, the statements 
could not be closed till the end of January, 1874. 


Necessarily there has been much time occupied in this settlement, which was 
somewhat increased by Mr. Beckett having to go home sick for about 18 months. It 
must, however, be remembered that every field in 6,333 villages, containing 286,670 
beesees, besides thousands of beesees (measured but) struck out by the Settlement 
Officer, had to be measured by yards. After that was done the measurements and 
occupancy entries had to be carefully tested; and before fixing the jummas the Settle- 
ment Officer had to inspect every village, as well as to settle a great many questions 
very important to the cultivators, although they frequently referred to fractions of a 
beesee. Every objection urged by the villagers had to be heard and answered ; every 
village had to be settled separately; and the 6,333 villages were scattered over about 
6,000 square miles. No one could have worked harder than Mr, Beckett did. From 
his long residence in Kumaon, and having completed the settlement of Gurhwal, he had 
great experience, Almost the whole of the settlement work has been done by himself, 
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without any assistance from Deputy Collectors, and entirely without the intervention 
of native subordinates. [do not think this difficult and important undertaking, if 
thoroughly well done, could have been accomplished ina shorter time. 


13. Appendix No. 2 gives a list of resumed maafee estates which, in the inquiry 
of 1855-56, were ordered te be brought under assessment at settlement, 


14. Appendix No. 3 shows remissions by summary settlement during the last 
settlement. Judging from the statement it would appear that there was no necessity 
for such remission except in the mouzah of Noula; but possibly the relief afforded 
enabled the villagers to break up new land. The total of the present jummas is almost 
equal to that of the former settlement. 


15. The Kumaon District is separated on the north from Hoondes or Thibet 
by the watershed of the snowy range; on the east from Nepaul by the Kalee (Sardah) 
river; on the south, including the Bhabur, which is excluded from settlement, from 
the Terai district by an irregular boundary, deviating only slightly from the line of 
springs at the lower edge of the Bhabur forests ; and on the west from British Gurhwal 
by an irregular line starting from the Trisool snowy peak, crossing the Pindur river, 
and, lower down, the Ramgunga below the junction of the Kotkhunsar stream; and 
from this point, as far as the Muchlud river, the watershed of the Ramgunga may be 
called the boundary with Gurhwal, though each district possesses villages in some places 
beyond the watershed. 


The area of the district is about 6,000 square miles. Of this, three-fifths were 
estimated by Mr. Traill as barren, or incapable of cultivation, or snow, but in reality 
the area capable of being cultivated is, I think, very much less than two-fifths of the 


whole. 


_ The more important rivers, which may be divided into two classes, the glacier and 
the non-glacier rivers, are — 


(1.) The Kalee, with tributaries from the Byans and Darma; Goree, from Johar ; 
Eastern Ramgunga ; and the Pindur (which enters Gurhwul). 


(2.) Surjoo, which falls into the Kalee Kosee or Kosilla; Wostern Ramgunga ; 
Luddya ; Gola ; Nundour ; Bour; and Dubka. 


16. The district is divided into eighteen pergunnahs, The names of these, and 
the puttees included in them, are given in an appendix. One pergunnah is composed of 
the sudaburt puttees of Kutolee and Muhrooree, which have no clearly dofined boun- 
daries, but the villages intermingle with those of Baramandal, Ramgar, Dhyaneerow 
and Chowgurkha. It will be sufficient to notice briefly those pergunnahs which have 
undergone most changes since they were so accurately described in Mr. Batten’s set- 


tlement report. 


17. Gungolee pergunnah, “ the lower half of the mountainous Doab between the 
Ramgunga and the Surjoo,” has undergone a wonderful change during the last 
thirty years. At the time of Mr. Batten’s settlement, this pergunnah may ‘be said to 
have been overrun with tigers, beara and deer; and the population, with some excep- 
tions, unequal to the task of fighting against them. They were a wretchedly poor 


people, cowed by brahminical influence, without any independence, and apparently - 


aspiring to no better state. But brahminical inftuence has greatly decreased, and 
Gungolee men have improved immensely. The fera nature have been completely 
conquered. Shikarees are so abundant that deer can only be found in the forests on the 
high hills, ata great distance from cultivation. Ifa tiger strays up the valley of 
the Ramgunga or the Surjoo, it is generally disposed of on its killing the second or 
third buffaloe. The Beneenag tea plantation, with several smaller gardens, offer employ- 
ment to a large number of men, and throw much more money into the pergunnah than 
it is requiredto pay in revenue. Jungle has toa great extent disappeared, and cultivation 
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has increased much. Gungolee is now connected with Almorah by good roads, and there 
is a large demand among the tea plantations on the spot for its surplus grain, as well 
as by the Bhooteeas, and at Bagesur. I expect that this pergunnah will make great 
progress during the current settlement, by a yearly increase of cultivation and wealth. 


18. The chorekote puttese in Palee pergunnah—Kutyoor in Danpore, and Sult— 
have also improved very much. A large hill in choukote, known as Lukhora, was 
almost a jungle 30 years ago; now it is studded with prosperous, growing villages. 
Kutyoor has improved solely from the benefit conferred on the country by tea plantations. 
At the time of the former settlement no one would take whole villages on Rs. 4 of 
jumma; now the revenue-rate is of Re. 0-7-9 per beesee of doween oopraon, and land 
is fifty times more valuable than it has been for many generations. The people are not 
only out of debt, whieh used to keep them low, but well off—mere independent and 
hard working. In fact the cultivation of this formerly despised puttee pays so well, 
that the tea-planters cannet get sufficient labour from the surrounding country, and 
are obliged to. procure men from other parts, or irom Nepal. 


19. The talooka of Askote at last settlement consisted of two estates; now 
the whole belongs to the Rajwar Pooskur Pal. It is situated north of Shore, on the 
banks of the Kalee river, and reaches p as far as Durma. The Rajwar was treated as a 
zemindar at the time of settlement; but on representing the political importance of 
maintaining the Rajwar’s position, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was pleased, 
by G. O. No. 1950 A. dated 11th September, 1873, to sanction his retaining the whole 
talooka on the terms on which he had previously held his &4 villages, t. e., the Rajwar 
may increase the cultivation to his own profit, and make such arrangements as he 
thinks advantageous to the talooka ; but he canont interfere with the permanent tenants’ 
possessions recorded in the phants. 


A full aceount of this. estate is given in Mr. Batten’s settlement report; and in 
eoncluding he entirely expresses my views ia stating—“ It has hitherto been assumed 
that so long as the Rajwar provides decently and respectably for his clan, he is himself 
entitled to the full enjoyment of all the profits and privileges accruing from the Raj- 
wary estate.” 


The talooka, containing 142 villages large and small, is assessed now at Rs. 1,250. 


20. This pergunnah has improved very mach, though not quite in the same way 
as Gungolee. It was pretty well cultivated at last settlement. Prices have risen 
immensely ; and in trying to ascertain the cause of grain having become s0 expensive, 1 
am usually told that rupees have: become cheap, which means that the people have become 
rich, and are not compelled to sell at low rates. Since I came to the province I remember 
wheat selling at a maund, and barley. at «0 seers for the rupee at Petoragurh cantonment 
in this pergunnah. Of late years wheat has not been procurable in that cantonment at 
20 seers ; not because there is no wheat, but because the Bhooteea traders purchase it at 
a higher rate, and 15 or 16. seers of atta is now the common price. 


21. After the whole of the assessment had been completed, it appeared that the 
revenue of these two puttees might possibly press heavily on the people ; and under 
the sanction of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor I was authorised to reduce the 
revenue of the two puttees. by one-fourth. I therefore remitted Rs. 692 in Charaal, 
aud Rs. 424 in Dharon. 


Tulla Churaal is the country near Champawut which at one time was the capital 
of Kumaon. The land is very good, but the proprietors of most of the villages belong 
to families of broken-down native gentlemen, who are unfit for hard work themselves, 
too proud to sell to others, and in consequence of the cattle remaining so long in the 
Bhabur to avoid the cold of Charaal, the land is. not so productive as it might be. After 
long consideration I was satisfied that a bad year might break down some of the vil— 


lages, and it appeared judicious. to. afford relief before it was actually found necessary- 
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In Dharon the land is very dry, and in case of drought the crops are not good. 
The people are backward, with little self-reliance, and more migratory than elsewhere. 
I was afraid that a bad season might compel some to dispose of their land, and timely 
relief appeared desirable, although the assessment only averaged Re. 0-7-8 per beesee. 


22. The sudaburt puttees of Kutolee and Mahroree, containing 124 villages, 
with a cultivated area of 6,718 beesees, yielding a revenue of Rs. 5,800, formerly 
belonged to the temples of Budreenath and Kedarnath. The assignments were made 
for the purpose of distributing food gratis to indigent pilgrims visiting these shrines. 
Mr. Strachey, now Sir John Strachey, K.C.8.I., when in charge of the Gurhwal dis- 
trict, brought to the notice of Government how these funds were abused ; and after fell 
enquiry, the revenues of these puttees (together with those of Gurhwal, assigned for 
thesame purpose ) were, with the sanction of Government, placed under charge ef local 
agents in 1852, and the revenue applied tothe maintenance of dispensaries for the 
relief of pilgrims and others, which benefited these poor people mueh more than the 
name of “sudaburt,”” which had no real existence. The Kumaon puttees were at 
the same time taken charge of by the district authorities, and they now yield a revenue 
of Rs. 5,800, which, in the spirit of the original assignment, is expended on really 
charitable institutions, under the management of a local agency, of which the Rawuls 
of Budreenath and Kedarnath are memi@rs. 


23. The mac/fee grants in Kumaon are 92 in number, aggregating 3,297 beesees. 
The largest maafee belongs to the Shastrees Ramaputtee, Neeladhur, &c. The revenue 
en which the cess has been levied amounts to Rs. 3,412. There are a few villages 
held maajfee by residents in the districts, but mest of them belong to brahmins whe 
live at or im the vicinity of Almorah, 


The maafees of Kumaon were thoroughly investigated in 1855-56. Those recom- 
mended for resumption were not disturbed till the present settlement, when 41 maafee 
estates were resumed, and their revenue added to the jummabundees. It has been dis- 
covered that a few maafeedars who were absent from the district when the former 
enquiries were made escaped notice altegether at that time. They claim very small 
estates, and their cases have been reported separately to the Board. Had they been 
investigated in 1855-56 they would have been included in the list which accompanied 
the orders of the Government of India, No. 2044, dated 18th October, 1859. 


24. Assignments made in favour of temples are, even excluding the sudaburt 
puttees, numerous. All the sunnuds were carefully examined in 1855-56, and Govern- 
ment sanction (No. 2044, dated 18th October, 1859,) was obtained to all that were 
upheld. The temple assignments, whole or parts of villages, are altogether 444, with a 
cultivated area of 9,476 beesces, yieding Rs. 8,447. Thirty-five have been resumed. 


25. Durimg am experience of 33 years, I have observed much change under the 
head of tenure, from the advancing positions of the parties concerned. It is useless 
trying to classify the hill tenures under the definitions given in the “Circular 
Directions.” The terms “perfect”? and “imperfect putteedaree,’ &c., are utterly 
unknown. As stated in Me. Traill’s report, the paramount property in the soil] - 
previous to 1815 rested with the sovereign,—not theoretically only ; for the unrestricted 
power of alienation was exercised at the will of the ruling power in the time of the 
Rajahs, and to the end of the Goorkhalee Government. A village was given to an 
astrologer, a baid, a cook, or a barber; and the assamees in possession, whatever theix 
former status, became to all intents and purposes the cultivators of the new owner. 
If they did not like the maa/feedar’s terms, they moved elsewhere, and they retained no 
yights in the land which they could assert to the prejudice of the grantee. 


Again, this grantee might be ousted in the same way, at the caprice of the 
ruling power, if the village was required for any other favourite. In those times land 
was abundant, assamecs were scarce, and the cruel oppression to which the people had 
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been long accustomed, some times drove them away to parts of the districts where 
they could be comparatively free from the exactions of their oppressors. But the hill 
people are strongly attached to their land; and, as Mr. Traill observed in his report, 
throughout the greater part of the province landed property has been subjected to few 
violent changes, and by the process of the Hindoo law of inheritance it has now been 
reduced to the minutest degree of sub-division. 


Maafee villages which derived some protection from the grantees were more pros- 
perous than khalsa villages ; but the maajfee assamees were only so far better than their 
neighbours that they had to please one who was to a grent extent interested in their 
not running away, instead of being bullied by any official. or soldier requiring their 
services. This state of government for a number of years took the spirit out of the people, 
and they were so accustomed to obey those immediately over them, that even those who 
had not been ousted became quite accustomed to obey the thokedar or headman of 
the village as if they were his slaves. 


As a rule such was the state of the country on our conquest of the province in 
1815. Mr. Traill at first realized the revenue through the thokedare and syanas. 
After he had seen the country he made mouzahwar settlements; but the people had 
recovered so little, that in those early settlements the lease was often supposed to include 


.the proprietary right in the land. From 1389 to 1835 it is evident, from cases of that 


time, that the people had improved and begun more generally to feel that they had 
rights in the land, and this feeling grew with the prosperity of the country. At the 20 
years’ settlement the first record was attempted by Mr. Batten, who, hampered with 
the charge of the district, had to struggle against the ignorance of the people and 
to contend against the few who could appreciate the difference between hissedar 
(proprietor ), khaekur (permanent tenant), and sirthan ( tenant-at-will ), and were 
quite ready to make use of their knowledge against those who were ignorant or 
apathetic. 


After the 20 years’ settlement the revenue courts were flooded with cases about 
Atssedaree and khaekuree. These cases sharpened the intellect of the people, who, 
before the end of the settlement, thoroughly understood what wes involved in these terms, 
which were little more than names in Mr. Traili’s time. Assamees could then make 
their own terms. Pudhans, thokedars, or proprietors could not afford to displease their 
tenants, as they were too poor to pay on waste land, and could not easily replace assamees 
who left. Thus the undefined position of proprietor and tenant remained for about 20 
years, or up to 1835. During that time Mr. Traill might have tansferred even 4 
whole village, and his right to do so would not have been questioned, except perhaps 
by very few. From the date of Mr. Traill’s last settlement the people began to 
improve generally, and the 20 years’ settlement enlightened them in many ways. 


The subsequent litigation made great changes; and when Mr. Beckett came to 
the work of settlement, he found every one wished to be recorded as proprietor. The 
old generation had passed away ; the existing one could not realise the position of their 
ancestors of 50 years before ; and it was a very difficult work to determine the real 
position of many who claimed under Mr. Traill’s settlement, the measnrement book of 
1823, Mr. Batten’s phants, decrees of court, or as relations of those who considered they 
had rights under any of these authorities. Mr. Beckett made every endeavour to put 
each man in his right place, and those who were dissatisfied were referred to the 
revenue courts. 


The stateof cultivation in the best pergunnahs has entirely changed since Mr. 
Traill’s time. Asamees are abundant in the well cultivated parts, and land is scarce. 
The puhareeis extremely attached to his home, and itis difficult to induce a khaekur 
even to move to another part, although the change might carry with it proprietary 
rights. I do not now see the migratory spirit that appears to have prevaiied in 
Mr. Traill’s time; and my experience is, that villagers will put up with great hardship as 
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regards revenue rather than give up their village. If a figer or sickness carry off share- 
holders, the remaining few will never give up if they can pay the revenue by any means. 
Some Kalee Kumaon people are exceptions to this rule. They are headstrong, obsti- 
nate, and spiteful. If they had a thokedar or pudhan whom they disliked, a whole 
village would resign and go elsewhere rather than be compelled to pay him recognized 
dues. 


Appendix No. 5 shows the state of cultivation, from which the Board will see that 
a large portion of the land is cultivated by the actual proprietors, and a great deal of 
that held by khaekurs most probably is the same. No doubt the greater part of them 
are the descendants of the cultivators in possession at the time of the conquest, but the 
superior intellect and position of others long ago established their (the khaekurs’) 
position as that of tenants. 


Excluding maafee holdings, and some of the more powerful proprietors whose 
ancestors, very influential men when Kumaon first came under British rule, had at 
once assumed the position of proprietors, which they steadily maintained and improved 
on every opportunity, it may be said that the proprietary right is vested in those 
whose ancestors occupied the land at the time the province was taken from the 
Goorkhas, and who have advanced the cultivation from its former backward state to 
its present prosperity. Or in another class who, by their influence and money, or by 
their own labour, have changed thick forests into prosperous villages. A great many 
years ago, former maafeedars, whose rent-free rights had been ignored by Mr. Traill, 
took advantage of the ignorance of the people to wheedle them out of their rights, at 
that time little understood, and perhaps as little valued. But this was done so effec- 
tually that when the old resident cultivators came to their senses, and tried to recover 
the rights-they had given up, they found that the ex-maafeedars were too wise; and 
by decrees of court or registered deeds, many joshees and other brahmins had entan- 
gled the old cultivators in such a way that at the 20 years’ settlement the assamees 
were, with the exception of being permanent, no better than tenants-at-will, so com- 
pletely bound down by the payment of grain and other dues, that practically they 
were altogether powerless to oppose the new proprietors in any way. A few villages, 
by private transfer or sales in execution of decrees, have passed into bunniahs’ hands. 
But, with such exceptions as I have explained, the proprietary right may be said to be 
vested in the descendants of those who cultivated the land under the Rajahs and 
Goorkba Government. 


The khaekur enjoys hereditary though not a transferable right in the land he 
cultivates ; and on the death of a father the sons generally make a sub-division of the 
land, which not unfrequently reduces the holding of each so much that these khackurs 
are obliged to cultivate other land as sirthans or in paekashtee in some distant village, 
where they make their own terms with the proprietor. Paekashts of long standing 
have now assumed the position of khaekurs. Now packashts are in the position of 
contractors or sirthane. 


There is no tenure corresponding to what is known in the plains as zemindaree. 
- Where maajfee rights which had been undisturbed since the conquest of the province 
existed, they invariably include the proprietary right, and the cultivators are only 
khaekurs. Where proprietary rights which had been recognized at the 20 years’ 
settlement, or rights of the same kind acquired by purchase, existed, they could not be 
interfered with ; but, with these exceptions, the cultivators have been recorded as the 
owners of the land they occupy, while the permanent tenants can never be disturbed 
or interfered with by the enhancement of rent. In fact these tenants are in all res- 
pects equal to proprietors, with the exception that they cannot sell their holding; and 
they pay a small sum in addition to the quota of revenue due frem the land recorded 
in their names. Strthans must make their own arrangements. 


The only other tenure requiring notice is that which exists in some parts of the 
district, where whole villages are in possession of the permanent tenants, khaekurs. 
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The proprietor residing in another part has no power to interfere with these khae- 
kurs or their land, waste or cultivated. A sub-malgoosar or ghur pudhan realizes 
the revenue as well as maltkana from his brother assamees, and makes the whole over 
to the proprietor, who is also the suddur malgoozar. In such a village the khaekurs 
were formerly the real proprietors, but somehow or other the proprietary right got 
vested in the ¢hokedar’s family, and they tried from time to time to establish full pro- 
prietary rights, which the old but defeated proprietors obstinately resented during 
the last settlement in the Dungwal Toke. The bad' feeling between the two parties was 
so strong, that a summary arrangement had to be made; and at the present settlement 
an arrangement has been made by which the income of the proprietors is considerably 
in excess of what they received under the previous settlement. 


26. The temple land tenure was a very doubtful one. It was often recognized 
by decrees of court that a “ goonth” aseamee had a right to sell his land. In other 
cases of the same nature, the proprietary right was considered vested in the temple. It 
appears altogether unnecessary to place temple lands on a different footing from the 
khalsa as regards proprietary right. he representatives of a temple could not sell 
its land. The temple, or its representatives only require the revenuc to meet their 
wants. (Goonth cultivators had often sold their land, and it could not matter to 
the temple authorities who cultivated so long as the revenue was paid. Under these 
circumstances, all the old cultivators in temple lands were recorded proprietors as im 
Khalsa land. This will put an end to many disputes, and prevent troublesome pooja- 
rees giving needless annoyance, 


At the time. these villages were assigned, the property in the soil. belonged to the 
ruling power everywhere in the province; and where the object of the endowment 
remains intact, it is only fair the goonth villages should be treated, as regards rights, 
the same as in khalsa; because the recognition of the old assamee’s proprietary 
vights in no way affects the receipts of the temple, it only ehecks. the unwarrantable 
interference of dishonest mahunts and poojarees. The same system was observed in 
Gurhwal, — 


27. This is unknown in Kumaon among permanent tenants. The Rent and 
Revenue Acts are not applicable. 


28. In Mr. Traill’s time the usual way of computing land was by estimating the 
quantity of seed required to sow it. The different terms used to denominate its divi- 
sions have gradually become obsolete; the most common terms of nalee and 
beesee alone remain. These also varied; but Mr. Traill made a standard nalee of 
yards 20X12=240: and as the beesee contained 20 nalees, a beesee was equal to 4,800, 
or only 40 yards short of an acre, therefore beesee and acre may be considered the 
same. 


This system was fully recognized in any measurements made by Mr. Traill. It 
became more popular during the currency of last settlement ; and now no other mea~ 
sure is known to the present generation, who never knew anything about the old 
terms of jhula, ali, &e. 


29. Appendix No. 6: gives.the number and castes of proprietors and permanent 
tenants. The number of tenants-at-will is not given. It appears that the average 
holding of each proprietor, if he: dispensed with his tenant-at-will, would be nearly 
24 beesees, while the average holding of a permanent tenant is only one and a half 
beesees. Many of these permanent tenants have been reduced, by repeated division, to 
such small holdings, that they frequently cultivate land in their own village as tenants- 
at-will, or in distant vilages as paeckashts ; but nearly all: over the district, cultivation 
increases every year; terraced walls are, by degrees, made on the steep side of a 
hill; the less steep parts are for some years gradually levelled by stones being 
placed at the lower end; and in a few years such places become as good as the 
permanent cultivation, Ravines are sometimes buili up by throwing across, at the 
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distance of 20 to 50 feet, strong walls made of large pieces of rock. The ravine water 
assists in washing down loose earth, and in time the space is filled up, after which others 
are made as high up as the nature of the ground admits of. The ravine water, when no 
longer required in making fields, is turned into another ravine; or arrangements are made 
for its passing down without injury to the fields made; while it can be applied for irri- 
gation purposes at pleasure. There is a great deal of most productive land which has 
been made in this way, and the quantity will increase every year. New clearings are 
also made in jungles, and thus proprietors, khaekurs and sirthans, cultivate as much 
land as they can manage. Sometimes a part of the family takes service while the others 
remain at home. 


80. Under the old settlement the position of proprietor and tenant was very differ- 
ent from what it is now,—very few of the tenants were recorded at all, although their 
khaekuree rights were not interfered with. This gave the proprietor much power. The 
usual perquisite was a rupee on the marriage of each daughter, and other offerings, 
which were very vexatious, and could be made use of to bully any assamee who did 
not give what the proprietor asked. The perquisites of this class have now been com- 
muted to 25 per cent. on the revenue, which is much more than the proprietor was 
legally entitled to under the former system. In other cases, where small payments of 
grain were made in addition to these perquisites, 50 per cent. has been given; and 
where large quantities of grain were given, and money in addition to other offerings, in 
some instances three and four times more than the jumma, 100 per cent. has been given, 
i, ¢., half of the gross rental has been divided equally between the Government and the 


proprietor. 


Under this system cultivators in many villages have been relieved, as they were 
required to give much more than they now pay. They are freed from indefinite demands, 
and at the same time the revenue has been increased. 


81. The Bhote pergunnah of Johar, situated north of the outer snowy range, on the 
banks of the Goree river, has no land of any value, but a very thriving trade. During 
the rains the Bhotea families live in their villages in Johar, while the men are employed 
in going to and from Thibet with their jooboos, goats and sheep. From October to 
May these are employed in bringing down borax and salt from the upper villages, which 
they deposit at different depdts; and in carrying up grain, goor, &c. For instance, 
they bring all their Thibetan products to Moonsheearee before they attempt to carry 
any partlower down. On leaving Moonsheearee they generally form depéts at Tejum, 
Buggar, Sera Gungolee, or other place, where their families are to live during the winter. 
At Tejum in Johar, Looathul, and at other places in Gungolee and elsewhere, they 
have built houses. Many of them erect temporary shelter, and while the women are 
occupied in weaving blankets, or looking after the ewes and cattle, some of the men are 
ever busy with their goats and sheep, carrying borax to Bagesur or Ramnuggur, and 
salt to the villages. The former is sold to bunniahs, or to Phuldakote men at Ramnug- 
gur, and the Bhoteas take back grain or goor to their depéts ; and thus they go on till 
they have sold all their borax and collected as much grain as they are able to carry on 
_ to their homes in the snow. The salt is bartered for the grain in the villages. 


These Bhoteas keep a few ewes themselves. They buy a great many Chumba 
sheep for lading, which are brought by Kangra men for sale at Ramnuggur, and all 
they can get from the Mulla Danpore pergunnah. A few ponies are brought down, 
but since the Seikhs invaded Thibet about thirty years ago, the pony trade has been 
ruined, from the Seikhs having carried off nearly all the good mares. A good pony 
now, such as would have been bought for Rs. 100 thirty years ago, costs Rs. 300. 


Some of the Johar Bhoteas are well off. The old race, among whom Deboo (who 
assisted Moorcroft), Hugguroo, and Futteh Singh were well known, have passed away, 
and none of the present generation can exercise the power and influence they did ; but 
the Joharees are decidedly the most intelligent and most wealthy of all the Bhoteas 
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of this province. Dhunnoo is a very enterprising man, and goes to Calcutta every year, 
to purchase his own supplies of cloth, corals, &c., for the Thibet market ; Manee, son of 
Deboo, who distinguished himself with Schlagentmeit, and under the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey, is putwaree of Darma. He, Manee son of Futteh Sing, Dhunnoo 


Jangpanee, and Gyanee son of Hugeuroo, are now the leading men among the Johar 
Bhoteas. 


The murrain amongca ttle is very fatal this year in some places above Bagesur, and 
it is ever Jiable to carry off sheep by thousands, 


The revenue fixed on these Bhotea villages is not on land only, but on their profits 
generally. It is quite fair they should pay, because they occupy an immense tract of 
country to the exclusion of all others. For six months they graze their sheep and 
cattle all over the country. They have the benefit of the roads and bridges, made at a 


great expense; and with these advantages they make large profits, while they pay 
almost nel to the Thibet Government. 


With their consent it was arranged that the villagers should make their own phant 
or distribution of jumma every year for all they had to pay in excess of the land 
revenue, as they knew who among them had suffered from the loss of sheep, or had been 
crippled in trade, and who had been able to make larger profits than usual. 


I think, however, that although fair jummas have been fixed, in the event of severe 
Joss from murrain, remission should be freely made; because it is very disheartening in 
payment of this kind to be called on to pay on profits when murrain had caused actual 
loss. Strictness in demanding jummas now fixed in bad seasons, when murrain has des- ° 
troyed their flocks, might throw the poorer Bhoteas into the hands of bunniahs, which 
would be a terrible calamity. Butin the absence of murrain the jummas now fixed can 
be easily paid, and will be cheerfully given. 


32. The eastern Bhoteas of Byans and Darma are very far behind those of Johar 
in every way. They are much more obedient, and pay a good deal to the Thibetan 
Government. They drink very much, and altogether are far less civilized than in Johar 
or Gurhwal. The Byans people, on the borders of Nepal, can easily evade any objec- 
tionable order by crossing over the border into Nepal, and they have no respect for 
law except in so far as they may be made to feel its power. The most enterprising 
men in this tract are the Kambas, who came originally from Thibet. These Kambas, 
who had long been traders in those parts, were located at the settlement in this part 
of Bhote, and made to contribute to the revenue like other Bhoteas, They were quite 
ready to do this to remove the objections brought by the Bhoteas, that the Kambas paid 
nothing and ought not to be allowed to trade. 


Choudans is altogether different from Byans and Darma. Its climate is so mild that 
people can live there and cultivate throughout the year. 


These pergunnahs require no further notice here. Full particulars about passes, 
and other details, may be found in Mr. Batten’s report or Mr. Atkinson’s Gazetteer. 


33. A ten per cent. cess has been levied, and is applied to education, district post, 
and putwarees’ pay. 


34. There is great difficulty in bringing education within reach of all, though 
we do not attempt to teach more than to read and write, and arithmetic of the sim- 
plest kind. Under present circumstances this is sufficient for the mass, and if any 
sharp boy wishes for a higher education, which his father cannot afford, he gets an allow- 
ance to admit of his attending the school at Almorah. A certain number, accord- 
ing to our funds, are provided for in this way on the recommendation of the inspector 
or district officer. There is a boarding-house under construction at Almorah where 
such boys will be looked after, 


Teachers in the hulkabundee schools only receive Rs. 5 per mensem, This is 
sufficient to procure men capable of teaching all that is aimed at, and it is considered 
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more beneficial to impart to many the useful knowledge of reading and writing sufficient 
for their every day use, than to give a smaller number a better education by employing 
qualified but more expensive teachers. Expensive school-houses are not required. As 
a rule, sheds are erected by the people, and the school-masters can be removed to dif- 
ferent localities from time to time as required. 


There are 99 Aulkabundee and six tuhseelee schools, which had an average daily 
attendance in 1872 of 2,014 boys. The schools are looked after by the inspector, but 
they ought to be carefully watched by the district officer, and no pundit should be 
allowed to draw his pay for dving nothing. The hulkabundee schools will prosper or 
decline according to the interest taken in them by the district officer. 


The better classes, who are desirous of educating their children well, can afford 
to pay for them ; and though our education was said to be in a state of backward sim- 
plicity, Kumaon can, I believe, boast of a higher percentage who can read and write 
than any other district in the North-Western Provinces. 


35. Without the district post, the police arrangments of the district would 
break down; and the certainty of {nformation coming from all parts of the district keeps 
the putwarees and the rural police up to their work. About 6,000 square miles have 
to be looked after. In this area there are 91 putwarees located, through whom the 
police arrangements are carried out ; and a great many men are required on the district 
post establishment to convey reports from all paris of the district to Almorah. 


36 Previous to settlement there were 42 putwareee on Rs. 5 a month borne on the 
tuhseel establishment. The circles of some contained an area of 300 square miles, and 
the consequence was, that they could only do a part of what was required of them. Now 
there are 91 putwarees, the number having, asin Gurhwal, been increased at settle- 
ment, out of the cess then imposed. Those wholly paid from the cess get Rs. 10 per 
mensem, while an allowance of Rs. 5 each is given from the same source to such of the 
old putwarees borne on the tuhseel establishment as are qualified by a knowledge of 
survey work. Their circles are reduced to an average size of 50 square miles, paying 
a revenue of about Rs. 2,500. 


These putwarees, in addition to the duty of collecting the revenue and their ordinary 
police work, have to measure land when required, to execute decrees where land is 
concerned, to look after the repair of district roads, arrange for supplies to travellers, 
procure coolies when required, and keep the district officer informed of all that is going 
on. There are no village putwarees similar to the class of village accountants in the 
plains, 


37. There is no regular police inthe Kumaon hills, except a few at the stations 
of Nynee Tal and Raneekhet, and at Champawat ; nor are there any chowkeedars. The 
few chuprassees attached to the courts and tuhseels are required to perform the police 
duties of escorting prisoners or apprehending criminals, which is done with the'assistance 
of the thokedars and pudhans. The rural police are the pudhans of villages, who 
in heinous cases are required to apprehend criminals, report crime to the putwarees, 
and arrange for the safe transport and custody of the Government revenue from distant 
parts to Almorah. If they fail in making police reports, the thokedar is bound to bring to 
the putwaree’s notice any serious crime committed that has been concealed or not 
reported by the pudhan. In all parts of the district every thokedar or pudhan has ene- 
mies who are ready to bring his neglect of duty to notice ; crimes unreported soon get 
talked of in the village, and this extends to friends beyond the village, when some one 
is sure to make a report to the putwaree or the district officer. I believe our rural 
police system works better than any other in India; and it would be most unwise to 
interfere with it. It has the great merit of being cheap, i. ¢., costs the State nothing 
(I do not here include the Bhabur police, which is separate) ; and the absence of annoy- 
ance and worry inseparable from a paid police is not its smallest recommendation. 
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38. I have already stated that at the conquest of the province thokedars were 
entrusted with the collection of the revenue. Syanas, kumeens, thokedars, and 
booras appear to be synonymous terms—local names for the same thing; although 
syancharee and boorachuree in time got mixed up with htssedaree, probably with the 
object of excluding land from the revenue demand. No doubt there was a very great 
difference between some of those called by these names. Tej Singh, syana of Kukur- 
gaon, Narain Singh of Tamadhon, Kullyan Singh of Juspoor, Mulk Singh of Danpoor, 
and some others were quite different from the common thokedars. As Mr. Batten 
observed, they occupied a feudal place in the estimation of their subjects. When I came 
to the province Mulk Singh was a king; his word was law in upper Danpoor. He 
did what he liked: he took what he wanted, and the people did not grumble. 


At one time it was found that the thokedars were oppressive, and on the represen- 
tations of Mr. Strachey and Captain Ramsay, then in charge of the hill districts, it 
was ruled by Government order in 1856 that thokedars should be dispensed with as 
far as ‘possible, and that at the settlement those who could not be so dispensed with, 
should get a percentage on the revenue of their syancharee villages. 


Since that time I have been compelled to change my views. The people have 
altered so much since 1856, that it was absolutely necessary to maintain thokedars as 
far as possible, to ensure the due performance of police duties on the part of pudhans ; 
and I saw that the abolition of the office of thokedar, which had existed so long, would 
be very unpopular with all except the democrats who, more than others, required to be 
kept in check. I accordingly represented to the Board and Government the neces- 
sity of keeping up all the old thokedars, and His Honor authorized me to do what I 
considered necessary. In the course of appeals, I had to go through nearly all the 
thokedaree misls ; and my opinion is, that Mr, Traill’s order, which reduced all thoke- 
daree dues to 3 per cent., never was acted on except when a small thokedar came 
into court. The chief thokedars never required to apply to court, as in those times 
they made assamees do whatever they liked. At the 20 years’ settlement the thoke- 
dars in many instances recorded very heavy payments in the phants. Others, rest- 
ing on their thokedaree sunuds, felt it unnecessary to record their thokedaree dues at all. 


Some of these thokedars are gentlemen, in the habit of being hospitable ; and to 
reduce them to 3 per cent. at once was felt to be very hard indeed. I therefore, 
in consultation with Mr. Beckett, determined that some of the most important men 
should receive 10 per cent., and some 6 per cent., as in Gurhwal, on all villages where 
their thokedaree was entered in the 20 years’ settlement phant, and that 3 per 
cent. should be given to all whose names were in thokedaree puttas if thokedaree was 
upheld among those who were descended from men in office when Kumaon was con- 
quered. 


No doubt this selection of the most influential men will make others envious ; but 
I do not think any have been omitted who ought to be paid at the higher rate. 


As all the settlements had been completed before these thokedaree claims were recog- 
nized, I directed the Settlement Officer to deduct the amount from the Government 
demand. In reality, if the thokedars had been given dues at first, the Government jum- 
mas would have been so much less; and the fact of the extra thokedaree dues having 
been given at the end, instead of during the settlement, makes no difference in the 
jummabundee. The sum required to meet these dues was Rs. 2,156-4-0. 


39. With few exceptions there was only one pudhan of a village under the old 
settlement. Atthe 20 years’ settlement some villages had as many as ten. The 
assamees found the mistake of having many pudhans, who created a great deal of mis- 
chief. When there were separate dhurras or clans in a village, each was allowed 
to have its pudhan; or where there were a very large number of proprietors of dif- 
ferent castes, more than one pudhan was allowed; but as a rule no more pudhans 
were appointed than necessary. Where pudhancharee land existed in sufficient quan= 
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tity, that was the pudhan’s remuneration. Where there was net enough, or none at Guage 


all, 5 per cent. was given. In some cases sub-pudhans, t.., ghur pudhans, were 
appointed, with the cbject of looking after the assamees’ rights, and collecting the 
revenue. These ghur pudhans can at any time be removed by the district officer or 
Commissioner, on its being shown that they can be dispensed with without injury to 


the village. 


40. ‘There is no correct return of the population in Mr. Traill’s time. The first Population. 
census was taken in 1852; not by counting all in one day, but by collecting the  girst ceusus, 1968. 
requisite information through putwarees. This was a work of months; but as the: “Mose on taking 
births were probably nearly equal to, and certainly not less than, the deaths during 
the time occupied, this return was more correct than any that could have been made 
on a particular day. The last census was attempted in the common way of counting Sp ee 
all present on a certain day. The settlement census, including the town of Almorah, : 
but not the stations of Nynee Tal or Raneekhet, shows the population of each place 
as they were counted during the progress of the field survey, which extended over 
several years. All show a great increase in the agricultural population of the dis 


trict. 


Population Return. 


1852. Settlement Census, Census of 1871. 





Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
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190,203 169,808 360,011 208,878 186,044 394,922 213,975 192,067 406,042 


In my opinion the entries in the census return fall short of the actual population. Under-estimated. 
The settlement statements certainly are said to include Almorah, but as they were 
prepared by the ameens conducting the survey, they no doubt left out many who had 
no interest in land. The census of 1871 was taken at a time when many hillmen 
and women are on pilgrimages to the plains ; and my belief is, that this return includes 
no travellers: therefore all who were on journeys in the interior of the hills, on their 
way to local shrines or markets at the foot of the hills, or employed in the forests or 
otherwise inthe Bhabur, are not reckoned; while a great many hill-people must at 
that time have been located in the Terai. The aggregate of all these would be“very 


considerable. 


41. There are two tuhseels—one at Almorah with a peshkaree at Palee; and Tubseels. 
the other at Champawut, with a peshkaree at Petoragurh. 


42. There are five canoongoes in Kumaon, and they are made generally useful  Canoongoes. 
by the Senior Assistant Commissioner in the tubseels, or in the district, or any other 
way that they can be best employed. The present men are better educated than the 
old class, and, with our present records, are very useful. 


43. The principal crops in the hills are rice, wheat, and mundooa (millet). In Products. 
some of the valleys, as in Puttee Salim in the Kosee valley, and in many other parts 
the finest (basmuttee and Aunsraj) rice is produced, which sells at 5 or 6 seers per 
rupee. A list of the grains grewn in the hills will be found in Appendix No. 9, In 
former years the people were content with the coarser grains—mundooa, koonee, and 
joongra, being most extensively used, and they consumed little good rice or wheat. Th 1 
But I think this is not so much the case now. A great deal of wheat and rice is eaten. much of the fine grains, 
The people can afford to sell at convenience, and they dispose of their spare grain in ana can afford to wait 


the best market, when prices are favourable. Grain from the west, which used to Bean bsrees ronee 
6 . surplus. 


Grain carrying. 


Cotton. 
Sugarcane. 


Turmeric. 


Ginger. 
Hemp. 


Exports and imports. 


Grain not exported. 


Room for new gardens in 
East Kumaon. 


Kutyoor. 


Gungolee 


Tea market. 


Expenditure on produc. 
tion seen in the im- 
proved condition of the 
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come to Almorah, now goes to Raneekhet. A good deal is taken at the tea gardens, 
and the Almorah bazaar is chiefly supplied from below. 
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A great many men are employed during the hot weather and rains in carrying 
grain from Huldwanee, Kaladoongee, and Ramnuggur to Almorah, Nynee Tal or 
Raneekhet. There are thousands of ponies engaged in this trade, and at certain 
seasons they take down potatoes, which are carried to the plains. 


Cotton is very little cultivated, and none exported from the hills. Sugurcane is 
grown in many places on a small scale. There are some sugar-mills in the eastern 
pergunnahs, but in the western the sticks are sold by retail in the bazaar to a 
considerable extent. Turmeric is a very important and remunerative article of export. 
Immense quantities of it are grown in the lower hills, and sold at the markets of Huld- 
wanee, Ramnuggur, Burumdeo, &. Very little ginger is produced. Hemp is culti- 
vated to some extent in many parts, but more particularly in Chougurkha pergunnah. 
It is not so extensively grown in Kumaon as in Gurhwal. Most of the “churus” 
used at the drug shops is made in Chougurkha. | 


The price of huldee, which according to Mr. Traill’s report used to be about two 
rupees a maund, is now six rupees. 


Articles of export and import will be found detailed in an appendix. Grain, as 
a rule, is not exported. The people were formerly so improvident, and so accustomed 
to regular seasons, they used to dispose of their surplus grain every year; but they 
have bought experience during the last ten years, and it is the custom now always to 
keep a stock in store. 


44, It gives me the greatest pleasure to say that the prospects of tea cultivation, 
which were so long gloomy and disheartening, have entirely changed, and there is, I 
trust, a good hope, not only of existing plantations yielding a satisfactory return, but 
that other capitalists may be encouraged by their success to establish new plantations. 
It would infuse life into eastern Kumaon if some large paying plantations were 
settled there, where land might be purchased, and Jabour is abundant. 


The Kousanee and Kutyoor companies have changed Kutyoor from a desert into a 
prosperous tract, which only requires time and men to convert much of the remaining 
jungle into fruitful fields. 1 see immense improvement in Kutyoor. The tea planters 
have done for Kutyoor what Mr. Batten in his settlement report anticipated; and I 
wish the people from over-crowded parts could be induced to settle in that puttee, 
where they would find good masters in the present tea-planters, and abundance of 
land on which they might locate their families. The Doonagiree plantation has 
thrown a vast amoont of wealth into the surrounding country, from which it derives 
labourers. The Beneenag and other smaller plantations have done much for Gun- 
golee. Julna has in the same way greatly benefited the country east of Almorah, and 
there are other smaller plantations which have been of immense value to the district. 


The difficulty in disposing of their produce was what hampered the planters. 
Now purchasers come to their doors, and readily make engagements for future years, 
at prices which, I believe, are considered remunerative. 


The great expenditure of the tea-planters during the last fifteen years has thrown 
large sums of money into the district, which is quite apparent in the improved con- 
dition of the people and their houses in certain parts; and I trust the time has now 
come when the planters may reap the reward of their patience and industry. 


45. A list of fee simple estates is given in appendix 10. There are 19* tea 
plantations in fee simple tenure, four grants, and 39 villages assessed in the usual way, 
belonging to tea-planters in the district. Jn some, little tea has as yet been planted, 
and in some none at all. The fee simple estates aggregate 13,942 beesees, which 





have been bought at a cost of Rs. 32,389, and they pay Rs. 182 under the 10 per 
Boe ee et eee eee ee 


. 


* Not including incomplete sales, 
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cent. cess. This cess was fixed by charging 10 percent. on the amount given by 


4 per cent. on the purchase money, & ¢., if a fee simple had been purchased for 


Rs. 2,000, 4 per cent. on this would be Rs. 80, and 10 per cent. on that sum would 
give a cess of Rs. 8. The rule does not of course apply to the purchase money of a 
ready-made tea plantation, but merely to the value of the land, which was determined 
without reference to the value of the tea or buildngs on it. 


46. A list of tea sites set apart by Mr. Beckett will be found in appendix 
No. 11. Many of them are small, and in my opinion it would be far better for a tea 
planter to purchase a village with extensive pasturage ground than to attempt high 
cultivation on a small area, where manure in sufficient quantity would not be pro- 
curable. Small villages, with large tracts of jungle attached, might be purchased in 
Kalee Kumaon, Gungolee, Dhyaneerow, and other parts. 


47. No district could be better off for markets. Nynee Tal, Raneekhet and 
Almorah would consume far more than the hills could supply. At the two former 
places there is a continual market for labour, and a man would probably pay the whole 
of his quota of revenue by carrying a load from Almorah to Nynee Tal and back, or 
by working a week between Nynee Tal and Kaladoongee, or at Raneekhet, or by 
serving a fortnight at a tea plantation. In the vicinity of Raneekhet the villages 
could pay their revenue by selling their bhoos (chaff) and rice straw. Milk has a 
fabulous price at all the stations. Vegetables and fruit sell equally well, fruit being 
eagerly bought. Rice or atta is seldom cheaper than ten seers per rupee, while tur- 
meric, red pepper, pomegranite rind, and a great variety of jungle products are 
brought down during the cold season to the markets at the foot of the hills. 


It is estimated that, exclusive of borax, valued at Rs. 3,00 ,000, which comes from 
Thibet, the hill products, cultivated and natural, brought down to Ramnuggur alone 
every year, exceed Rs. 1,50,000, of which about Rs. 80,000 belong to red pepper and 
turmeric; and if grain is ever exported in consequence of high prices in the plains, a 
large sum may be added to this. 


Bhagesur on the Surjoo river, 28 miles north of Almorah, is not so important as 
regards the borax trade as it used to be, though improved circumstances have added 
to the number of the houses, and these are better built than formerly. Still it is the 
principal borax mart, where the Almorah bunniahs purchase the tincal from the Bhoteas. 
A great deal of the raw material is now brought to Ramnuggur by Bhoteas them- 
selves, withont its passing through any bunniah’s hands; and much of it which used to 
go to Bhagesur from the Durmaside is taken down direct to Burumdeo, and sold in the 
raw state to Toola Ram of Champawut, or to Phillibheet bunniahs. There is a large 
collection of people at Bhagesur at the 12th of January fair, when ponies, beasts’ and 
birds’ skins, mats, baskets, blankets, &c., from the north; pots and pans, cloth, &c., 
from below; and oranges, grain, &c., from the surrounding country, change hands. 
There is also a fair at Thulin April, when extensive transactions are entered into 
_ between bunniahs and Bhoteas, for clearing up old accounts and making advances. 
Large sheep purchases are also made at Thul. 


48. In the hills there is a recognized right of Government in all forests in com- 
mon with the rights of the villages. If Government consider it necessary to take 
charge of certain forests, as in the vicinity of Raneekhet, this right would be 
admitted ; but the villagers retain their right of grazing cattle, getting wood, grass, 
&.; and if at any time the Forest Department wish to encourage the cultivation of 
potatoes, the village which owns the land by boundary should have the option of 
cultivating that land. It must he remembered that the villagers owned their jungles 
ina way before we came to Kumaon, and they have been accustomed to feel that 
they had a certain position, which no doubt-enabled them to get petty dues from 
outsiders locating cattle; and in our recognizing their proprietary right in land, 
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the people have acquired:a certain right to the use of the forests. At the same time 
the Government has a right to preserve forests where necessary, or to dispose of 
waste land in excess of what the villages require. In many parts of the district it is 
desirable to get rid of jungles as fast as possible, in order that wild animals may 
be destroyed and the way prepared for cultivation. Forest clearances generally 
lead to the settlement of villages ; but where it is not the interest of Government to 
have cultivation extended in a forest, it is quite just to prohibit it. 


It is felt asa very great grievance if villagers cannot get wood for their ploughs, 
house-building, or fire-wood ; and in depriving villages of their forests by placing them 
under the Forest Department, the inconvenience should be made as light as possible. 
The petty interference of native officials is looked upon as an intolerable nuisance. 


The subject of forest and waste land was noticed in my report on the recent 
Gurhwal settlement, and I beg to quote paras. 7 and 8 therefrom, and para, 16 
of Mr. Batten’s Gurhwal settlement report, as equally applicable to Kumaon :— 


(Mr. Batten’s).—“ 16, Large portions of waste land, including whole ranges 
and their vast forests, have been included from olden time in the boundaries of adjacent 
villages, though not included in their recorded rugba. No interference with this 
nominal allotment of waste (except in the case of the Terai lands) has been 
attempted at the present settlement of Gurhwal. Such a division has been found use- 

° The Gurhwalecs donot 12! in giving separate tracts for pasture® for the cattle of differ- 
migrate aaelly ite: ised ent villages ; but the inhabitants have been strictly forbidden, 
their own hills affording 0d the prohibition is particularized}in the pudhan’s potiah, 
suent pasture, and also in the several ikrurnamahs signed by the shareholders 
of villages, from levying dues for the privilege of grazing within certain boundaries, 
unless the custom of paying and receiving them has been immemorial ; the burden of 
the proof of this resting with those who demand such payments. Owing to the igno- 
rance and retarded civilization of the communities, the absence of village accountants, 
and the great desire that I all along felt to leave the people as much as possible to 
themselves, and to inflict on them as little as possible the visitation of native officials, 
or the necessity of their own personal attendance at tuhseeldarees and kutcherees 
merely with the view to the manufacture of certain documents and statements, the 
record of village administration must necessarily be imperfect, and I hope that this 
report will be considered in a measure declaratory. I therefore take this opportunity 
of asserting that the right of Government to all the forests and waste lands not 
included in the assessable area of.the estates remains utterly unaffected by the inclu- 
sion of certain tracts within the boundaries of mouzahs ; and that no one has a right, 
merely on account of such inclusion, to demand payment for the use of pasture 
grounds, or for the permission to cut timber or firewood. Neither does such inclusion 
interfere necessarily with the right of Government to accept offers for nia-abad 
leases. But, as ordered in the case of the Terai forests, so in the hills (where, too, 
zemindaree claims are rare’, the inhabitants of the villages most adjacent to the tract, 
or having it recorded within their boundary, should have the first refusal of all such 
leases ; and no grant of the kind should be allowed within a certain distance of the 
cultivated and culturable waste lands of inhabited villages ; the distance to be fixed by 
the district officer, after receiving the report of the local putwaree and canoongoes 
as to the position and extent of the proposed clearing. If proper attention is paid te 
the subject of waste lands in Gurhwal, and every application for the privilege of 
redeeming them be carefully considered and decided on with reference to the above- 
mentioned declaration now made by the Settlement Officer, I am of opinion that the 
prosperity of Gurhwal, and the advance of its population and agriculture, and finally 
of its revenue, will be for the future even more satisfactory than during the years that 
followed the expulsion of the Goorkhas, and the return of the peasantry to their ancient 
homes. In every puttee there are une or two villeges very thriving in character, and 
with surplus members who are available to became paekasht cultivators of neighbouz- 
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ing estates. I have purposely, in the wilder districts (Chandpoor, Budhan, Chupra- 
kote, and lower Tullasulan, for instance), left such villages lowly assessed, in order to 
increase their wealth, and render them reservoirs, whence its currents can flow and 
fertilize the vicinity. Let the superfluous members of such communities be distinctly 
told that a good title will be given with the several patches of fine redeemable land 
in the forests, and that all fictitious claims to monopoly of the waste have been now 
repudiated as an usurpation of Government rights, and as only tending to injure the 
country by increasing the tigers and bears, and I am sure that the offers for new 
lands will increase ten-fold. The practice here pursued, of the European officer him- 
self spending a large portion of the year in moving about the district, will enable him 
to make the nia-abad settlement almost always himself; and I hope I shall be excused 
for urging on those who may henceforth be connected with the administration of Gurh_ 
wal the immense importance of such personal investigation and arrangements on the 
spot.” 





Extract paras. 7 and 8 of my Report, submitting the recent settlement of Gurhwal. 


Para. 7.—“ The settlement report and statements now under submission prove Subject of waste lands. 
satisfactorily, in my opinion, that Mr. Batten acted wisely in not interfering with the 
old village boundaries, which had been recognized by Mr. Commissioner Trail], and 
carefully recorded, seeing that the existence of those boundaries previous to the 
20 years’ settlement had not been found incompatible with an immense increase of 
cultivation, and with a doubling of the land revenue; and it being now acknowledged 
that during the period of the 20 years’ settlement the agricultural prosperity of the 
country has immensely increased, enabling also the succeeding Settlement Officer to 
improve the Government fisc in a noticeable degree. The question arises —Did the fact 
of the attention of Government having been drawn to its own rights in the waste lands, 
by the application of Kuropean speculators for lands in which to grow the great staple 
product tea, necessitate or render advisable the actual demarcation of separate village 
boundaries, within which no new settlement could be made for the benefit of the State 
or the public at the revision now under report? I decidedly think not. If the tea- 
planting question had never been raised, it is obvious from the past fiscal history of the 
province, and from all which has hitherto been placed on record, that the tendency of 
actnal demarcated limitation to the extension of tillage and clearing, would be to 

“retard such agricultural progress among the present occupants of the soil. But the 
plantation question having been raised, has such a new element of value and import- 
ance been introduced into the country as to overbalance all the advantages of non- 
interference, that is, of leaving the rights of the State and the people commingled and 
undivided throughout the greater part of the mountain tract ? Or does its introduction 
compel the enforced separation of those rights everywhere and in all localities? I think, 
certainly not. The real difference between the old nia-abad lease and the fee simple 
grant of recent years is, that the former created a new muhal, productive of fature 
revenue to the State, and of proprietary right and profit to the clearer of the waste, but 
left the use of the adjacent forest in the same state as before ; while the latter necessi- 

_ tates‘ far more careful preliminary examination than was previously required of all 
the existing circumstances of the neighbourhood ; and when that investigation had been 
completed, and has resulted in favour of Government, as represented by the applicant, 
places the latter in full and exclusive possession of a demarcated tract. The existence 
of this difference, I conceive, does not justify any revolution in the whole agricultural 
status of the province. On the contrary, I feel confident that, in accordance with the 
clearly and strongly expressed orders of the Secretary of State in his despatch of 1862, 
and of the Governor-General’s Rules of 1861, the new state of things renders it more 
than ever incumbent on the local officers to take care that colonization does not turn 
into confiscation. The best way to secure this result is for the district officer, if the site 
applied for was not set aside by the Setitlement Officer, to settle each case on its own 
merits,—never without personal examination of the site applied for; leaving it to the 
appellate authority (if referred to) to decide whether, in any case, a village or a neigh- 
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bourhood has been too hastily declared to have claimed any tract beyond its real 
requirements for extension, pasture, or forest use; or whether a wise discretion has been 
used in giving a field for his industry to the introducer of foreign capital, the creator 
of valuable staples, and the employer of remunerated labour. 


‘¢ In all the discussions which have hitherto taken place, one fact has, U think, been 
too much lost sight of, viz., that the demaraction of a reasonable and appropriate boun- 
dary for a village holding a nominal right to what may be considered an unreasonable 
and improper extent of waste land, does not dispose of the whole question of forest 
use. Many mountain tracts included within the nominal boundaries of parti- 
cular villages are used by a whole neighbourhood of villages for the purposes 
of pasture, collecting of leaves, &c. This is more particularly the case in Central 
Kumaon (Palee and Baramundul) and in Lower Gurhwal, including the important 
pergunnahs of Barasen, and Choundkote. I hope I have said enough to prove 
that Mr. Beckett acted with judgment in following that part of his predecessor’s policy 
which left Mr. Traill’s recorded boundaries undisturbed, and which abstained from 
useless and perhaps mischievous demarcation which would have involved an enormous 
expenditure of money, time, and trouble, as this duty could only be performed by the 
Settlement Officer himself, and would alone have occupied his time for many years. At 
the same time, as shown by appendices 5 and 8, it is clear that care has been taken by 
the Settlement Officer to ascertain and record, for the benefit of Government and the 
public, all known sites of waste villages in the district, and all sites which, in his opi- 
nion, were suitable and available for tea planting. Mr. Beckett, however, has made a 
slight mistake in para. 8 of his report, where he says that the 4,417 mouzahs of his 
appendix No.1 contain all the recorded 5,500 square miles of the district of Gurhwal. 
Some portion of this estimated area is represented by the waste and forest mouzahs, 
which he has himself noted in the same statement ; and these so-called mouzahs have 
boundaries more or less accurately recorded.” 


Congluding remarks on Para. 8.—“ It is highly probable that disappointment may be felt at the promul- 
wastes gation of the fact that large tracts of country, with good soil, in the vicinity of markets, 
and with facilities of cheap labour, are not available for English settlers ; and that, as I 
have heard it expressed, the latter can only get the ‘leavings of the paharees.’ But 
in reality such disappointment can only be felt by those who have used their imagination 
rather than their reason, or who have omitted to consult the most ordinary sources of 
information. The Central and Lower Himalayan pergunnahs are not howling wilder- 
nesses, but have been for ages occupied by an industrious agricultural population. This 
people is in possession of those tracts which are easiest of access, and which yield the 
least difficult and most profitable returns to industry. Thecountry so occupied is there- 
fore not available for foreign colonization, even if its climate were suitable, which it 
is not. The tracts of country lying between these richer slopes and valleys and the 
untillable waste of the more inaccessible heights, are those into which the old occupants 
have hitherto been gradually extending their possessions ; and it is a new thing for 
them to be told that such extension is an usurpation of State rights, and that they 
ought to give place to the dominant stranger, merely because, to the latter, the climate 
and situation are suitable and pleasant, The surprise of the inhabitants at the 
expectations of foreign settlers is certainly quite as strong as the disappointment of 
the latter at not finding the best part of the country at their disposal. Under proper 
management, however, ¢, ¢., under a proper carrying out of the waste land rules in those 
portions of the province where the risk of interference with an occupant population 
does not intervene as an obstacle, and where the comparative sparseness of the popula- 
tion has still left many good sites available for settlers, the introduction of capital and 
the demand for labour will go hand in hand; and while the settler will benefit by the 
free and unencumbered field for his money and industry, the peasant proprietor of a few 
terraces in the fully cultivated and over-crowded villages of the old occupied tracts 
will be too glad to procure at some distant, but not quite foreign, plantation a cash return 
for his labour, less burdensomely acquired, and more certain than his hire as a coolie at 
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Nynee Tal or Mussoorie. Already more than 1,000 paharees are drawing monthly 
wages in Kutyoor, in Kumaon,—the very puttees described by Mr, Batten in 1846 as 
waste, and therefore as the most available for the experiment of tea growing. I hope 
that his similar expectations for Gungolee and Seera in Kumaon, and such compara- 
tively waste tracts, may be realized in due time; but before tea planting can be placed 
on asecure and sound footing, the dream of obtaining from Government, on fee simple 
terms, profitable estates in the heart of the occupied country, must be abandoned,’ 


49. Act XIX. of 1863 is nct applicable to Kumaon. Separation of interests 
and responsibilities have never been recognized, The procedure of this Act is, however, 
observed jn carrying out imperfect partitions among a brotherhood or in any village. 


50. Cows and bullocks are small, They die off very much when disease comes 
to the district, and it is always most fatal when it has not come for some years. Cattle 
are not liable to get it a second time if they escape the first attack, but the loss is often 
very ruinous to the cultivator. No warning or expostulation will induce the people 
to take the most common precautions when the disease has attacked the cattle of a 
village; but if another village bring diseased cattle into their boundary, the whole vil- 
lage turns out at once to drive them off. I have seen the village cattle passing a sick 
animal dying from disease (mdn), and on my pointing out the folly and danger of 
allowing their healthy animals to get infection from the sick one, the people appeared to 
think it was unnecessary to adopt any precautionary measures, 


From the southern and middle pergunnahs most of the cattle go to the Bhabur or 
Terai during the cold weather; and those people who do not cultivate in the Bhabur, 
generally go back in March to prepare for the khureef sowing and to reap the rubbee. 


The price of cattle has risen very mach,—cows, which used to sell at Rs. 5 twenty 
years ago, now fetch Rs. 10 ; bullocks, formerly worth Rs. 10, cannot now be bought for 
less than Rs. 18 to 20; and female buffaloes, which sold in Mr. Traill’s time at Rs. 15 
to 20, now fetch as much as Rs. 30 to 35, and I have known one to fetch as much as 
Rs. 60; while ghee has gono up from four seers to a seer and a half per rupee. 


51. There are climates of every variety between 1,000 and 12,000 feet above sea 
level, but the filthy state of the villages too often prevents,the people enjoying their fine 
climate. In low valleys it is very hot; and in the midst of rice cultivation, malaria is 
common. In some places the houses are built against the damp bank, as a protection 
against the cold winds of winter; in other parts the cucumber, gourd and other crops 
growing in front of the doors exclude all fresh air, and the dung heaps or manure pits 
immediately in front of the houses, in hot weather and during the rains emit a stench 
which would kill any except those who have been brought up in it. I do not think 
the villages are so filthy as they used to be, but there is much room for improvement. 
The mahamuree, which used to recur so often with fatal effect, has been rare the last 
few years, and its appearance is now looked onas a warning to clean up all the villages, 
The typhoid fever (sunjur) has also been much less common. 


52. Small-pox, which used to pass over the district with more or less severity 
every year, has entirely ceased, and if a case does appear, there is an immediate cry 
for vaccination. Dr. Pearson deserves great credit for his complete success in introduc- 
ing vaccination all over the district; and has probably saved the lives of thousands 
during the last ten years, as formerly a great many children died of small-pox. The 
old inoculators, who spread lying reports about the inefficiency of the English system, 
are almost all dead or silent, and the people have not only lost their prejudices, but 
appreciate the advantages of vaccination. 


53. [have frequently been asked if much “ polyandria” existed in the hills; J 
may therefore here mention that in Kumaon polyandria and infanticide are unknown, 


54, There is a cart-road vid Raneekhet from the plains to Almorah, and a cart- 
road to Nynee Tal. All the important parts of the district are connected with 
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Almorah by good bridle roads suited to laden ponies. Fair bridle roads are within easy 
reach of all the tea plantations. All the difficult rivers have been bridged on the main 
lines of road. There are 27 suspension bridges, and the new kind of wire rope bridge 
introduced by Mr. Lawder is admirably suited to a hill country like Kumaon. A list 
of roads will be found in appendix No. 13. There are 25 staging bunglows in 
Kumaon. 


55. The important lines of road are kept up at Government expense, but it has 
always been the custom for the people to keep the district roads in repair by giving 
personal service, on the principle that the road is chiefly for their benefit, and the advan- 
tages are equally enjoyed by all. For instance, if villagers from the west go to the east, 
they find roads ready for their use on which they expended no labour, and in the same 
way, roads in the west are of use to men coming from the east. It is impossible to 
expect the Government to repair cross roads, and itis essential to the prosperity of the 
district that all parts should, as far as possible, be connected with the main lines. 
It used to be the practice to send a road jemadar, armed with an order to the put- 
waree to supply coolies to repair roads: but it was found that the weak suffered from 
the strong, or the more wealthy induced the jemadar to releasethem. As soon, therefore, 
as we were ina position to know the resources of each village in men, the old system 
was so far improved that the roads were divided off to the villages within reasonable 
distance. This merely assigned to each village or plantation a part of what under 
the old system many were required to do collectively. The putwaree or a jemadar 
is entrusted with the duty of seeing the repairs done. If any one refuse or neglect to 
do his part, it can be done by paid coolies, and the cost realized from the village or 
fee simple estate. 


As all derive benefit from the road, all must combine to keep it in order; and if 
this excellent system, which has intersected the country with roads, had not been 
always in practice, we should have had very few roads in Kumaon. When a new road 
is made for the benefit of the country, the people within an easy distance have often 
been compelled to give a week’slabor gratis; and I think it essential to the existence 
of the present roads, and affords the only hope of getting new ones, that this long 
established custom should not be allowed todie out. The people appreciate good roads 
and useful bridges (in the rains), but their petty jealousies would never allow of their 
agreeing to any combined effort unless by an order. 


Bridges requiring skilled labour are put up at Government expense. 


56. Iron and copperfbound, but at the present value of labour the mines are worth 
very little. The sonesor miners have, as arule, given up their old trade and taken to 
contracts. The great attraction to miners in former times was the cheapness of grain in 
the Khetsaree valley, where iron was most extensively manufactured. This advantage 
no longer exists, for the market at Raneekhet has doubled the price of grain, and the 
miners would be no longer content to exchange their labour for the small profits on iron. 
Copper mines are in no greater favour. Formerly some villages where the miners 
reside were included in the mining leases of Kumaon and Gurhwal. These villages have 
been settled with the miners, therefore they are no longer servants of the contractor. 
Tea gardens and other labour markets offer much better terms than a contractor, who, 
at the least possible expenditure, tries to make the greatest possible profit. These con- 
tractors know nothing about the science of mining, and they have no money to expend 
im penetrating bevond the worked-out galleries. In fact the mines have collapsed, and _ 
without considerable outlay no reasonable profit can be expected. Labour is expensive, 
and English copper can be bought at a cheaper rate in the Almorah bazaar than the 
local miners can produce it with profit. Iexpect nothing more from native petty 
contractors than a pittance which they can relize by the resident miners working 
when convenient to themselves, when they give half of the ore to the contractors 
and keep the other half. No doubt there is abundance of copper in Gungolee ; but any 
mines, copper or iron, that are now worked, barely produce sufficient for local con- 
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sumption. Agricultural instraments are made for the people of the surrounding country, 
and a few copper vessels ; but all the mines in the interior are in’ remoteplaces, and 
too far removed from a good market to be of much value. / 


57. It is not the custom for hill-people in Kumaon to drink; and unless they 
are taught, by having grog shops planted over the district, I do not think they’ will 
take to this demoralizing practice. I have always strictly prohibited the extension of 
grog shops, and limited them to stations where they cannot now be dispensed with. 
There is no doubt if grog shop contractors are not watched, they will, in a quiet way, 
encourage the habit of drinking beyond their licensed limits ; and having taught a few to 
drink, will apply for licenses. Such extensions should be vigorously opposed ; and, 
except at the stations hitherto supplied with liquor shops, I hope no others may ever 
be permittedin Kumaon. They are not required to check smuggling, and they cannot 
be required to introduce drinking habits among a people wondrously free from the vice. 


Bhoteas are utterly beyond the check of grog shops. They make their own liquor 
wherever they halt, but they do not sell it, or encourage other castes to drink. It is 
impossible to prevent their making liquor, and therefore useless to attempt to do so. 


58. Appendix No. 15 shows the number of tigers, leopards and bears for which 
the Government reward has been paid during the last thirteen years. In some parts, 
such as in Danpoor, Gungolee, Seera, and Kalee Kumaon, where there are immense forests, 
bears are still numerous, but with these exceptions there are, as compared with former 
times, very few bears left. In Seera, while Mr. Beckett was settling the puttee, one 
shikarree killed 13 bears and brought the skins for reward. This gives a good idea of 
the numbers of these mischievous beasts. A man-eating tiger occasionally creates 
great alarm ; but this israre,and, as a rule, tigers which kill cattle are soon shot. Shika- 
rees now hunt for these destructive animals, and this keeps up the numbers for which 
rewards are paid. 


During the last 13 years, 479 tigers, 1,886 leopards, and 2,869 bears have been 
paid for. A great many more must have been killed, but not found. The amount 
paid for the destruction of the tigers, leopards and bears in 13 years, 3. ¢. from 
January, 1860, to December, 1872, was Rs. 20,413. 


59. Mr. Traill, in concluding a report on Kumaon and its inhabitants, wrote : 
— From the subdivided state of Janded property which here exists, few individual 
land-holders have the means of acquiring wealth ; but though all connected with the 
soil are confined to a state of equality, their condition, asa body, is no doubt superior 
to that of any similar class of tenants in any part of the Company’s territories.” If this 
was really the state of the Kumaonees upward of 40 years ago, it is much more appli- 
cable to them now. At the time Mr. Traill wrote as above, he stated that four lakhs 
of rupees had been expended in ten years among the labouring classes. I find that in 
addition to the revenue of the province—the abkaree, stamp revenue, the forest reve- 
nue, the revenue of the terai, and miscellaneous receipts—the large sum of 24 lakhs of 
rupees have been remitted in cash to Kumaon during the last three years, which gives 
an average of Rs. 8,00,000 for each year. No money is sent down to the plains. 
The large sums I have specified above, in addition to cash paid for remittances to other 
treasuries, and the probable amount expended on tea plantations, make a total of nearly 
20 lakhs of rupees for each of the last three years; and that sum has been expended in 
Kumaon. [entirely agree with Mr. Traill, and consider that Kumaonees are better off 
than any peasantry in the whole of India. With the increasing prosperity of Ranee- 
khet and Nynee Tal, the price of grain or labour will not fall, while the prospects of 
tea cultivation are so hopeful that, as far as I can judge, there is every reason to look 
forward to still greater prosperity among the people. 


60. There is a great variety of castes if one were to attempt to subdivide them ; 
but the four classes, brahmin, rajpoot, bunniah, and low caste, embraceall. The largest 
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class is that of rajpoot, in which kusea, and all between brahmin and bunniah, classify 
themselves. They are not much troubled with prejudices—a happy, good-natured set 
of people, more easy to lead than to drive. Brahminism is not so strong as it used to 
be. The brahmins are rapidly losing their power over the people ; in fact, I believe that 
when those of the last generation still in existence pass away, their successors will 
feel at liberty to be much more liberal. The dooms area very hard-working people, but 
their position has improved a great deal during the last twenty years, and they are 
certainly now very far removed from a state of slavery. 


There are few Mahomedans except at the stations. There are only four villages 
of munehars (Mahomedans) in the district, descended from servants of the rajah’s 
time, who were workers in horn. They call themselves Mahomedans ; but, with the 
exception of acknowledging Mahomed, they are not much different from Hindoos, and 
I should say consult brahmins oftener than their prophet. 


61. Appendix No. 16 shows transfers of villages from one puttee and pergunnah 
to another ; and the fact of villages in one pergunnah having been entered in another, 
from which they might have been several miles distant, is attributable in most cases to 
their having been in the thokedaree of one who lived in the other pergunnah. This 
has now been rectified as far as possible, so as to give a compact division to each 
putwaree. 


62. Appendix No. 17 gives a list of waste villages which were included in the 
last settlement. They are small, and probably never were, or if ever, very seldom, cul- 
tivated. In time they will be taken up on nita-abad leases. 


63. Appendix No. 18 gives an abstract of land assigned to temples. These 
religious endowments are very numerous. I have shown the large ones separately, 
and have only given the numbers of the smaller assignments. 


64. The right of netting fish in a few parts of the western Ramgunga river, in 
pergunonah Palee, was sold to private parties by Mr. Traill, but, with these exceptions, 
no individuals have exclusive fishing rights in any rivers in Kumaon. It is usual 
for the villagers on either side of a river to kill the fish in any way they ean; but they 
can only do this on small rivers like the western Ramgunga, Kosee, &&., and it is 
probable the long established custom would be considered by them a sufficient right to 
prevent strangers fishing within their boundaries. 


Although the Kosee river bed is perfectly dry for months below Ramnuggur, the 
river is stocked with fish every year as soon as the rains commence. 


65. There are no manufactures worth noticing : good blankets are made, but none 
exported ; hempen bags are made, and almost all are sold in the district, but few find- 
ing their way to the plains; very little cotton cloth, of the coarsest description, is made. 
The working classes are always employed in their fields, or in bringing fodder for 
cattle. Thereare no good artizans, except perhaps some fair masons ; and yet the excel- 
lent buildings at Raneekhet, and the handsome mission school building at Almorah 
were the work of these common masons. 


66. Implements of husbandary require no notice. They are of the rudest des- 
cription; and, with the exception of the iron point to the plough, are made by the people 
themselves. The Aul, or plough, generally lighter, is very similar to that used in the 
plains. The maia, a flat thick piece of wood on which the driver stands, is used to 
smooth uneven ground, and the doormut, to break the clods. The dhungala, like a 
large rake, is then employed to clear the weeds and rubbish, and when the grain is sown, 
a light maia is taken over it to give the seed a slight covering. A kootela, or hoe, is 
used to scrape the ground when too steep for bullocks to work. 


67. Although water mills do not belong to land revenue, I would here explain 


that a small tax has been put upon such mills, and the amount thus realized should be 
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credited to local funds, by which means it may be used for the benefit of the people 
who contribute it. Hand mills are seldom used in Kumaon. A small mill is erected at 
the cost of Rs. 5 to 10 on any ravine or river from which a stream can be diverted so as 
to give the requisite fall, according to the volume of water. The villagers resorting 
to such mill have to pay 2} seers in every maund of grain they bring to it, and 
this payment gives a very large profit. No one has a better right to monopolize the 
water than another. At the same time, the man who erects such a mill asserts the 
right of preventing the erection of another which shall interfere with his. Thus the 
owner of a mill or mills collects from the villagers a large profit to which he had no more 
right than others ; and, to prevent disputes, as also to ascertain how many mills existed, 
as well as their position, all mills have been taxed at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per 
annum; and this money, realized indirectly from the whole of the people, should, 
I think, be devoted to their benefit. 


This money might be expended in alleviating much suffering, by supplying 
medicines. A great many wished me to provide for this by adding a small percentage 
to the revenue; but as I was not Settlement Officer, I did not see clearly how this could 
be done. A few simple medicines, which could not be abused, would save hundreds of 
lives every year in distant parts, beyond the reach of dispensaries. 


Rest-houses and a supply of water, where these are urgently required, would afford 
valuable relief in some places. 


There are many parts of the district where the land might be irrigated; but in 
consequence of want of unanimity, and the inability of any one to advance the money, 
nothing is done. This fund might advance the money; water-courses might be con- 
‘structed by which the land would be made more productive, and the return certain ; 
and when such works were completed, those who received so much benefit would gladly 
repay the money, which would be similarly made useful eleswhere. There is practically 
no limit to these useful works, and no one could be more qualified for the work than 
Mr. Beckett, in charge of the district. 


I have suggested a few of the many ways in which this local fund could be use- 
fully applied, but all details might be left to the local funds committee, who would 
submit their proposals for the sanction of Government in the usual way. 


There are so many ways in which this money could be expended for the good of 
the people, that it will be necessary to consider them all, and adopt those by which the 
greatest possible advantage can be secured to se many by whom the contributions 
are made in the smallest driblets. 


68. I have not been able to furnish’a map of the district, as it is not ready. A 
very complete one is being prepared by Colonel Walker, R.E., Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, for Mr. Atkinson’s Gazetteer, with all Mr. Beckett’s 
corrections. 


69. In conclusion, I would wish to bring prominently to the notice of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor the eminently good services of Mr. Beckett, who, in bringing 
his very difficult work to a conclusion, has ruined his health. This excellent officer has 
the peculiar gift of devoting his whole mind to the work on which he is engaged. He 
came to Kumaon immediately after completing the revision of the Gurhwal settlement. 
He conscientiously and too zealously devoted himself entirely to the Kumaon settle- 
ment; in 1867 his health succumbed, and he was obliged to proceed home. He 
returned in 1868, and from that time to the end of September last he worked as few 
men can work, to complete the settlement. Having done so, his health has again failed, 
and he has been obliged to go home. 
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Mr. Beckett has done his work well, and it has the merit of being completely his 
own,—free from the defects of other influence. What he has done is clear and complete, 
and I am glad this most important work fell into the hands of one so well qualified to 
perform it. 


T regret extremely that in benefiting the Government service and the people he has 
suffered himself, and I trust he may return to Kumaon with renewed health to enjoy the 
reward of his valuable services. 


I have, &c., 
H. RAMSAY, 


KuMAON CoMMISSIONER’S OFFICE ‘} 
Commissioner. 


The 7th March, 1874. 
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Daten THE 257 Manon, 1865, 
Sir, 


Havine completed the re-settlement of the district of Gurhwal, I have 
now the honor to submit Statements Nos. XIV. and XV. The 
Police Statement, No. XVL, is not applicable to the district, 
because we have no paid Police in the Hills. 


Introduction. 


2. The Government demand of last settlement, which expired in 1860, was 
Jumma of pastand pre-e Ks. 68,630, which minus sanctioned reductions, and plus the 
cent settlement. increase from new cultivation (naiabad), became Rs, 69,274 
at the close of the 20 years’ settlement. The kamil jumma now proposed for the sanc- 
tion of Government is Rs. 96,311, showing an increase in the Land Revenue of 
Rs. 27,037 ; and I trust it may be apparent to the Board, and to his Honor the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, that in recommending sanction to this greatly enhanced jumma, 
I do so on reasonable grounds; that, while I have had due regard to the interests of 
1 | . 
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Government, I have not only been lenient in fixing the Monzahwar jummas generally, 
but have given relief to all who suffered from over-assessment during the last settle- 
ment. : ! 


3. The admirable Reports of Mr Traill, who was Commissioner of the province 
uieanatina cies of Kumaon for nearly 20 years, and of Mr. Batten, who made 
Roports of Mesers. Traill the first settlement of the district with any record of rights, 
ana Batten: give full information on all subjects of interest connected with 
Gurhwal. These Reports give geographical limits,-and classify the superficial area 
within the boundaries ; they describe the trade and products of the district ; its moral 
and physical state, from the time when the people had been reduced to the lowest 
depth of wretchedness by Goorkha oppression, to the commencement of the 20 years’ 
settlement, when ‘land first began to have any valpe, and the people to understand 
that they would réap the benefits of their own labor. They also give the fiscal changes 
that took place from 1814 to 1840 a. p. The revenue systems which prevailed 
during that period have been explained ; the Rural Police has been noticed ; the famous 
temples of Budreenath and Kidarnath, as well as all other places of importance or in- 
terest, have been described ; rivers, hills, beasts, birds, timber trees, mines and geolo- 
gical features have been mentioned ; and after these subjects, as well as all other 
worthy of notice, have been discussed by such able writers, I shall commence where 
their Reports end, and describe briefly what progress has been made since 1840, the 
present state of the district, and what has been accomplished during the settlement now 
submitted for sanction. — 


4, Before entering on details, I would bring to the notice of the Board, that it 
rar ree i aactas is not to be supposed the areas given in Mr. Batten’s last Set- 
given in Mr. Batten’s Re- tlement Statements are correct; and that the increase of area 
port: shown in'my Statements exhibits only land which had been 
brought under cultivation since 1840, or that I have raised the jumma by assessing 
“‘atahighrate.. Mr. Batten, in his Report, describes the impossibility of finding out the 
real state of the villages he was called on to settle. At that time he was entirely de- 
pendent upon the (guess) measurement book of 1823 as regards area, and on the 
reports of officials, who combining with Thokedars and Syanas (through whom for- 
mer settlements had been made) tried to conceal the prosperity of good villages, to 
under-estimate the area of all, and to magnify difficulties, such as want of markets, 
destruction caused by wild animals, &c. &e. Under the former system, when Thoke- 
dars and Syanas held several villages under one lease, they highly assessed the villag- 
es in which their relatious had shares ; while others, which they considered their own, 
or in which they were not liable to be interfered with, carried only nominal jummas. 
This unequal assessment reached back to 1818, and had never been corrected. Mr. 
Batten could not, with all the officials and influential men against him, have found out 
the real state of villages. When the settlement was made he had had no experience in 
the Hills; and while I wish it to be understood that the old settlement records 
do not correctly show the real status of cultivation in 1840, (and I am sure Mr. 
Batten will readily admit this,) I am fully sensible that officer had no means of making 
them correct ; and when he remembers his settlement labors, he may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he did an invaluable service to the people in so far reducing 
the chaos that then existed to order as to produce the record of rights which he pre- 
pared. Without that record the people would not have been ready for a settlement 
based on a Khusrah Survey. Byit the relative position of Hissahdar (proprietor), 
Khaekar (permanent occupant), and Sirthan (tenant-at-will) became known, and the 
light thrown on tenures by Mr. Batten’s record so enlightened the people, that every 
man became wise enough to watch that his holding was correctly recorded at the pre- 
sent settlement. I would also acknowledge the great value of Mr. Batten’s record of 
rights to me, as the ground-work of the moro detailed record now prepared from data 
ascertained by Khusrah measurement, 
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5. In 1840the people generally were'very poor. There were no roads, no mar- 
* .,., kets within reach, except in the vicinity of the pilgrim road 
pact cee from Hurdwar to Budreenath; and Ke cumin en had 
et Ehe. people since: scarcely recovered from the serfdom that followed a state of 
.dependence little short of slavery, which had paralyzed their energies altogether. Sine 
1840 their condition in every way has steadily, and of late years rapidly, improved. 
They have provided themselves with fire-arms. They have made extensive clearings in 
the forests ; and in some places the jungle of..a whole hill-side has been swept away. 
, They have killed thousands of wild beasts (see Appendix 15), which, previous to 1840, 
_may be said to have held possession of the forests. They have destroyed the deer and 
pigs which used to eat the crops ; and now they feel confidence in their own strength. 
-They resort most freely to Ramnuggur, Kotedwara, Dharon, Puttea, and other markets 
-at the foot of the Hills, where they sell or barter their spare grain, hemp, ginger, tur- 
‘meric, pepper, and other Hill products... The facility ofconverting the produce of their 
labor into money stimulated them to further exertions and in the southern or lower 
‘half of the district the people are now quite comfortable and independent, ‘aswell as 
sufficiently enlightened to defend themselves against any attempt at oppression. 


6. The boundaries of Gurhwal, as given in former Reports, are:—On the north 
' Boundaries of the dis- the Snowy Range, supposed to mean the water-shed, with 
trict. Hoondes in Thibet. On the east with Kumaon, an irregular 
‘line reaching from the slopes of the Nunda Dabee peak to Kote Rao in the Bhabur. On 
.the south with Bijnour;—the cross road from Kote Rao has, I believe, recently been 
.made the boundary as far as Lal Dhang, on the Rawason, and from Lal Dhang a varied 
line across Chandee to the Ganges. Qn the west with independent Gurhwal, the 
Ganges up to Deopryag, thence the Aluknunda to Roodurpryag, and from thata 
-varied line to the Snowy Range west of Kedarnath. The area contained within theée 
‘boundaries may be roughly estimated at 5,500 square miles. . 


7. Appendix No. 7 gives the names of the Pergunnahs, and number of Puttees, 
"New Sub-Divisionof Per- estates and villages into which: they are sub-divided. The sub- 
_ ggannahs necessary. divisions of Pergunnahs differ from ‘those given in the last 
‘Settlement. This became necessary, from the impossibility of a Putwaree looking after 
so mafiy villages scattered over several hundred miles. I have also transferred from 
one puttee to another (see Appendix 9) isolated villages many miles removed from the 
puttees in which they were formerly included; because they belonged to the Thoke- 
darees of men who resided in the distant puttees. The number of Putwarees has been 
increased as far as means permitted, but every one (see Appendix 11, Part 2) has a 
large tract under his charge, and the average is more than 100 square miles to each, - 


‘ 8, Appendix No. 1 gives 4,417 villages, among which the 5,500 square miles 
‘he entire area of Gurh- #6 Supposed to be divided; for every mile in the district is in- 
wal is included within vil- .cluded within the nominal boundaries of some village ; the snowy 
inge Dennen peaks are not even excepted. These boundaries have exist- 
ed from time immemorial. During the currency of the settlement, all villages had 
the power of increasing cultivation, without being liable to any extra revenue. They 
had the right of pasturage, and of using the spontaneous products within their recorded 
boundaries ; and this right was generally participated in by adjoining villages having 
little pasture-ground or forest within their boundaries, No villages had Zemindaree 
or manorial rights which authorized them to dispose of timber, claim pasturage fees, 
or exclude their neighbours, who from olden times had enjoyed the privilege of graze 
ing their catile, cutting wood, gathering leaves, &c. Under this system, cultivation 
increased very much during the last settlement. Small hamlets became large villages, 

-and new settlements sprang up, which in 1840 probably only existed as cattle-sheds, if 
they had any existence atall. - : : 
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9. ‘After it had been proved by experience that a ‘Khusrah Survey could be made, 
“Necessity for afield mea- in which the smallest fields might be correctly shown, it was 
Tea a sanction by brought to the notice of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Colvin;andoommencement Mr. Colvin, that without a field measurement there was no pos- 
of operations in 1856 4.D- a ihitity of making a satisfactory settlement in Gurhwal; and it 
was estimated that the cost of such survey would be Rs. 75,000. The proposal met 
with His Honor’s approval, and Jaikishen Joshee, who had had some experience in 
Kumaon, was.appointed Deputy Collector, and placed in charge of the survey. The 
estimated amount was sanctioned, and monthly bills were paid on being passed by the 
‘Commissioner, who periodically satisfied himself that the work was being carried out 
economically ‘and efficiently. The Deputy Collector commenced work in 1856; 
‘the mutiny puta stop to all operations from June, 1857, to December, 1858 ; but not- 
-withstundin,y all stoppages, and other difficulties, the total cost of survey and prepara- 
‘tion of record of rights was only Rs, 74,005-7-10 (see Appendix No. 16). The survey 
‘was finished in 1860, and the papers completed in 1861. The total cost of measure- 
ment and record of right was ‘Rs. 74,005 ; the area measured was 1,49,379 Beesees 
(or acres) ; therefore the cost per Beesee is a little under 8 annas, and the total cost 
will be recovered from increase of revenue in less than three years. The cost of mea- 
surement in Goonth, Sudaburt, and Madafee molting was een by the ae to 
whom they belonged. 


‘When the measurement first commenced, there were few qualified Ameens, and 
ithe work progressed slowly ; but this delay had also some advantages; it gave the peo- 
iple time to think and talk over this new process, to which they were not altogether 
‘strangers; because to prevent counter-suits for the same land in some villages, which 
‘were being ruined by litigation, some field measurements had been made. Qualified 
‘Ameens from Kumaon and Gurhwal soon became abundant, and when work re-com- 
menced in 1859, the Deputy Collector had as many Ameens as he could superintend. 
The maps showing cultivation are made to a scale, and having had the opportunity of 
‘testing a great many, I consider them most creditable. Mr. Muir, on his tour as Mem- 
ber of the Board, tested one or more of the Khusrah measurements and maps at Lohba, 
and expressed himself well pleased with their wccuracy. I have every reason to be- 
lieve, after having seen a large proportion of the cases, that the measurements and 
record of rights based on the : Khusrah are most satisfactory. 


- 10. The land measurement known in Gurhwal, and familiar to every cultivator, 
is the Nallee* fixed by Mr. Traill at 20 yards by 12240 square 
The land ‘seawatamint 
‘known inGurhwal. Proce. yards, which is supposed to be the area occupied by the quantity 
dare of Burvey Ameens of (wheat) seed contained in the measure of capacity, peculiar to 
the Hills, called » Nallee. ‘Although this Nallee measure varies in different parts of the 
district, and will not of course contain so much as 2 seers of rice in husk or barley, 
Mr. Traill’s Nallee, 20 X12, is now the standard land measure. Twenty Nallees are 
equal to one Beesee, 240 X 20==4,800, which is only 40 yards less than an acre. Beesees 
and Nallees are the measures recognized in the records and by the people. Fractions 
of a Nallee are shown in sixteenths as annas; so that 120 yards would.be called 8 
annas, 220 yards 15 annas, and so on. These calculations are thoroughly understood 
by the most ignorant Gurhwalee. 


Each Ameen had a thin rope, 20 yards long, which was divided by marks easily 
‘recognized into half, quarters, and tenths, so that the length and breadth of fields 
‘were easily ascertained, entered in the book, and the area worked outatnight. Hvery 
field, however small, was measured and numbered, and any one may readily be point- 
ed outby reference to the Shujrah and Khusrah. _Many contained lessthan 10 yards, 





@ The local term patha is becoming officially obsolete. in Gurhwal. 
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and some villages have upwards of 3,000 numbers in the Khusrah. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is not I think surprizing that the cost of the work is close on 8 annas 
per Beesee. 


11. The Pudhan, or Head of the village, was required to accompany the Ameen, 
Purtal superintendence, and give ang assistance in his power, where there were dis- 
Settlement of disputes.  Hutes ; they were shown in the column of “ remarks.” The 
Ameen, when his papers were completed, sent them to the Deputy Collector’s Office. 
A Purtal Ameen was deputed to test the measurement, and return a Statement, showing 
certain Khusrah numbers given to him, with his own and the Ameen’s measurement ; 
this purtal was further tested by a superior officer, and if the Ameen’s work showed 
inaccuracies exceeding 5 per cent., the measurement was rejected and not paid for. 


The Deputy Collector, by continually moving about, kept the different grades up 
to their work; he also disposed of the disputes, tested all the entries in the Moontu- 
khib, and the case was complete. As regards the testing the record, I was not quite 
satisfied that the work was perfect. It is not possible I think for cultivators to recog- 
nize their own fields, by having the Moontukhib entries hurriedly read over to them. 
Probably the fact of some parties entered as tenant (Khaekar) having been admitted to 
Hissahdaree in some villages made others claim rights which they did not see their way 
to when the field measurement took place; and it is not unlikely that, as the work pro- 
gressed, many acquired a knowledge about their own rights which they had not when 
they were written down as tenantsin the Khusrah. Atthe settlement many objections 
not entered in the Khusrah were made to me. When the case was clear, I altered the 
record in presence of both parties ; when there was a doubt, I recognized the superior 
right of the party I thought best entitled to it; leaving the other his remedy by a 
regular suit. And in order that there might be no ignorance in so important a point 
as the record of rights, every cultivator was supplied, at his own expense, with a list 
of his fields, showing the “‘ Thokes” to which they belonged. These ‘‘ Parchas ” or 
(Schedules), ‘‘ Hufz” as they are called, were most useful, and when each village was 
called up for settlement, all mistakes discovered by the aid of the ‘‘ Parchas ” were 
corrected. In transfers by sale or gift, or in execution of a decree, the numbers of the 
Khusrah are now specified, and in disputes a man files his ‘‘ Parcha’”’ to show what his 
fields are. 


12. The Mouzahwar assessment at last settlement differed little from what it 
yaa siaiuet ics nenircnees had been in all previous settlements subsequent to 1823. 
in 1828 A. D., with actual area now The measurement book of 1823 supplied the data on 
Sa ae ieee which all subsequent settlements were made. A com- 
past 42 years. parison of the (guess) measurement of 1823, with the 
actual area now ascertained, proves that, in flat lands, the old reckoning rather over 
than under-estimated the area. It is said Mr. Traill suspected the accuracy of the 
returns for some puttees in Chandpore and Budhan, and doubled the estimated area. 
The Khusrah measurement has proved that these suspicions were without foundation ; 
for their measured areas only show a small increase as compared with other puttecs, 
although these puttees are in a more prosperous state now than they were in 1823. 
The following Statement shows the estimated area and revenue of Gurhwal at four 


periods during the last 42 years :— 








YEAR. No. of Villages. | No. of Beesees. Demand. REMARKS, © 
1822 2,929 57,432 §8,611 Mr. Traill’s Statement D. 
1824 ee 76,3408 66,861 ® This includes 30,135 Beesees 
1840 4,103 89,658 68 ,682f of waste, 
1864 4,895 ° 1,49,879 95,546 + This is exclusive of Bhoti 
Mehals. 
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Omitting minute fractions, the assessment per Beesee under these four settlements 
may be called— 


1822. 1824. 1840. 1864. 
R. A. R. A. R. A. R. A. 
Rate per Beesee 1 83 . O 14 0 123 0 ll 


Ido not mean it to be understood that these are the actual rates, but it is clear that 
Messrs. Traill and Batten, having no means of knowing the correct area, supposed 
that the number of Beesees given in their Statements represented the area they as- 
sessed. The experience of upwards of 40 years has proved that their assessment was 
not too high, and that cultivation has greatly increased. Therefore, under the many 
advantages and improved condition of the country, it cannot be said that my rate 
of assessment, which is lower than any previous one, is high. I am satisfied that my 
assessment is in no case high, and, generally speaking, exceedingly low. The highest 
assessed villages are those in which reductions were allowed on the old jummas. 


13. Measurement, as arule, only extended to terraced land; i. ¢., the villagers 
were only required to have such land measured. If 
Gia Gia tee geovenana? they wished to have any cleared land, which was only 
ue occasionally brought under cultivation, included in the 
survey, they were at liberty todo so, but such land was not brought under assessment. 
On the other hand, they were required to have all the terraced land measured, and 
they were responsible for pointing it out to the Ameens. To prevent fraud, and con- 
sequent loss of revenue, it was proclaimed that all terraced land left unmeasured by 
the villagers would be considered to have been given up by them, and available for 
others who might offer for it. This measure was absolutely necessary for the protec- 
tion of Government, and the number of cases in which land had been concealed, not- 
withstanding the proclaimed penalty proved the necessity of it. No less than 7,888 
Beesees, which ought to have been, were not measured. Except where concealed 
lands could, with advantage, be given in separate leases, it was added to the village 
which had previously owned it, on the village paying a small fine to remunerate the 
informer, and the cost of the measurement. Amount of these fines credited to the 
Government Treasury was only Rs. 1,114. 


14. Boundary disputes were settled by the Deputy Collector, but, as a rule, the 
boundaries described in the measurement book of 1823, 

oo eee ao ule, the which were also recognized at the 20 years’ settlement, 
remained unaltered. They are well known, and, asa 

rule, villages are divided by ridges, rivers or ravines, which cannot be mistaken. 
Where small spurs, trees, rocks, &c., which interested parties could misrepresent, had 
been the boundaries, and disputes did occur, they were disposed of on the spot, and 


pillars erected to define the new boundaries. momerens such cases were rare. 


15. At the present settlement a good many Dakhilee villages have been made 
separate mouzalhis, as per margin. This was done at the 
request of the proprietors, and because in some in- 
stances the Dakhilee had become almost as large as the 
village to which it had been attached. These 
Pottahs.|Villages.| TW mouzahs not unfrequently were at a great 
distance from the estates to which they had 
belonged, though proprietors had separate in- 
terests altogether ; and‘it appeared on every 
ground advisable to, consider them distinct 
mouzahs. 


Dakhilce villages made separate 
Mouzahs, 








Expired Settlement +: 1,894 4,108 
New Settlement See 3,116 4,417 
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16. After all the measurement papers had been completed, I prepared a book, 


giving the infor- 
1.—Area recorded in 1823. 


Measurements ascertained. 2°7~Revenue demand of expired mation as per 


A book was prepared, show- ea margin. I as- 

ere ee past “4_Total area of measurement. sumed that ter- 

Woe deteeniiice the ee 5.—Permanently cultivated. All reduced 

ee © prop 6.—Ditto do. including half of (to one quality raced land gene- 

J ° periodical cultivation. of land, see rall with an 
7.—Three-fourths of total area. J paragraph 19. yy 


average popula- 
tion, was worth 0-11-6 per Beesee. The tables I had prepared enabled me at once, 
with the aid of my local knowledge, to determine the proper jumma. If there were 
any special causes, such as sparse population, vicinity to heavy jungle, high elevation, 
or undue proportion of periodical cultivation, or waste terraced land, &., I made such 
alterations as appeared reasonable. Putting aside exceptional causes, my land tables 
enabled me to fix a jumma on sound data; while the information given in other co- 
lumns enabled me to satisfy myself: whether there were exceptional causes sufficient to 
enhance or reduce that jumma. Having announced the jumma to the villagers, I had to 
listen to the same pleas in almost every case ; if any reasonable objection was brought 
to my notice I readily gave a reduction ; in other cases I answered the objections, and 
after a little discussion the durkhast was signed, and the parties retired. In one case 
only was there a refusal to take the lease of a cultivated village, and that was in con- 
sequence of a feud between two Thokedars. Some waste villages (see Appendix 8) with 
a few acres of cultivation were thrown up at first, because I would not give a whole 
hill-side for Rs. 2; but most of these have since been taken up. 


17. Previous to making the settlement of any puttee I inspected every village 
in it, so far as to make myself acquainted with its 
pTomonal iwpcton of th etter position, the nature of the houses, its vicinity 
: to jungle, &e. ; and the Pudhans were with me to 
point out every conceivable drawback or difficulty. Having prepared myself in this 
way to give a reply to every objection that was urged, the villagers of one or two or 
more puttees, according to size, assembled at a convenient spot, and when I had dis- 
posed of their cases I proceeded to make myself acquainted with the villages of ano- 
ther puttee. While I was looking at new villages, my Office was employed in finish- 
ing off the papers connected with those recently disposed of. Asa rule, every man 
whose name was recorded in the Tehrij was present when the settlement was made. 
A mark xX was put opposite to those who were absent; but if many were absent, I 
postponed the settlement to a future day. Specimens of the skeleton maps prepared 
by me, filled in and colored, will be found in Appendix 25. 


18. The increase of revenue in some villages was rather startling to those who 

had been accustomed to increases varying from 1 

Py See ee ae : os, to5 Rs. But it appeared to me most unjust that a 

village, which by official influence or other means, 

without any ostensible reason, had hitherto been altogether under-estimated and under- 

assessed, should continue to have the benefit of a low assessment; while others, perhaps 

in less prosperous circuinstances, had been paying an average juimma for 40 years. On 

such cases I made no allowance, but in new villages, where cultivation had greatly in- 

creased during the last settlement, I invariably gave them more favorable rates, be- 

cause in such cases the villages were not firmly established, and high rates might have 
checked their progress. ussudee jummas in such cases were also frequently given. 


19. Only three qualities of land were shown in the Khusrah measurement. This 
system was observed with the object of preventing Ameens 


Ranlibioe ict Tene misrepresenting the quality of land; (1) irrigated ; (2) first 
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class, unirrigated ; and (3) second-class unirrigated lands, are the three divisions 
which, as a rule, represent the assessed cultivated area. The produce of irrigated is 
considered equal to double that of second-rate dry land, and that of first-class dry _ 
was, a3 compared with second-class land, more valuable by one-third, as shown in | 
margin. Ina favorable year this calculation may not cor- 


Aores. 
‘Trrigated, +. 8—=6 rectly represent the yield of the three lands above specified, but 
Sa rcyer eae a : considering that in dry seasons second-class land produces 





proportionately less than the good unirrigated land, and that 
land capable of being irrigated is so far independent of rains 
as to give, under unfavorable circumstances, even a fair crop, I thought the estimate 
of the produce of these three qualities of land was sound. I am now of opinion that 
I should have assessed the irrigated land more highly. 


2nd Class dry land, 9=13 





20. In fixing the jumma, I took into consideration all particulars affecting the 
Ganddemtondadens present and the futhre prosperity of every village. Where a 
the jummas. Increase of hill-side is steep, the terrace walls require extra labor. Where 
en cn former the women were in excess of the men; where the men were 

generally old, or the male population consisted chiefly of boys ; 
where the land was too extensive for the village community to cultivate, and its isolated 
position put it beyond the reach of non-resident cultivators (Paekasts); where the 
vicinity of heavy jungle rendered the crops liable to destruction by bears and deer, and 
the cattle were likely to suffer from tigers ; these, and other reasons, which it is unne- | 
cessary to detail, induced me, in many instances, to assess land far below the average 
rate. The increase of Land Revenue is Rs. 27,037, which is at the rate of 39 per cent. 
on the former Jummabundee; but I am perfectly confident that every jumma which I 
have fixed is even now very low, and I have no hesitation in stating that, during the 
currency of the present settlement, the prosperity of the people will increase, and a 
large extent of new cultivation will again admit of increment of the Land Revenue 
at the next settlement. 


21. Hitherto no charge has ever been made for water-mills. As water-mills are 
Water-mills; rent fixed Very profitable, and usually the property of private individuals 
for firat time. who monopolize the water, and claim rights in it, I thought it 
only fair the proprietor, who realized profits, should pay a small rent. Where mills 
belonged to the village community, and no charge for grinding was levied, these were 
not assessed. In private water-mills a charge of one-sixteenth of the grain ground is 
made. A mill ought to grind at least two maunds in 24 hours; so that the proprietor 
would get five seersa day. The mill commonly used can be put up for a trifle; in fact 
the cost of it would be repaid by the receipts of one month. As the tax was new to the 
people, I only charged one rupee for a mill, liable to any interruption, and two Rupees 
on those which are at constant work throughout the year. The rates at Sreenuggur, 
Roodurpryag, and some places on the pilgrim road, are a little higher. As this item 
of revenue is liable to change, I would recommend that it be shown as Sayer. I have 
excluded mill-rents from village jummas, because mills are liable to be destroyed by 
floods; and the present mill-rent will greatly increase as soon as the novelty of the 
charge has passed away. | 7 


22. The temple land claims had been fully investigated previous to settlement, 
Goonth or temple land and those whose rights had been established were confirmed | 
erate: under the orders of Government, No. 2044, dated 18th October, 
1859. It was ruled under Government orders issued in connection with the enquiry 
about temple lands, that very small grants of Goonth land were to be investigated at 
the settlement. Under these orders I recognized the small Goonth holdings which 
were supported by competent authority; while those for which sufficient proof was not 
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forthcoming were resumed ; Goonth assignments made by villages were upheld or not 
according to the wishes of the villagers; and, where assessed, the revenue due on such 
land was charged to the village. All existing Goonth villages have been measured, ° 
and the number of Beesees thus alienated is 8,078 ; while 181 Beesees have, under or- 
ders quoted, been resumed. Under the sub-settlement the Goonth revenue amounts 
to’Rs. 7,139. | 


23. At the time Goonth land claims were investigatéd, those held as maifee also 
came under consideration. In this district there are very few 
of these ; only six maafee estates, containing 366 Beesees, were 
upheld ; while 108 Beesees, hitherto held rent-free, were assessed as Khalsah. The 
maafee estates pay an assigned revenue of Rs. 263, under the sub-settlement made 
for them. 


Madafee Estates. 


24. The Sudaburt assignments in favor of certain temples* were fully reported 
on by Mr. J. Strachey in 1850, and the revenues of the estates 


Sudaburt Estates. ‘ ° 
ree ergo from which Sudaburt funds were provided, were by Govern- 
pe aan Kedarnath, ment orders placed under the control of a Local Agency, and 


devoted to the construction and maintenance of Dispensaries. 
These have been erected at suitable spots on the pilgrim road, the lowest being at 
Sreenuggur, and are so situated, that a pilgrim is never more than two marches from 
a Dispensary from the time he leaves Sreenuggur, till he again descends to the plains. 
These valuable institutions have saved a great many lives. Before their erection, sick 
pilgrims were left by their friends, whose means did not permit of their halting, to die. 
A great many of them got swollen legs from the bite of a small fly ; now they are 
treated and fed at the Dispensaries, and on recovery many, instead of going on to 
Budrinath, return at once to the plains. Before these Branch Dispensaries were in- 
stituted, these unhappy creatures, unable to movefrom swollen legs, were left to die of 
starvation. 


25. The Sudaburt Puttee of Dussowlee is the only part of the district which has 
not been correctly measured. In 1852, Mr. Strachey had it measured in blocks, but the 
people are dissatisfied with the result. Such a measurement is not only incorrect, but 
a correct record of rights cannot be prepared from it. Mr. Strachey’s measurement 
has not, as a rule, been interfered with, though in some instances the villagers have, at 
their own expense, applied for re-measurement, and a few of them have been re- 
measured at the expense of the Sudaburt funds. 


26. In investigating the Kumlesur temple lands, I found that a considerable por- 
tion of them were not temple, «. ¢., Goonth, but charitable, or Sudaburt assignments, and - 
a recommendation that the villages so assigned be taken charge of by the Local Agents, 
and the proceeds applied to the construction of another Branch Dispensary, has been 
submitted to you for the consideration of Government. 


27. The tenure question has undergone many changes since the introduction of 
British rule in Gurhwal. At first Thokedars, or Syanas, were 
the prominent characters. They assumed to some extent the 
position which had been held by various parties, who, under the Government of Rajahs, 
and of the Goorkhas, had been responsible for the revenue, or who had held the land 
rent-free. Mr. Traill, after having made use of the Syanas, until experience made him 
independent of them, recorded his opinion that three-fourths of the villages were 
wholly cultivated by the actual proprietors of the land ; and that of the remaining 
fourth, the right of property and occupancy was vested in the same individuals. Since 
Mr. Traill’s Report was written (1824), thousands of acres of jungle have been re-claim- 
ed, and the proprietary class has consequently increased, The Gurhwal settlement 
3 


Tenures. 
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may therefore, to a great extent, be considered Ryotwaree, as individuals only pay 
their quotas of revenue due, plus cesses and Malgoozaree fee. Where hereditary ten- 


’ ants occupied land, they had, during the past settlement, paid small fees, such as one 


rupee on the marriage of a daughter, a leg or breast, or both, of every goat killed, and 
other indefinite cesses, which caused great litigation, when ill-will grew up between a 
proprietor and his tenants; the former tried to ruin the latter by perpetual suits for 
perquisites, and the tenant cantinued to deprive him of his rights by trying to prove 
that the proprietor had received all he was entitled to. These perquisites were very 
well when the people were quite uncivilized, and required the support of aman more 
intelligent than themselves. Practice has proved that these perquisites could not now 
be upheld, and I commuted them to a payment of 20 per cent. on the revenue, 
which gives the proprictor more than he was ever entitled to demand ; while without 
adding to his former actual payments, it made the tenant safe against all irregular in- 
definite demands. The hereditary tenant is called Khaekar in Gurhwal; he holds a here- 
ditary but nat a transferable right, though he may sub-lease his land to a tenant-at- 
will. The Khaekar’s rent cannot be increased under any circumstances ; and, as long 
as he pays the rent and share of cess recorded in the Furd Phaut, he cannot be in- 
terfered with by the proprietor. The Paekast or non-resident cultivator has also here- 
ditary rights not transferable ; in fact his position as regards the land is tho same as 
Khaekar ; the only difference is, the Paekast resides in one village and cultivates the 
land of another. 


Sirthan, or tenant-at-will, has no permanent rights whatever. He makes his own 
arrangements with the proprietor, usually only for one crop. He pays in money or in 
kind, and Sirthans are not entered in the record of rights. Khaekars and Paekasts 
are protected by having their holdings and the demands they are liable to clearly de- 
fined in the record. Tenants-at-will are rare in Gurhwal. Khaekars sometimes cul- 
tivate in “ Sirthee” a field or fields adjoining their own. 


28. Pudhan is the hill term for Sudder Malgoozar. In appointing Pudhans I 
was guided by two principles : 1st, that the Pudhan ought to be 
a shareholder in the village ; 2nd, that as few Pudhans as were 
compatible with efficiency should be appointed. When a Pudhan was non-resident, 
from his being a Pudhan in several villages, I kept such a man Pudhan for the collec- 
tion of revenue, but nominated a resident Khaekar “‘Ghurpuchan,”’ for the performance 
of police duties ; where there was land set apart at the former settlement for the re- 
muneration of Pudhans, I did not interfere with it, but, estimating it at the rate of the 
revenue it equalled, I added so much more as made the Pudhan’s perquisites equal to 
five per cent., or vice versd. Existing Pudhans were not interfered with, except where 
they had been found utterly untrustworthy, or inefficient, in paying the revenue. 
The office of Pudhan is hereditary, except in special cases, when, from tho son of the 
former Pudhan having been a child at his father’s death, a relative had been appointed 
to the duty ; that man’s possession was not disturbed, but it was declared thmt, on a 
vacancy occurring, the representative of the old Pudhan might urge his claim. When 
it became necessary to diminish the number of existing Pudhans, those whose services 
were no longer required were allowed to remain during lifetime, to prevent their being 
called on to serve as coolies. 


Pudhancharee. 


29. Syanas and Thokedars became prominent characters in the early part of Bri- 
tish rule, and they did not fail to avail themselves of their 
superior knowledge to improve their position. They were at 
first Revenue as well as Police Officers. Their revenue duties were transferred to 
Pudhans ; and as police they were found to be much worse than useless. They, to 
a certain extent, did away with village responsibility, and as it paid them best always 


Thokedars and Syanas. 
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to let off a criminal, they generally made themselves so obnoxious that, in 1856, the 
Senior Assistants of Kumaon and Gurhwal drew up a joint Memorandum, recommend- 
ing that this class of officials should be relieved of all police duties, and, as far as 
possible, be absorbed on casualties occurring, or at the next settlement. I carefully 
examined every msl and order of Mr. Traill connected with all the Thokedars of the 
district. Every case was considered separately, and a roobakaree, giving all particulars 
regarding each Syana or Thokedar, was recorded for every puttee. Those who, under 
Government order, No. 871A. of 1856, could not be upheld, were struck off; while 
those who were upheld were paid in lieu of irregular cesses at the rates of 3, 6, or 10 
per cent., according to rights established. This Malikana is entered in the Phaut, and 
will be collected with the revenue. 


30. Cesses have not been levied at any previous settlement, because, I presume, — 
they were not necessary. There were 21 Putwarees, who were only required 
to perform Government service. Villagers were required to make arrange- 
ments for carrying diks ; Chowkeedars or District Police of any kind had no existence ; 
and schools were unheard of. Road Funds never had been collected, because any rea- 
sonable percentage on the Jummabundee would effect no good. Personal service for 
the repairs of roads has always been required, and that system which contributes 
so much to the general prosperity as well as the convenience of every village has 
been maintained. 


Cesses. 


31. The duties of Putwarees have now become more responsible, and so much 
more difficult than before that a better class of men are required. 
Every Putwaree now must be thoroughly acquainted with Khusrah 
measurement, and his duties are so many more that he cannot attend to villages scat- 
tered over hundreds of miles as before. 


1.—Putwarees. 


Increased duties, consequent on the measurement, induced me to fix a Putwaree 
cess = 4 per cent., which is not too high, as there are no village Putwarees. The amount 
realized by this cess, added to the sum sanctioned by Government, enabled me to 
increase the number of Putwarees, so as to give each a manageable charge, and to fix 
the salary of these officials at 10 Rs., which is no more than sufficient to procure com- 
petent men, leaving a small balance to cover the expense of a Mohurrir to look after the 
accounts (vide Appendix No. 17). For some years this change had been anticipated, 
and Putwareeships were filled up, as vacancies occurred, by qualified men. 


Those who were capable of learning were required to qualify themselves ; and, 
only four old servants, incapable of learning, were kept on their former pay, while two 
Ameens are employed to do their survey duties. On these old men going, the estab- 
lishment will be completed. 


32. Of late years time has acquired a value with the people, and they have such 
a dislike to making arrangements for carrying the District Daks, which 
under the Putwaree system had become so numerous, that I did away with 
all personal service in this Department, and fixed a cess of 3 per cent.,—a much more 
popular arrangement with the people, when it is considered that villages on a high road 
had to carry a dik every day, if they received no aid from those more distant; and if 
the latter did aid in the transmission of letters, they had to send men to a consider- 
able distance. It will be seen that the ces’ I have raised to meet all dak requirements is 
cheap to the villagers. But this is the smallest advantage ; it makes all contribute to 
the discharge of a duty which might fall very heavily on some. It prevented unne- 
cessary interference by means of Putwarees or Chuprasees in arranging daks on lines 
perpetually changing, as the District Authorities moved in different directions. The 
expedition in despatch of reports and receipt of orders has added much to Police effi- 
ciency; and last, not least, every village may, without charge, communicate by letter 


2.—Dak. 
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with any part of the district, which is an advantage that will be more appreciated 
every year. The estimate of receipts and disbursements of the Dik Fund is shown in 


Appendix No. 17. 


33. The necessity of a school cess cannot be questioned. The people themselves 
are not everywhere sufficiently advanced to see the advantage of a 
little education even; but, in consideration of a small trifle, which no one 
can have difficulty in paying, this cess of 3 per cent. on the juwmma places the oppor- 
tunity of learning to read and write within reach of the large mass of the people. School- 
masters only receive Rs. 5 per mensem, as they are not expected to teach more than 
reading, writing, anda little figuring. Any intelligent boy who wishes to learn more can 
_ go toa superior school. The schools are located so as, with the aid of the Tehseelee 
schools, to bring the greatest number of villages within reach of one; and it is most 
satisfactory to find they are generally well attended. A Sub-Deputy Inspector super- 
intends all these schools ; and the Inspector, on his tours, examines and exercises a ge-~ 
neral superintendence over them. The Pundits are paid through me; and I take every 
opportunity of visiting the schools. I also fix the localities of schools, and consider 
it is necessary to their prosperity that they remain under me; 50 far as to make the 
Pundit feel that the District Officer is to some extent liis master. School-masters have 
a fair chance of succeeding to Putwareeships ; and this hope makes them zealous in the 
discharge of their educational duties. All the money realized by this cess is expended 


as shown in Appendix 17. 


8.—Schools. 


34. The trade of Bhoti and of the lower Hills has been fully noticed in the printed 
Reports already referred to. Of late years, the value of borax has fallen so 
low that a very limited quantity is brought from Hoondes. The Gurhwal 
Bhootea traders seldom came lower than Nundpryag some years ago, but Nund- 
pryag, which used to be a busy place during the cold weather, has lost its importance 
from the Bhooteas carrying their borax down to Ramnuggur in Kumaon, where they 
sell it to the traders at that mart, and purchase goor (coarse sugar) and other articles 
without the expensive intervention of the Bunniah. Immense quantities of red pepper 
and turmeric are exported from the lower puttees ; the latter remunerative articles are 
grown in jungles where nothing else can be grown. They are not liable to injury by 
pigs, bears, or other animals. No article of commerce has undergone such a change as 
copper pice. In Mr. Traill’s Report it is stated 176 were equal in value to one rupee. 
Of late years, these shapeless pice have been exported in large quantities to the plains ; 
and, when very cheap, not more than 80 pice can be now bought for arupee. Theo 


present price is 64. 


Trade. 


35. During the last ten years, middlemen who used to draw large profits from 
Bhoti and the Northern Puttees, in consequence of the people 
of these parts being afraid to come down, lest they should get 
small-pox, have disappeared. The whole of Gurhwal has been inoculated or vaccinat- 
ed, and the northern men have no longer any fear of going even to the marts at the 


foot of the Hills, 


36. The revenue from the sale of spirituous liquors in Gurhwal is almost 

entirely confined to the town of Sreenuggur. The Bhooteas make their 

own drink, but they don’t sell it, or attempt to induce others to drink. I 

hope and think there is no prospect of an increase of Abkaree Revenue, which now 
@? realizes only Rs. * 


Vaccination general. 


Abkaree. 


37. Wild animals of all kinds have been immensely reduced during the last 20 
years. No less than 3,993 tigers’, leopards’, and bears’ skins have been 

@ Wildanimals, . ; 
brought in for reward during the last 14 years. How many more must 
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have been wounded and died ? With few exceptions, men are not required now to 
guard their fields at nightin the lower half of the district. The only very large jun- 
gle still in possession of wild animals is the Doodootolee Range in Chandpore, with its 
spurs running down to Dharjoolee, north and west. 


38. All money-payments by Government to temples have ceased. One lump-sum, 

Cessation of pensions to equal to 20 years’ payment, was given some years ago, and since 

temples. the money was expended the temples appear to have lost much 
of their value in the eyes of the priests as well as of the people. 


39. In Appendix No. 4 I have given a list of existing tea plantations ; and Appen- 
Tea plantation and waste ix 5 gives a list of waste landswhich may be offered for sale. 
Jands. I was much disappointed at finding so little good waste land ; 
and in order that none should escape notice, I crossed every ridge and hill, in the 
hope of discovering good tea sites, as I am fully alive to the advantage of ‘lavage 
a thriving plantation in every puttee if possible. I am afraid many of the sites speci- 
fied in Appendix 5 will be found too high for tea. 


40. Roads have made good progress during the last ten years. The Statement 

herewith forwarded shows the different lines of communication that have 

_ been made, and all are ofa gradient suited to laden ponies. The roads no 

doubt have added very much to the prosperity of the district. The iron suspension 

bridges at Sreenuggur, Roodurpryag, and Kurnpryag are oe valuable ; but more 
bridges and more roads are much required. 


Roads. 


41, The Deputy Collector Jaikishen deserves? much credit for unwearied zeal 
and tact in accomplishing the survey of the district. He had 
to make men for the work, and exercise an active superinten- 
dence over a very extended field. He did his duty right well, and, considering all 
difficulties, made an excellent survey, and a good record of rights, in little more than 
three years. 


Deputy Collector. 


42, Inthe forms of Appendices I have given much information which was col- 
lected while I was ascertaining other points useful to know at 
the settlement. Although all these Statements are not purely 
revenue ; they are so connected with the district, that [have forwarded them with my 
Report. 


43. I have now briefly noticed all that bears on the settlement submitted 
for sanction. I have not attempted to enter on general subjects of interest, 
because, as already stated, every pergunnah has been described, every 
peculiarity noticed ; in fact, full particulars on all subjects have already been published 
in the interesting and full Reports of Messrs. Traill and Batten. 


I have, &e., 


J. O’B. BECKETT, 
Senior Asstt. Commr., Settlement Officer. 


Information in Appendices. 


Conclusion. 
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Boundaries of the district. 

New sub-division of Pergunnahs necessary. 

The entire of Gurhwal is included within village boundaries. 

Necessity for a field measurement; its sanction by Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Colvin ; and commeneement of operations in 1856. 

The land measurement known in Gurhwal. Procedure of Ameens. 

Purtal superintendence. Settlement of disputes. 

Comparison of guess measurement of 1823, with actual areas now ascer- 
tained. Estimated area and revenue at four periods during the past 42 
years. 

Terraced land only was measured. Means used for prevention of fraud. 

Boundaries are, as a rule, the same as in 1823. 

Dakhilee villages made separate Mouzahs. 

Measurements ascertained ; a book was prepared, showing area, cultivation, 
past jumma, and census. 

Personal inspection of each Puttee previous to its Settlement procedure. 


Startling changes in some cases on former rates. Jumma of new villages. 


- Qualities of land. 


Considerations in fixing thejumma. Increase of Land Revenue on former 
Settlement. 


Rent fixed on water-mills for the first time to be shown as Sayer. 

Temple land claims. 

Maiifee estates. 

Sudaburt estates. , 

Sudaburt Puttee of Dussowlee, the only part of the district incorrectly mea- 


~~ gured by Mr. Strachey. 


Part of Kumlesur temple land found, on investigation, to be Sudaburt, not 
Goonth, and recommended to be taken charge of by Local Agents. 


Changes of tenure since introduction of British rule. 
Pudhancharee. 

Syanas and Thokedars. 

Cesses not levied at former settlements. 


Putwarces. Increase of numbers, efficiency, and pay, and a cess of 4 per 
cent. levied. 
District Dak at 3 per cent. cess, in lieu of personal service. 


Schools, cess, teachers, superintendence. 
Trade. 


Bhooteas no longer fear visiting the lower marts on account of small-pox. 
Abkaree Revenue insignificant. 

Destruction of wild animals during past 20 years. 

Money-payments to temples have ceased. 

Tea plantations and waste lands available. 

Roads made ;. many more required. 

Services of Deputy Collector Jaikishen Joshee. 

Information not purely revenue given in the Appendices. 


Conclusion. 


on 
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INDEX. 


General abstract of area, revenue, and census, &c. 
Resumed Goonth and Maiafee. 

Historical and chronological list of Kings of Gurhwal. 
Tea plantations. 

Lands available for tea plantations. 


Remissions of revenue by summary settlement and by temporary re- 
missions. 


List of Pergunnahs and Puttees, forming Index of Map, No. 23. 
List of villages waste. | 

Ditto ditto transferred from one Puttee to another. 

Census Tables. | 


Number and position of Schools, Part I. 


_ Number and districts of Putwarees, Part II. 


Time-tables of District Dak. 
Plants cultivated in the district. 
Number of disputes decided during 20 years. 


Coroner’s inquests, Part I. 
Rewards paid for destruction of wild animals. 


‘Expenses of settlement. 


Estimate of income and expenditure of cesses. 
Mines. 

Roads ; cost of construction. 

List of routes. 

Abstract of Goonth and Maifee tenures. 

Wild animals, &c., of the chace. 


Skeleton map of the district, showing divisions and sub-divisions, with 
Index. 


Ditto ditto Putwarees’ Hulkas ; position of Schools ; roads. 
Sample Pergunnah Map, showing every village. 


J. O'B. BECKETT, 


Senior Assistaut Commissioner. 
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No. 


Gunga Sulan 


Tulla Salan 


Mulla Sulan 


Baruhsyoon 


Budhan 


Chandpore 


Dewulgurh 


Dussowlee 


Nagpore 


Choundkote 


Painkhunda 


Pergunnah. 


Puttee. 





Ujmer 
Kurondoo P. 
T. Seela 


Painaon 


Googuroo Khatter, &c. 


Bunelsyoon 
Patwalsyoon 
Lohba 


Khunsur 


Pindur War 
Do. 


Pindur Par 


Nundak 


Teilee 


Seelee 
Ranegudh 
Dhaijyoolee 
Choopurakote 
Chouthan 
Kundarsyoon 
Goordoorsyoon 
Tulla Do. 
Bichla N. 
T. Kaleephat 
Bamsir 
Kungudeegar 
walsyoon 


T. Painkhunda 


( 


20 ) 


No. 5. 
Srres available for Tea Plantations. 


eee 


Mue 





PaRricuLaks. 





Western slope of Ujmergurh peak. 

Above the villages Dusmeeree and Khetotiys. 

On the Churekh hill. 

The top of the ridge separating Pajnaon from Iriakote. 

Along the top of the range between Googuroogurh 
and Iriakote. 

Eastern and Northern slopes of Udwanee hill. 

Northern slope between Rohira and Hurgudh villages. 
Reserved at settlement for Tea. 

Head of the valley above Mutkota village, in the 


Lumdanda valley, near Jhoomakhet. Reserved at 
settlement for Tea. 


The head of the Goomtee river, near Koonjajhalee 
village. 


All the top of the Northern slope between Kimolee 
and Loltee. 


In the Solputtee, near Sunkot, between and above 
Moondolee and Ichholee villages. 
The head of the Chookla valley. 


At Chourasain. Bottom of site, 5,700 feet, near Mun- 
jyasee village. (Doubtful.) 

Above Kimolee. 

Sukund waste village. 

Wherever the forest is not too high. 

Between Murwara and Doodurtolee peak. 

Between Boongedar and Lohba. 

Bhainswara, waste village. 

Slope of hill between. 

Above the villages Pulnaon and Sainj. 

The head of the Ningol river. 

The head of the Kyoonjgudh river. 

The forest above Toolunga village, 5,600 feet bottem 
of site. Scarcity of labor. 

Forest land, all too steep. 

Forest land, too high and cold. 

N. B.—It is impossible to estimate the area of forest 


lands. Some estimates I have made turned out to be 
very far from the real measure. 
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No. 7. 
List of Divisions and Sub-Divisions, Index to Mup No 23. 























Ba 
2 
Name of Puttee. a No. Name of Pattee. 
1 : 
ro 
a 
a 
6 
a 
a 
Sp 
pe 
o 
Fay 
(| 1 | Bamsoo. 
ni 2 | Kaleephat Mulla. 
Bunelsyoon. BS | 3 Kaleephat Tulla. 
Bungurhsyoon. 4 | Maikhunda. 
Gugwarsyoon. x 4} 5 | Nagpore Malla. 
Idwalsyoon. a, 6 | Nagpore Bichla, 
Khatsyoon. = 7 | Nagpore Tulla. 
Kundwalsyoon. qi 8 | Ooegum. 
Kupholeyoon. (| 9 | Purkundee. 4 44 
Muniyarsyoon. 
Nadulsyoon. 
Paidoolsyoon. Ni | 
Putwalsyoon. x 
Rawutsyoon. ; 
Sitonsyoon. 3 1 | Painkhunda Mulla. - 
Uswalsyoon. 5 2 | Painkhunda Tulla. § .- 
2 
5 
Khaunatr. 
Kupeeree. 
Kurakote. (| 1 | Dhangoo Mulla, or Dobryalsyoon. 
Nundak. bq 2 | Dhangoo Tulla. 
Pindur War. _ $ | Kurondoo Walla. 
Pindar Par. ~ @ 21} 4 | Kurondoo Palla. 
é 4| 6 | Lungoor. 
ed 6 | Oodepore Mulla. 
> 7 | Oodepore Bichla, wa 
Chandpore Seelee,. & 8 | Oodepore Tulla. L, a, 
Chandpore Teilee. {| 9 | Ujmer. e 
Choopurakote. 
Chouthan. 
Ivhaij yoolee. | 1 Bungarsyoon. 
Lohba. 2 2 | Dhoundyalsyoon. 
Raneegudh, a Pe 8 Goojuroo, 
Sirgoor. : e $ 4 | Iriyakote. 
= 5 | Khatlee. 
“2 6 | Kolagar. 
s 7 Meldhar. . Be 
Gorarsyoon. 3 8 | Sablee. a 8 
Jamtolsyoon. qj g | Saindhar, ma. 
Kimgudeegar. { 10 | Tulayee. i 
Moundarsyoon. 
Muwalsyoon. 
Pingla Pakba. =. | Bhebur. 
i ete ia ij 
PETER nS 3 | Bijlot Palla. 
by 4 | Bongee. 
2 & | Budulpore Mulla. 
Bidolsyoon. 3 4} 6 Budulpore Tulla. 
Buchhunsyoon. = 7 | Kourea Wulla. 
Chuloonsyoon. ss g | Kourea Palla, 
Dhunpore. & g | Painaon. 
Goordoorsyoon. 10 | Seela Mulla. " i; 
Kundarsyoon. (| 11 | Seela Tulla. : 


Kathoolsyoon. ae 


Band. 
Dussowlee Mulla. 
Dussowlee Tulla. 
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CHANDPORE. 


DEWULGUEH. 


Gurea Sunax. Torra Svunay. 


NAGPORE. 
ON en, ee en SSS ee 





Dvussow ke. 
ree ~*~ 


Choopurekote 
Raneogudh 
Buchhunsyoon 


Kundarsyoon 


Mulla Nagpore 
Bichla Nagpore 


Budulporo 
Bhabur 


Oodeporo M. 
Ujmer 


Dussowlee T. 


~~ 


bad pet 


Boowarkote N. 


Sirsolee N. 
Rilamungree 
Tirkote 


Total 


Choonkhet 
Sukund 


Nougaon N. 
Dhovowakholee N. 


Total 


Bhainswara N. 


Khikhun N. 
Dilaoon 


Total 


Iriya 
Jeetporo N. 
Punyalce 


Total 


Gurhwalee N. 


Bharpoie 
Dhoora 


Total 


SUDABURT. 


Bhoomula 
Bhountee 
Bedoola 
Kanchoola 
Dal 
Nacetoleo 
Sena 
Ungoolee 


Total 






































6 4 9 0 ste eee 
16 0 2 0 eee * 
1 -@ 2 0 eae on 
92 0 4 0 es saz 
59 4 10 0 see eve 
3. 8 2 O 8 4 eae omen 
ll 0 Ae <i a 
Oo OL CCS S tee 
8 0 Sh er 4 vee 
18 0 5 0 eve eee 
19 0 6 14 eS a 
5 8 56 0 | ae ; =i 
5 O 2, 0 7* ‘ 
10 8 7 0 eee eee 
is 6 Oe te = 
200 0 16; a : a meas 
60 O 15 O me aes 
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8 12 a 8 8 
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aa | a; Ol 5 6 
10 4 a ee ee oe 
5 0 2 O 4 12 
9 0 4 38 10 ll 
16 0 $ 0 | 15 16 
ce] 5 0 15 10 a 4 
96° ! OOF @ hs eR oe 


Unmeasured. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


No offer. 


Three assamees settling killed by tigers. Reserved for tea. 


Unmeasured. 
No offer. 


A large quantity of forest land. Reserved for tea. 
A new village taken in exchange. 


Waste. 


Unmeasure?. 


To be held Kham till Canal is made. 


Do. do. offer of Rs. 85 refused. 


Refused to pay more than Rs. 4. 
} The owner had too much other land. 


No offer. 


99 
5. 
93 
99 
99 
9» 
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No. 9. 


STATEMENT showing the Villages transferred from one Puttee to another. 





From Puttee 





\gangurhsyoon te 


Gugwarsyoon 


“sIdwalsyoon +» 
“~“Khatsyoon nes 
ee Kundwalsyoon ... 


“Kupholsyoon’ «- 


~~, Muniyarsyoon 


%, 


_*Paidoolsyoon 
Uswalsyoou 


J Kurakote 


ib Pindur Par — 


J Chandpore 


\ Choopurakote 


Dewulgurh ae 


Dhunpore 


“\ Lohba ie 


‘ 
W? Kurondoo 


{ Lungoor 


Ujmer ves 












No.| Name of ‘Village. Transferred to 
Puttee 
5 |Dhumoond ++ |/Sitonsyoon 
4 |Dewar +**|Ditto _.. . 


Phutepore 
Puligaon ove 
Chilah 
Oomrasoo tee 


45 |Pokhree tes 
22 |Simtolee .«|Khatsyoon 
4 |Bhundaldoo **/Bunelsyoon «" — + 
Matolee 
Semulya nee 
20 Khalyoon ve 
21 |Paidool tee 
1 |Bhainswara W. P. +--/Khatsyoon oe 
2 |Bedgaon Neree’ +++|Muniyarsyoon .*. 
3 |Bedulgaon 
- 4 |Berpanee 
21 |Dhoura vee 
40 |Nougaon os 
54 |Sainar see 
68 |Umelee os ff 
9 |Mokh M. --|/Nundak % 
Dhurmakoondee --: 
2 |Bursalee vee Kupeeree~ 
4 |Bhutyana +++| Kurakote. " 
10 |Koldeo Chirkhon +. 
11 |Kote Molee on 
12 |Kothura ee 
13 |Kotlee oe 
14 |Kupharteer nee 


Soonbhooyee 
Khund M. --| Kundarsyoon 


Khund T. eee 


Syoulee T. . 
Seela Bumort ee 
Bunekh -++|Ditto ee 
Kalgudee 

Dhounr bee 
Dhounrkolee ate 


a 


-|Dhunpore’ 
Chooeeth eee 
Chilungwarchura -:- 
Gwar Thaplee 
Lolee Raiutolee 
Peera Putolee 
Sweensera 
Gwar 

Dobree 
Chirounda 


ee f 
«| Khatsyoon 
++ Kundarsyoon* 
..|Pindurwar- 


..|Sirgoor-s 


3 Bhabur 
Dhoora ..-/Ujmer= 
Genthala 
Poolenda 
Ramree bee 
Syalunga oe 

‘Tuchyalee oe: 
9 |Burswar «--|Seela M. a 
14 |Butkholoo | Muniyarsyoon 
51 |Routela 


4 |Muwakot »--|Bhabur 


one Kuthoolsyoon" tee 


--|Seelee Chandpore + 


Cause of transfer. 





-:/To make a well-defined boundary. 
Ditto. 

Cultivated by new Puttee. 

--/To make a well-defined boundary. 

Ditto. 





Ditto, 
Ditto and for burdaish, 


“ Enveloped by new Pattee. 


.- {Distant 2 days’ march from old Puttee. 
Ditto 1 ditto ditto. 


--»|For burdaseh: 
Ditto, formerly belonging to this Puttee. 
Ditto. 


5s» 
Ditto. 


..|Situated in the midst of new Puttee. 
Ditto do, 

Ditto do, 

Ditto do, 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do. 

Ditto do, to include it in forest 
Ditto do. [tract. 


” 3) 
Originally belonging to and separated in 
this Puttee. 
»«|Separated from old Puttee by Nyar river. 
Ditto. 
-|To include it in forest tract. 
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No. 9. 


STATEMENT showing the villages transferred from one Puttee to another-—( Concluded. ) 





From Puttee 


~. Bungarsyoon 


*. Khatlee 


~ 


Sable 
* Tulayee 


= Bijlot 
_~ Budulpore 


- Painaon 


2, 
“ Pindur War 


No. 


26 














Name of Village. Transferred to Cause of transfer. 
Pattee 
Kumulya eee Sia! Cultivated by new Puttee. 
Sera Purinda -/Sablee ». -+-|Separated from old Puttee by 6 miles. 
Busyoor --/Tulayee Ditto do. by 16 ditto. 
Khundnee oe Ditto do. by 10 ditto. 
Pudyargoon nee Ditto do. by 10 ditto. 
Kyoonka ---/Kimgudugar @ +++! Ditto do. by 14 ditto. 
Kandnee -++|Budulpore M.« ---|/Separate from its oJd Puttee a day’s march. 
Gorinda | Kolagar ose vee Ditto a4 
Kantgaon oe Ditto 5 
Guwana M. eee Ditto oe 
Bhairgaon + Gorarsyoon “ Ditto oe 
Koleegaon tee Ditto “§ 
Chhaindhar M. «+ Ditto 3 
Chhaindhar T. tee Ditto oe 
Sunglakotee oss “ Ditto .” 
Musmolee ++ /Tulayee tee Ditto 6 miles. 
Bijulee oe Gorarsyoon” ---|To make a defined boundary and for bur- 
daish. 
Ghudolee ree * 
Duhelee eee 3 
Kunsar e. 99 
Tolee ' os 
Kandnee .* es 
Bhudwolee , 99 
Borigaon ° ” 
Mugyakodhyo~ - 9 
Retail . pa 
Semee ‘ »” 
Kooreekhal , 9 
Palee M. nee ‘ 
Palee T. tee 9 
Negyana ---|Budulpore T. ~ _—++»|Separate from old Puttee 3 days’ march. 
Guwana T. oes Kolagarqeee “* Ditto by Nyar river. 
Huloonee ++» Gorarsyoon —~ Ditto ditto also distant. 
Bhundargaon +++| Moundarsyoon™™:-: Ditto by Nyar river. 
Buntholee tee - . 
Chhuretee ies ” 


Chouthee M. T. 
Eera M. 

Eera T. 

Kubra Ukra 
Kubra Sukra 
Kukhtoona 
Moltee 
Nundolee 

Seela 
Bhuughwan 


Kotnalee 
Tuleree 
Bumyala 
Choola 
Gubeena W. P. 
Gundik M. 
Gundik T. 
Kundwalgaon 
Kupholee M. 
Nulgaon 
Sonula 


++» Iryakote Ps »iIn the middle of new Pattee distant 6 
miles from*old. 
3° 
vee Sirgoor # ase Ditto. 
eee 33 
eee 3° 
eee > 


i Kupeeree f ++» | Distant 2 days’ march from old Puttee. 
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Botanical. 


‘ 


ee 
| 


Triticum Vulgare oes 
Ditto ‘ ees eee 
Hordeum Hexastichy um 
‘ Celeste -: te 
Oryza Sativa eee eos 
Elensine Corocana see 
Panicum Frumentaceum see 
ei Italicum age 
‘ Miliaceum eve 
9 Uliginosum ? eos 
Zon Mays ae wee 
Amaranthus Anardana ane 
(Candatus) see 
Fagopyram vulgare one 
»» wee 
- Tataricum ? vee 
Pisum Avense tee eee 
Ervum Lens ees ata 
Cicer Arietinum - sate 
Phaseolus Radiatus sue 
” Mungo oe 
- Torosus:-s oes 
Dolichos Uniflorus ‘ee 
» Catjang:- 


Soja Hispida (Dolichos Soja ue 

Cytisus Cajan tee 

Dolichos Lignosus (Lableleuttratam) 
s Sinensis ves 

Phascolus Vulgaris Vicia Babe: ; 

Solanum Melongeua 


ss Tuberosum 
Colocasia Himatonsis ese 
Butatas Edulis ' 
Dioscorea vee e 
99 ze 
. me ss 
Allium Cepa vee ‘vs 
» Sativum ees 
Raphanus Sativus->- 
Brassica Rapa see eee 


List of Plants, §c., cultivated for food in Gurhwal. 


NAMES. 


English. 


inne 


Red wheat-bread 
White wheat 
Barley 

Celestial Ditto 
Rice 

Millet 


Maize : 
Prince’s feather 
Love lies bleeding 
Buck-wheat 


9° 
Field Pea 


Gram 


French bean 
Rean 
Egg-plant 
Potatoe 


Yam 
9. 
> 
Onion 
Garlic 


Radish 
Turnip 


No. 13. 






















e Hindvo. 
eee 

«+ | Lall Gehoon see oes as 
wee | Daoodkhanee, or Sufed Gchoomss “4 
see | Jou, 2 varieties ves eee 
«+ } Ooajou, in Bhote + eee 
ee Dhan, G. Satee vee Sea “ied 
‘ Mundova, G, Koda «+ vee oe 
o Mandira, G. Jhungora aoe oa 
. Konee, G. Kupgnee -: eee said 
«+ | Cheena “aie ave eas 
oe | Gunara say sas ne 
. | Bhootta Muknee, G. Moongree, G. J oonala «+ 
»« | Chooa Marcha vee ae — 
-- | Kedaree Chooa was dee San 
ow Ogul eva au aes 
eee Kotoo eae bee eee 
.. | Phaphaor, in higher hills ave oe 
«> | Kulon oi = ey 

Musoor se ioe see 
oe | Chunna ce ses eee 

Oord eee sue as 

Moong oes ssi sa 

Gooronsh ose Sia ou 


Guhut, Koolthea = - ove 
Reeainsh, 8 varieties vee 
Bhut eee eve 
Urhur, G. Tor eee eee 
Chemee eee eee 
Lobya ooe eee 
G. Sheochuna Bakoola eos 


Aloo 


Guderee, red 


«» | Shukurkund vee au 
eee Gunjar eee eee 
: Genthee ont ale 
«» | Turoor os oe 
eee Peeaj nee eee 
e- | Lusun Kis ace 
+» | Moollee vee eee 
«> | Sulgam 


Ghooya, G. Pinaloo, white leaf Popor 


Baingun, G. Bhutta, purple and white varicty 


Parts used for food. 


Cereals. 


Pulse. 


Vegetables. 


Seed pod. 


99 
Root. 


Months of ripening. 


is 


May. 

29 

99 
October. 
September, end. 


October, middle. 
September, beginning. 


os 99 
August, end. 
April. 


October, beginning. 
2 
September, end. 


October. 
April. 


October. 


ce CO”) 


( 


November. 
Rains. 


April. 
June to October. 
October. 
Rains. 
' 99 
99 





G.—Stands for local name. : 
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No. 16. 
Cost of Settlement of Gurhwal district. 





Survey KHa1sa, INCLUDING PORTIONS OF GOONTH. 








Fixed Establishment. Temporary. Granp Toran 


Dy. Collec- Office. Surveyors & Stationery | Expenses. 


. and Contin- 
tor. Writers. gencies. 














Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. | Ra. As. P. | Rs. As. P. | Bs. As. P. | Bs. As. P. 


A.D. 1856 «+ | 161 4¢8 55 7 7 ove 200 0 0 416 12 8 

1857 -- 18000 0 0 |1,607 4 0 | 3,824 6 4) 558 O11 | 8,409 IL 3 

1858 «- |3,.000 0 0/|1,699 0 -0| 5.286 5 1/1,203 0 6/11,188 6 7 
Deputy Collector drew 
pay on the Estab- 

lishment, 1859 «+ (2,000 0 0 |2,515 12 © | 26,808 12 9/4054 7 2 | 34,878 15 11 
Of the district, his pay 


amounting to, 1860, eee 2,881 6 0 {12,747 12 012671 8 5 17,750 4 5& 
Rs. 4,185-7-9 was in- 

cluded in 1861, + see 27613 4 660 12 3] 343 1210] 1,281 6 5 
Rs. 74,005-7-10 Settle- 

ment bill at first. eee eee eee eee eee 
Rs. 78,190-15-7 which 

was equal to eee eee eee eee vee one 





Totals we /8,161 4 8 |8,485 9 11 | 48328 0 5/9020 8 10 |74,005 7 10) 74,005 7 10 
































SETTLEMENT KHALSA. 
S.CT eee 
é 4 
e | € 
& = | Total pay. 
eo ad 
é 5 
Z | 
Rs. As. P. |; Rs. As. P. 
Stationery and Contingencies —--. _ oe | one 641 9 7 
Preparation of Naiabad Measurement papers ++’ | - 6611 6 
Ditto of Abstract of measurement of whole 
measurement «+. eee wee $0 0 0 
Ditto of Hindee Statement No. XIV. «ce 63 15 0 
Superintendence in preparation of Rent-rolls 
(Phauts) ese eee eee $1 8 248 0 0 388 10 6 
Total Hindee writers eee 84 | 40 840 0 0 
Preparation of English Statements, Nos. XIV. and 
XV. eee ove sue 83 | 20 170 0 0 
7 | 15 | 105 0 O| 615 0 of 1.645 4 1 





ee ed = eS 


75,650 12 11 


Measurement and Sett] t of ; ‘ ee 
Gooath Sedabure. By Wages. By Piecework. Stationery. 





Servants. | Surveyors. Writers. 


Rs. As. P| Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P. | Rs. As. P. 
Services of Government servants not 


charged. 
Maafee and Goonth = .. | 199 8 1] 1,273 1011 | 98710 3] 808 8 g| 2842 8 Ll 
Sudaburt eee ooe eee 102 8 6 eee vee 21 8 6 123 12 0 





72-8 per cent. of one year’s 
revenue, or two sevene- 
tenths of the increase of 
revenue for One year. 


sie 78,617 0 0 








Deduct fines from villagers for concealment in measurement of acres 7,888 ++ ee | 11214 0 0 








Balance, Rs. «» {77,608 0 0 


( 37 ) 
No. 


Receipts— Estimate of 
Sk 


Cress oF 10 PER CENT. ON REVENUE. 





























wr) & 23 
a ® 2 % 
o row © . Sources. 
3 ~“ S 3 
Qs ~ San ° ‘é 
g 2. 0 Be 3 
es a 3 © bo 
$ 38 a “4 é 
eH ay wD a ei 
1 3. 8. 4 § 6. 
Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P.| Rs, Aa. P. Rs. As. P. 
9,683 11 8 | 8,858 7 9] 2,890 1 9| 2,890 1 9 Khalsa eee ew | 96,887 0 0 
421 4 0 168 8 0 126 6 O 126 6 0, Sudaburt eas ees 4212 8 0 
71811 1| 285 7 7| 214 1 9| 214 1 9| Goonth vse | 7,186 14.11 
96 3 10 10 8 0 7 $11 7 $11) Maafee ove ue 62 6 4 
10,794 14 2| 4,81715 4] 8,238 7 6) 3,288 7 5 Total + |1,07,948 18 $ 
0 410 02 0 01 5 O 1 5) Loss by fractions eve 


EY Caeeged) cup | Se Gee | “Re 





10,794 9 4 4,817 18 4] 8,288 6 9} 8,288 6 0 
Government grant to 21 
1,260 0 0; 1,260 @ 0 oe Patwarees at Rs. 5 each, 


tera imine aes: | A ceo a 


12,054 9 4| 65,67718 4 | 8,238 6 0| 3,288 6 0 Total + 








eae ea a a ET SO a IE OTT ELT? 





ena r= Se RE OCT 


a 


ee ee ego nn NS 
Norz.—A: and A,, one individual 





12,054 9 4 
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17. 


County Cesses— Expenditure. 





















































a, 


Total yearly expensos, 








5,480 0 0 
75 3 9 
719 7 


6,577 13 4 


a en a) 


2,724 0 0 
120 0 QO 


qumecee, | SSS | oe ey 


8,132 0 0 
106 6 O 





br 
@ ; 
Pu ° 
Particulars. 3 a 
s = = 3 
a = ta ool 
. : 2 3 E 
5 ° o ° 
a a si x 
7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 
No. | Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P| No. 
A. | Dukl Putwaree vee 1 19 0 oO} 10 O O = 
(| 2 Dukl Assistants on 2 10 0 O| 20 0 0 ose 
District Putwarees eis ese 40 10 0 0} 400 O 0 . 
Ditto ditto not Surveyors -. 1 78 0} 78 OO 
| Ditto ditto ditto eee 3 56 0 0} 15 0 0 “ 
Total = 47 | «we 452 8 0 12 
Ba CE CES — ae 
ei | 
me | Budreenath «+ 2 Costs of Col- eee ae 68 1 6 : 
E Kedarnath wee lection ees eee eee 17 2 3 ° 
fg 
Balance for Stationery, &c. + see oes ; vee 
[ Total ses eee ose eos ece 
\ eee me a eee 
1 9 0 0 
(| Jemadars nee nee 1 8 0 0 
1 7 0 0 
86 4 0 0| 144 0 O one 
20 8 8 0} 70 0 0 eee 
Dak-runners eee eee 3 8 0 0! 9 0 o Sc 
2 3 0 0 4 0 0 see 
| ———— 
wlt«C«d 
x Total runners ose 61 oe 227 0 O 12 
S Dak Moonshee A. wes ou 1 | 10 0 Oo] 10 0 of 22 
Fixed Expenses Total eee oon eee eco eee see 
Extra Camp Dadks and Stationery «+: “ vee ses ose 
peace ee ae ae 
] Total eee eo . eo ese 
L a ee 
(| Sub-Deputy Inspector --- ose 1 25 0 O| 25 0 0 12 
Pundits ove ace eee 43 5 0 0 216 0 0 12 
Travelling allowance of Sub-Depaty 
Inspector, vee eee wea 7 8 0 sae 10 
re Stationery, fixed ees eee a 18 0 bas 12 
S {| Yearly Scholarships ses ee 1 30 0 
td 4 To 14 best Pundits eee eee 4 2 0 0 20 0 0 12 
we 9 10 0 
Balance for Contingencies bes ove ven ee ee 
} eee eee eee eee 
L et ee ee 
GRAND Toran Ooo eee ece eee eee 
pe NS 
called Cess Mohurrir. = 


sates Google 





meee oe 


© 
a 
2 
ud 
Qo 
3 
ir 
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No. 21. 


Abstract of lands alienated in Goonth and Madfee grants. 





GoonrH. 


MAAFERE. 


eG Eee eres CEE A 


,” 


REVENUE. 
na 
Qo 
8 
S 
£ 
e e 5 
> Oo | & 
2/8| 5 
aia | H 
Rs. | Rs. 
*e eee 1 
28 oe 1 
“ ooe l 
eee ee 1] 
eee eee 1 
See vee ] 
ae a 1 
100! 7 
90 so} 2 
80 70| 4 
70 60; 2 
60 50; 2 
50 | 40; 4 
40 8c} 6 
30 99) 5 
20 10| 9 
10 ee 97 
eee 118 
ask 118 
- | 100} 1 
60 60} 1 
40 80} 1 
20 10} 1 
10 | «. | 12 
eee ve 16 
Sas: I wee 1 
eee eee 17 





Name of Grantee. 


Budreenath A.:--; 4,784 


Kedarnath A. -:: 


Kumlesur 
Luchmee Narain, 
Rugonath A. 
Toongnath 
Gopeswur, Roo. 
dernath bee 
Total «+ 


Total cultivated,| 7,80 
3 


Waste A. eee 

















MEASUREMENT. RENT. No. 
e oO e @ a 
a © 3 ha @ 
= m4 5 ' 5 
Come Some oO @ ° 
° ° by Zi a 
B. A.| B, A.' Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P. 
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From Commissioner of Kumaon, to Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-West- 
ern Provinces (No. 200B.).—Dated 25th July, 1865. 


Sir,—I have now the honor to forward, for the consideration and approval 
of the Board, the accompanving Report on the re-settlement 
of the district of Gurhwal by Mr. J. O’B. Beckett, Senior 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement Officer of that district, and to request that 
the sanction of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, may 
be obtained to the settlement. Statements X1V. and XV. have this day been des- 
patched packed in tin. 


Introduction. 


2. Statement No. XV. fully shows in a Pergunnahwar, Putteewar, and Mouzah- 
war form, the distribution of the proposed Government demand — 
for 30 years. For the whole district, the demand for which 


sanction is solicited is exhibited in the following tabular form :— 


‘ Statements. 


STATEMENT showing proposed demand, from commencement to end of 30 years’ 


Settlement. 
Fuslee Fuslee Fuslee 
Husles frets ae 1272 to | 1274 to | 1285 to erd of 
° ° . 1274, 1284, Settlement. 


A, ee | Tee fo aes 0 f See Of eee 


Rs. As. P.| Re. As. P.| Bs. As. P.| Rs. As.P.| Ra, As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Government demand »--| 76,701 4 0,90,887 12 0/ 95,626 8 0/95,568 0 0} 95 as 0 0 96,3811 0 0 


Sudaburt (Local 

cae), = 8,051 5 o 3,820 12 0] 3,698 0 0] 8,598 0 0] 8,598 0 0} 3,626 0 0 
8. Mr. Beckett has also prepared a most valuable set of Appendices as fol- 
Appendices. lows :— 


No. 1. General abstract of area, revenue, and census, &c. 

5, 2%  Resumed Goonth and Maffee. 

Historical and chronological list of Kings of Gurhwal. 

Tea Plantations. 

Lands available for Tea Plantations. 

Remissions of revenue by summary settlement, and by temporary 


remisions. 
List of Pergunnahs and Puttees forming Index of Map, No. 28. 
List of Villages, waste. 
», 9% List of Villages transferred from one Puttee to another. 
10. Census Tables. 


U1 Number and position of Schools, Part L 
Pe umber and Districts of Putwarees, Part IT. 


,, 12. Time Tables of District Dak. 
5, 13. Plants cultivated in the district. 
,, 14. Number of disputes decided during 20 years. 


Coroner’s Inquest, Part L 
am paid for destruction of wild animals. 


5, 16. Expenses of Settlement. 
5, 17. Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Cesses. 
5, 18. Mines. 
7 19. Roads, cost of construction, &e. 
12 
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No. 20. List of routes. 
», 21. Abstract of Goonth and Maafee tenures. 
», 22. Wild animals, &., of the chace. 
», 23. Skeleton Map of the District showing divisions and sub-divisions, 


with Index. 
9 24. Ditto ditto ditto Putwarees and Hulkas ; position of School ; 
| Roads. 


5, 25. Sample Pergunnah Map, showing every village. 


Of these, I would respectfully recommend that Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, and 24, as appertaining more or less to matters connected with 
Land Revenue, be published together with the Settlement Report, in case its publi- 
cation should be ordered. The remaining papers, I have reason to believe, will be 
welcomed, with others, also compiled by Mr. Beckett, as useful additions to a gene- 
ral account of the province of Kumaon and Gurhwal, which is under preparation, 
and which will form a supplementary part of Colonel Richard Strachey’s forthcoming 
work on the physical geography of the Himalayas, 


4. The Statistical Sketch of Mr. Traill, originally published in Vol. XVI. of the 
Asiatic Researches, and reprinted as the first paper in the vo- 
lume entitled ‘The Official Reports on the province of Kum- 
aon,” edited under the order of Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 
Provinces, by Mr. J. H. Batten, Commissioner of Kumaon in 1851, and the Reports 
on Gurhwal and Kumaon by the latter gentleman forming a part of the same collec- 
tion, but now re-published by the Board in the separate volumes of Settlement Reports, 
contain all the necessary information on the subject of the Revenue History of these 
hill districts, from the commencement of British rule in 1815 to the completion of 
the 20 years’ settlement of Kumaon Proper in 1846; and Mr. Batten has quoted 
all the important portions of Mr. Traill’s unpublished papers which referred more 
particularly to revenue matters. It would therefore be a work of supererogation 
either for Mr. Beckett or myself to go over the old ground. The great feature of the 
present revision of settlement is the field measurement, which has been made in all 
the villages of Gurhwal, with the exception of those belonging to the upper or 
Bhote portion of Pergunnah Pynkhunda, where the operation would obviously have 
been useless. Fortunately for the success and cheapness of the Gurhwal Revenue 
Survey, there had been created a class of Native Surveyors or Amcens within 
the province itself, by the measuring operations in the Sudaburt puttees of Koto- 
lee and Muhreoree, which, with the sanction of Government, I myself; as District 
Officer of Kumaon, conducted as a tentative measure in the year 1852, and which 
were extended to the Sudaburt puttee of Dussowlee, in Gurhwal, by Mr. J. Strachey, 
when Senior Assistant Commissioner in that district. These Ameens had also been 
employed, during recent years, in measuring sites of land under dispute in the Courts, 
and many other young men had, subsequently to 1852, qualified themselves for the 
duties of Ameens. When Mr. Batten had to make his 20 years’ settlement in Gurh- 
wal, no such instructed local establishment was in existence; while the importation 
to these regions of a regular Revenue Survey Hstablishment from the plains would 
have involved an enormous expense, without, at that time, the remotest chance of any 
corresponding fiscal advantages, and would not have met with the approval of the 
people, even if the foreign Surveyors could themselves have overcome the local diffi- 
culties, the language of the hill-men, and the peculiarities of the survey. Even with 
the nucleus of an establishment existing as above mentioned, and with all the aid 
derived from the able superintendence of the Deputy Collector, Jykishen Joshee, Mr, 


Measurement. 
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Beckett, as will be seen in the 9th paragraph of his Report, did not find the measure- 
ment operations, which had been commenced in 1856, quite completed before 1861. 
I myself am entirely satisfied with the honesty and accuracy of the work, supervised 
and tested as it has been by Mr. Beckett’s own unwearying and watchful care; and 
the people themselves have learnt to understand and look after all measurement 
operations. Qn this account, if for no other reason, the retention of the local beesee 
and nallee, instead of the introduction of the English acre measurement, is not only 
defensible, but a-matter for congratulation ; though at the same time, with a view to 
comparison and general reference, it is fortunate that the beesee of 4,800 square yards 
is only 40 yards less than an acre. It is quite superfluous to dwell upon the immense 
boon conferred on the people of Gurhwal by the creation of a field map as the basis 
for a record of rights and possessions, or upon the aid afforded thereby to those 
employed in adjudicating land disputes ; while the value of the new survey record, as 
embodying real and tangible facts in the place of a fictitious record of guess-work 
(correctly termed nuzzur-andazee) to the Settlement Officer, has been fully demonstrated 
by the successful revenue results arrived at by Mr. Beckett, as shown by his Report 
and Statements; and this brings me to the subject of assessment itself. 


5. Mr. Batten, in the 6th paragraph of his Gurhwal Report, has thus stated the 
principles of the assessment made by him for the 20 years 


Assessment. : ~ 
preceding the present revision :-—~ 


‘¢ The Jummabundee now forwarded for the approval of the Board and Govern- 
‘¢ ment has been founded on the past payments of each estate, or.set of estates, view- 
‘¢ ed in relation to its present state of prosperity, as shown by the state of cultivation ; 
‘¢ the number, character, and health of the inhabitants ; the locality of their possession, 
‘“‘ and their general resources, whether mercantile or agricultural, as fairly proved, 
‘¢ according to the opinion of their influential neighbours, consulted in open Puncha- 
“ yut on the subject.’’ 


The modus operandi or plan of actual assessment adopted by Mr. Beckett in the re- 
settlement under review is laid down in the 16th, 17th, and following paragraphs of his 
Report. I myself may generally remark that, as compared with preceding settlements, 
the present one eliminated to a great degree from its calculations the item of previous 
demand ; that in the highly cultivated and agriculturally prosperous parts of the country, 
the bearing of acreage on population, and vice versd, was a main item of calculation ; 
and that in the less populous tracts, or where agricultural assets were found to be 
subordinate to trading and other casual capabilities, the census, combined with an es- 
timate of the character of the population, afforded the main basis of the revenue assess- 
ment. ‘In the Bhote tract of Mulla Pynkhunda, the Revenue may be almost strict- 
ly called a poll-tax. A more fair mode of taxation for that tract, and the similar tracts 
in Kumaon Proper, might be on a correct enumeration of herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep ; but Mr. Beckett, with all his personal activity and local knowledge, found 
that concealment of such assets was possible to a large extent, and that the counting 
of the profit-earning and reyenue-yielding human item was an easier task, J may 
further remark that, in addition to the new item of accurate or approximately accu- 
rate field measurement, the local experience of the Settlement Officer, rendering him 
toa great extent independent of interested parties, combined with his own almost 
universal personal inspection of villages, in company with the parties so interested 
(as described in Mr, Beckett’s 17th paragraph) lins formed the main noticeable and 
novel element in the recent Gurhwal operations. An examination of nearly 2,000 cases 
of assessment, added to my own knowledge of the country, enables me confidently to 
support tho present Settlement Officer in his revenue assessment, and to conuntersign 
his demand for the confirmation of his proceedings, 
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6. Remembering the correspondence and controversies which have taken place 
Boundaries and Waste Of late years concerning waste land in this province, the atten- 
Land. tion of the Board will probably be drawn to what they may 
consider the slight notice of this subject by the Settlement Officer. The 8th paragraph 
of his Report, when viewed in connection with paragraph 39 and Appendix No. 5, is 
perfectly intelligible to those who know the real circumstances connected with village 
boundaries, with natabad or new assessable cultivation in waste tracts, and with com- 
mon right of pasture and forest use, as existing in Kumaon and Gurhwal, but may 
require explanation for the enlightenment of those who only read the statement that 
the whole district, as contained in geographical square miles, is parcelled out among 
existing villages, and that, nevertheless, there are available public sites for tea planta- 
tions and other settlements, which the District Officer had taken great personal pains 
to ascertain and record. Before offering to the Board and Government any further 
solution on my own part of the apparent anomaly, I think it most proper and conve- 
nient to transcribe in extenso the 15th and 16th paragraphs of Mr. Batten’s Report, so 
that the Board and Government may be saved the trouble of referring to the printed 
volume ; and that in case it should be thought proper to publish this Report, together 
with that of the Settlement Officer, the whole subject may be fully represented in one 
place. . 
‘¢ XV.—Boundary disputes in Gurhwal were found of far less frequent occurrence 
‘ouailesbeutisentale: ‘than atan early period of the settlement I had anticipated. 
andsettlementofdispates ‘* At least three-fourths of the boundaries have been settled 
poneeymns: enem ‘¢ without the intervention of authority. In such cases, the 
‘¢ Razeenamahs of the parties have sometimes been separately filed, butin general the 
‘¢ Chuknamahs, or sketch drawn up by the Canoongoe for each village, Uslee and Dakhu- 
‘‘ lee, showing its boundaries on every side, has been attested by the Pudhan of the 
‘< village delineated, and by the Pudhans of each village lying on its borders. 
‘¢ In the book of ‘ great measurement’ as it is called, drawn up by Mr. Traill’s orders for 
‘¢ the whole province, the boundaries were described ; but this record in no instance 
‘‘ showed on what grounds, and by whose attestation, the description was entered. 
‘¢ Accordingly the Native officials who prepared the work in question, and whose seals 
‘< are attached to each copy thereof, are often aceused of having made a false record. 
“The present plan has this advantage over the former, that there is now forthcom- 
‘‘ ing for every mouzah a document accompanied with the proper attestations, showing 
‘‘ the actual determination of the boundaries by the people themselves at a given period. 
‘‘ Cases of disputes were decided by Punchayut, according to the spirit of Board’s in- 
‘¢ structions, chiefly under the superintendence of the Canoongoes. Along the line ofthe 
‘¢ Kumaon frontier, and near Sreenuggur, some of the disputes, being virulent and 
“¢ difficult of settlement, required their adjudication by myself or by the Deputy Col- 
‘lector. Mr. Commissioner Traill also, during the long course of his administration, 
“‘ had himself decided on the spot numerous boundaries; and such decisions were 
‘¢ notorious and final. The Fyzulnamahs of the Punchayut, with all the proceedings 
‘¢ connected with them, were drawn up with proper attention to forms ; and such 
‘‘ Misl, together with the Razeenamahs and Chuknamahs above described, has been 
‘¢ for some time separately forwarded to the Gurhwal Record Officer at Paoree. <Ac- 
‘“‘ tual demarcation of boundaries by stone Chubootras always took place, whenever re- 
‘¢ course to a legal settlement of disputes had been found necessary. But in the 
‘¢ case of amicable agreements among themselves, such demarcation, though always 
‘* recommended, was not insisted on. Indeed, on account of the villages being placed 
‘¢ in such scattered situations, and being so numerous, it would have been very diffi- 
“¢ cult to find officials adequate to superintend this kind of work, and the progress of 
‘¢ it would undoubtedly have excited, in many instances, the very doubts and dis- 
“* putes which the measure was intended to guard against. In the Gurhwal moun- 
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‘* tains, moreover, Nature herself still prescribes boundaries not difficult of discovery ; 
‘< and she represents, in distinct and notable characters to the eye, the limits of men’s 
‘* respective dominions. High peaks and ranges, forests, rivers, rocks, glens, and 
“* ravines, are at present sufficient landmarks for the simple and peaceable Gurhwalees, 
“fand will be so still, till the progress of population and agriculture shall bring them 
‘‘ nearer in resemblance to their Kumaon neighbours; who in Palee, and other parts 
‘¢ of the country, have partitioned among themselves every foot of land, and whose 
““ terraces of cultivation extend often uninterruptedly from the very summit of a 
‘“ mountain to its base. In some parts of Barashewn, Chound Kote, and the northerly 
‘“< puttees of Tulla Sulan, the Gurhwal hills resemble in this respect the fertile parts of 
‘“‘ Kumaon; and there, as a matter of course, the contentions concerning boundaries 
‘¢ were most frequent, and their adjustment most difficult. At the time of settlement, 
‘¢ the Gurhwalees of every pergunnah were distinctly informed, that even where no 
‘¢ demarcation had been insisted on, the present determination of their respective boun- 
‘¢ daries was final; that no further discussions on the subject would in future be al- 
‘¢ lowed ; and that henceforth the presentation of petitions referrmg to dispossession of 
‘ one village by another would generally end by involving some party or other dis- 
‘“‘ agreeably in the proceedings of the Criminal Court. 


Right to waste landa, pas- ‘¢ XVI.—Large portions of waste land, including 
fureg requis, aud forests: ‘““ whole ranges and their vast forests, have been included 
‘¢ from olden time in the boundaries of adjacent villages, though not included in their 
‘“ recorded Ruqba. No interference with this nominal allotment of waste (except in 
‘¢ the case of the Turai lands) has been attempted at the present settlement of Gurh- 
‘wal. Such a division has been found useful in giving separate tracts for pasture* 
“< for the cattle of different villages ; but the inhabitants have been strictly forbidden, 
‘ and the prohibition is particularized in the Pudhan’s pottah, and also in the several 
‘¢ Tkrarnamahs signed by the shareholders of villages, from levying dues for the privi- 
“ lege of grazing within certain boundaries, unless the custom of paying and receiving 
‘¢ them has been immemorial ; the burden of the proof of this resting with those who 
‘‘ demand such payments. Owing to the ignorance and retarded civilization of the 
‘¢ communities, the absence of Village Accountants, and the great desire that I all along 
<< felt to leave the people as much as possible to themselves, and to inflict on them as 
‘‘ little as possible the visitation of Native officials, or the necessity of their own per- 
‘sonal attendance at Tehseeldarees and Cutcherries, merely with the view to the 
‘¢ manufacture of certain documents and statements, the record of village administra- 
‘< tion must necessarily be imperfect ; and I hope that this Report will be considered in 
‘‘a measure declaratory. I therefore take this opportunity of asserting that the 
‘¢ right of Government to all the forests and waste lands, not included in the assessable 
‘¢ area of the estates, remains utterly unaffected by the inclusion of certain tracts within 
‘‘ the boundaries of mouzahs, and that no onc has a right, merely on account of such 
‘inclusion, to demand payment for the use of pasture grounds, or for the permission 
‘¢ to cut timber or firewood. Neither does such inclusion interfere necessarily with 
‘“‘ the right of Government to accept offers for Naiabad leases. But, as ordered in the 
‘case of the Turai forests, soin the Hills (where, too, Zemindaree claims are rare), 
‘¢ the inhabitants of the villages most adjacent to the tract, or having it recorded within 
‘‘ their boundary, should have the first refusal of all such leases; and no grant of the 
‘¢ kind should be allowed within a certain distance of the cultivated and culturable 
‘¢ waste lands of inhabited villages ; the distance to be fixed by the District Officer, 
‘¢ after receiving the report of the local Putwaree and Canoongoe, as to the position 
‘¢ and extent of the proposed clearing. If proper attention is paid to the subject of 


“ ®The Gurhwalees do not migrate annually to the Turai to graze their cattle, their own hills af- 
fording sufficient pasture.” 
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““ waste lands in Gurhwal, and every application for the privilege of redeeming them 
‘‘ be carefully considered, and decided on with reference to the abovementioned de- 
‘¢ claration now made by the Settlement Officer, I am of opinion that the prosperity uf 
** Gurhwal, and the advance of its population and agriculture, and finally of its re- 
‘venue, will be for the future even more satisfactory than during the years that 
‘¢ followed the expulsion of the Goorkhas, and the return of the peasantry to their 
‘‘ ancient homes. In every puttee there are one or two villages, very thriving in cha- 
‘¢ racter, and with surplus members who are available to become Paekast cultivators 
‘‘ of neighbouring estates. J have purposely, in the wilder districts (Chandpoor, 
‘¢ Budhau, Chuprakote, and lower Tulla Sulan, for instance) left such villages lowly 
‘¢ assessed, in order to increase their wealth, and render them reservoirs, whence its 
‘¢ currents can flow and fertilize the vicinity. Let the superfluous members of sucli 
‘¢ communities be distinctly told, that a good title will be given with the several 
‘¢ patches of fine redeemable land in the forest, and that all fictitious claims to 
‘¢ monopoly of the waste have now been repudiated as an usurpation of Government: 
‘‘ rights, and as only tending to injure the country, by increasing the tigers and bears ; 
‘¢ and I am sure that the offers for new lands will increase tenfold. The practice here 
‘¢ pursued of the European Officer himself spending a large portion of the year in 
‘¢ moving about the district will enable him to make the Naiabad settlements almost 
‘¢ always himself; and I hope I shall be excused for urging on those who may hence- 
‘¢ forth be connected with the administration of Gurhwal, the immense importance of 
‘< such personal investigation and arrangements on the spot.” 


7. The Settlement Report and Statements now under submission prove satisfac- 
torily, in my opinion, that Mr. Batten acted wisely in not inter- 
fering with the old village boundaries, which had been recog- 
nized by Mr. Commissioner Traill, and carefully recorded, seeing that the existence of 
those boundaries, previous to the 20 years’ settlement,-had not been found incompatible 
with an immense increase of cultivation, and with a doubling of the Land Revenue; 
and it being now acknowledged that, during the period of the 20 years’ settlement, the 
agricultural prosperity of the country has immensely increased, enabling also the 
succeeding Settlement Officer to improve the Government fisc in a noticeable degree. 
The question arises,—Did the fact of the attention of Government having been drawn 
to its own rights in the waste lands, by the application of European speculators for 
lands on which to grow the great staple product, tea, necessitate or render advisable 
the actual demarcation of separate village boundaries, within which no new settlement 
could be made for the benefit of the State or the public at the revision now under 
report ? I decidedly think not. If the tea-planting question had never been raised, it 
is obvious from the past fiscal history of the province, and from all which has hitherto 
been placed on record, that the tendency of actual demarcated limitation to the exten- 
sion of tillage and clearing, would be to retard such agricultural progress among the 
present occupants of the soil. But the plantation question having been raised, has 
such a new element of value and importance been introduced into the country as to 
overbalance all the advantages of non-interference,—that is, of leaving the rights of 
the State and the people commingled and undivided throughout the greater part of 
the mountain tracts? Or does its introduction compel the enforced separation of 
those rights everywhere and in all localities ? I think certainly not. The real difference 
between the old Naiabad lease, and the fee-simple grant of recent years, is that the 
former created a new mehal, productive of future Revenue to the State, and of pro- 
prietary right and profit to the clearer of the waste, but left the use of the adjacent 
forest in the same state as before; while the latter necessitates a far more careful 
preliminary examination than was previously required, of all the existing circumstances 
of the neighbourhood ; and when that investigation has been completed, and has result- 


Subject of Waste Lands. 
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ed in favor of Government, as represented by the applicant, places the latter in full 
and exclusive possession of a demarcated tract. The existence of this difference, I con- 
ceive, does not justify any revolution in the whole agricultural status of the province. 
On the contrary, I feel confident that, in accordance with the clearly and strongly 
expressed orders of the Secretary of State in his despatch of 1862, and of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Rules of 1861, the new state of things renders it more than ever incum- 
bent on the local officers to take care that colonization does not turn into confiscation. 
The best way to secure this result is for the District Officers, if the site applied for 
was not set aside by the Settlement Officer, to settle each case on its own merits,— 
never without personal examination of the site applied for,—leaving it to the appellate 
authority (if referred to) to decide whether, in any case, a village or a neighbourhood 
has been too hastily declared to have claimed any tract beyond its real requirements for 
extension, pasture, or forest use; or whether a wise discretion has been used in giv- 
ing a field for his industry to the introducer of foreign capital, the creator of valuable 
staples, and the employer of remunerated labor. 


In all the discussions which have hitherto taken place, one fact has I think been 
too much lost sight of, viz., that the demarcation of a reasonable and appropriate 
boundary for a village holding a nominal right to what may be considered an unrea- 
sonable and improper extent of waste land, does not dispose of the whole question of 
Forest use. Many mountain tracts included within the nominal boundaries of particu- 
lar villages are used by a whole neighbourhood of villages for the purposes of pasture, 
collecting of leaves, &. This is more particularly the case in Central Kumaon 
(Palee and Baramundul) and in Lower Gurhwal, including the important pergunnahs 
of Barasewn and Choundkote. I hope I have said enough to prove that Mr. Beckett act- 
ed with judgment in following that part of his predecessor’s policy which left Mr. 
Traill’s recorded boundaries undisturbed, and which abstained from useless and 
perhaps mischievous demarcation, which would have involved an enormous expen- 
diture of money, time, and trouble.* At the same time, as shown by Appendix, Nos. 

5 and 8, it is clear that care has been taken by the Settlement Officer to ascertain and 
‘record, for the benefit of Government and the public, all known sites of waste villages in 
thedistrict, and all sites which, in his opinion, were suitable and available for tea- 
planting. Mr. Beckett however has made a slight mistake in paragraph 8 of his 
Report, where he says that the 4,417 mouzahs of his Appendix, No. 1, contain all the 
recorded 5,500 square miles of the district of Gurhwal. Some portion of this estimated 
area is represented by the waste and forest moazahs, which he has himself noted in 
the same Statement, and these so-called mouzahs have boundaries more or less ac- 
curately recorded. 


8. Itis highly probable that disappointment may be felt at the promulgation of 
Concluding remarks on the fact that large tracts of country with good soil, in the vici- 
Waste Lands. nity.of markets, and with facilities of cheap labor, are not avail- 
able for English settlers ; and that, as I have heard it expressed, the latter can only get 
the “‘leavings of the Puharees.” But in reality such disappointment can only be 
felt by those who have used their imagination, rather than their reason ; or who have 
omitted to consult the most ordinary sources of information. The Central and Lower 
Himalayan pergunnahs are not howling wildernesses, but have been for ages occupied 
by an industrious agricultural population. This people is in possession of those tracts 
which are easiest of access, and which yield the least difficult and most profitable re- 
turns to industry. The country so occupied is therefore not available for foreign colo- 
nization, even if its climate were suitable, which it is not. The tracts of country lying 





@ As this duty could only be performed by the Settlement Officer himeelf, and would alane have 
oseupied his time for many years. 
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between these richer slopes and valleys, and the untillable waste of the more inaccessi- 
ble heights, are those into which the old occupants have hitherto been gradually extend- 
ing their possessions ; and it is a new thing for them to be told that such extension is 
an usurpation of State rights, and that they ought to give place to the dominant stran- 
ger, merely because, to the latter, the climate and situation are suitable and pleasant. 
The surprise of the inhabitants, at the expectations of foreign settlers, is certainly 
quite as strong as the disappointment of the latter at not finding the best part of 
the country at their disposal. Under proper management, however, i. e., under a 
proper carrying out of the Waste Land Rules in those portions of the province where 
the risk of interference with an occupant population does not intervene as an obstacle, 
and where the comparative sparseness of the population has still left many good sites 
available for settlers, the introduction of capital, and the demand for labor, will go 
hand in hand; and while the settler will benefit by the free and unencumbered field 
for his money and industry, the peasant proprietor of a few terraces in the fully 
cultivated and over-crowded villages of the old occupied tracts will be too glad to pro- 

cure at some distant but not quite foreign plantation a cash return for his labor, less 

burdensomely acquired, and more certain than his hire as a coolie at Nynee Tal or 

Mussoorie. Already more than 1,000 Puharees are drawing monthly wages in Kut- 

tyoor, in Kumaon, the very puttees described by Mr. Batten in 1846 as waste, and 

therefore as the most available for the experiment of tea-growing. I hope that his 

similar expectation for Gungolee and Seera in Kumaon, and such comparatively waste 

tracts, may be realized in due time ; but before tea-planting can be placed on a secure 

and sound footing, the dream of obtaining from Government, on fee-simple terms, 

profitable estates in the heart of the occupied country, must be abandoned. 


9, Paragraph 24 of Mr. Batten’s Gurhwal Settlement Report contains full ex- 
tracts on the subject of the Hill tenures, from a Revenue Report 
of Mr. Traill, who had also previously touched upon property 
in the soil, and rents paid by the actual cultivators, in connection with the Government 
demand, in his Statistical Sketch. Mr. Batten has also given his own account of the 
hill tenures, in his Reports on Gurhwal and Kumaon. As no controverted points have 
now been raised, which require discussion by myself, I am content generally to refer 
the Board to the published papers, for information as to the state of superior and infe- 
rior holdings, previous tothe present revision of settlement, and to confine myself to the . 
following remarks:—In his 27th paragraph, Mr. Beckett rightly designates the general 
character of his own settlement as zyotwaree, in accordance with the aetual status of 
affairs. In Gurhwal, revenue and rent are almost convertible terms, and the great mass 
of the cultivators may be considered as proprietors of the plots of ground which they 
cultivate, liable only for the payment of their quota of the Government demand, plus 
the fee which they contribute to their Pudhan or Sudder Malgoozar for the trouble 
and risk of collection. Where superior rights, carrying with them the realization of 
rent, or, in its place, dues representing rent as formerly existing, these, under the re- 
vised arrangements, which have been gradually anticipated during the period of the 
20 years’ settlement, have been substituted by a Malikana never exceeding 20 per 
cent. on the Government demand as a fixed and certain amount collected under au- 
thority ; and thus a vast amount or intestine disputes and vexatious litigation has been 
got rid of. I will not say that all the proprietor landlords are content with the new 
arrangement, but there has been no noticeable opposition to a change which the ad- 
vance of events, and the increasing intelligence and means of the cultivating classes 
must sooner or later have brought about. Even to the plaintiff, Sywnas or Hissedars, 
suits for the realization of miscellaneous dues, such as are detailed in Mr. Batten’s 
Reports, were becoming highly inconvenient and irksome ; and it has for some time 
been felt by both payers and receivers, that a time was coming when a fixed rate of 
cash percentage must be substituted for legs and breasts of goats, fees of three-anna 


Tenures. 
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pieces (Seemashees), and other offerings. In the case of the Thokdars Mr. Beckett, 
both as District Senior Assistant and as Settlement Officer, took the greatest pains 
- to carry out the spirit of the Government orders of 1856, and to ascertain and 
decide, from the examination of reliable records, who amongst the holders of Thok- 
daree pottahs were parties really entitled, by prescriptive right, to be considered 
proprietary superiors, who were only the creation of Mr. Traill’s later years, or of his 
successor’s, brought into existence by the supposed necessities of village police 
duties, now no longer required at their hands. In regard to the inferior or nomi-. 
nally inferior tenants of the soil, the Khaekur of the hills stands out as the representa- 
tive of the Kudeemee or Mouroosee Kastkar of the plains, with this essential difference, 
that in no instance does he own his position to any legislative enactment like 
Act X. of 1859, and that, to the best of my belief, he has not been created by the 
spontaneous proceedings of the local authorities. If the Board will take the trouble 
to consult the data recorded by Mr. Traill a very few years after the introduction of 
British rule, they will find that the right of cultivating occupancy remained with the 
descendants of former grantees (Thatwans) even where the that or grant of proprie- 
tary right had been conferred by the sovereign power on new superiors; and that, in 
all cases, whether of such descendants or of ordinary cultivators continuing from 
father to son in the undisturbed use of their ploughs, the contracted state of the labor- 
ing population, as compared with the extent of arable land, has always been sure to 
secure the most favorable terms to the occupant tenants of the soil. 


Practically, therefore, the latter, if found to be rightfully claimants of the title 
Khaekur, whether as ex-Thatwans or as uninterfered with and necessary cultivators, 
are kept in possession so long as they pay their quotas of Government revenue, plus 
a small amount of Malikana, including Malgoozaree fees, though they so far differ 
from their Thatwan co-villagers, inasmuch as they cannot alienate this holding. 


Paekast cultivators for the most part cultivate in villages adjacent to their homes 
on the most favorable terms, and indeed they may almost be considered as proprietary 
occupants of the soil which they cultivate, except that they cannot claim it as belong- 
" ing to their own village, and of course cannot alienate it. 


In Gurhwal, the Sirthan tenant corresponds with the tenant-at-will of the plains, 
and, as a general rule, holds by an annual written agreement. The Sirthan of one share- 
holder in a village is often found to be a co-sharer himself, who has spare time to de- 
vote to work beyond his own (perhaps too few) fields, and the whole arrangement of 
proprietary and non-proprietary holding is thoroughly understood by the people 
themselves. Moreover, the Settlement Officer has not recorded such temporary 
holdings in his Furd Phaut, or record of revenue and rent liabilities. Under these 
circumstances suits similar to those triable under Act X. of 1859 in the plains are 
not likely to arise in Gurhwal; and if they do occur, can be disposed of in the 
easiest manner as matters of simple contract between man and man; while a refer- 
ence to the village record (a copy of which, so far as it affects himself, is eagerly taken 
and zealously preserved by every villager) at once enables the Revenue Officer to dis- 
pose of every case similar to those triable in the plains under Act XIV. of 1863. 


10. I trust sanction will be accorded to the cesses in the margin, amounting 
Ccsaak. altogether to 10 per cent. on the Government jumma, which, 
Putwaree «> 4 per eent. with the assent of the people, and with my approval, the Settle- 
Dik: cons . : i te ment Officer has at the present revision fixed to be collected 
- at the same time with, and in excess of, the Government de- 
ane = pee mand. With the exception of Pudhancharee or Syancharee 
fees, there are no village expenses in hill mouzahs falling on the profits of the vil- 
lagers. The altogether new state of village records, consequent on the land measure- 
14 
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ment, rendered it absolutely necessary not only to have more Putwarees, but to have 
a better class of men thoroughly acquainted with Khusrah Survey. The Government 
pay of Putwarees under the old system was Rs. 5 per mensem. During the last six years 
the old servants, who were incapable of learning Khusrah work, were, as opportunities 
offered, replaced by qualified men; while those who were capable of learning were | 
required to qualify themselves. ‘There are no village Putwarees in the Hills similar 
to those in the plains ; and By the economical arrangement of a cess, the Settlement 
Officer has organized an establishment of Putwarees who are in every respect more 
efficient as Government servants, for the discharge of their various revenue and 
police duties, and at the same time a valuable responsible agency, which can be em- 
ployed for the correction of village records. With the aid of this cess, Putwarees 
now receive Rs. 10 per mensem. There appeared no prospect whatever of any extra 
establishment being sanctioned from the Imperial Funds, and therefore it became 
necessary here, as elsewhere, to look to the Native community for the payment of ex- 
penses. No objections have been made, although the people were fully aware of the 
arrangement before they agreed to it. The fact is, they felt the danger of allowing 
unscrupulous and irresponsible men to interfere with their recorded rights; they have 
been accustomed to look to the District Officer for protection in every way, and they 
no doubt saw the advantage of maintaining their connection with the Officer, without 
the intervention of any middle men; and the only way this difficulty could be met, was 
by the people paying a cess to cover the extra expense requisite to procure a suffici- 
ent number of qualified Putwarees. The arrangement has been successfully made 
by the Settlement Officer, with the assent of the people; and I trust it may meet 
with the approval of the Board and Government. Henceforth the Putwaree, 
in addition to his usual Revenue, Police and Municipal duties, will have much 
- work connected with the record of rights and measurement in case of disputes, 
and will altogether act as a superior kind of Ameen. I do not think 4 per cent. 
(which is a trifle only for each village) can be considered a disproportionate or exces- 
sive call on the several village communities. This rate is as nothing compared with 
the cess sanctioned by the Rural Police Act. 


The D&k cess, by providing an establishment of paid runners (themselves the 
inhabitants of the country), has relieved the people from the irksome duty of pass- 
ing on from village to village, anyhow and at any time, and without method or rule, 
the public reports to and from the several Putwarees and other officials ; while it has 
provided a convenient and safe means of private letter communication between the 


inhabitants of the whole district, free of postage. 


The School cess in the Hills is only a carrying out of the Lieutenant-Governor 
Mr. Colvin’s principle, first enunciated in the case of the Seharunpore Settlement 
Rules. One per cent. however would not have provided for a sufficient number of 
Schools in the large tract of country, where education is so urgently required ; and I 
trust that sanction may be given to the School cess, as established by Mr. Beckett, and 
as defraying the expense of the excellent Hulkabundee scheme now in operation. 


11. The Settlement Officer is of opinion that the Sudaburt puttee of Dussowlee 
requires to be re-measured before a correct record 
of rights can be prepared. The villages were mea- 
sured when Mr. Strachey was Senior Assistant Commissioner, in charge of Gurhwal, 
in blocks ; there is no field measurement, and the Furd Phaut was prepared by the 
villagers, quite independent of the measurement ; consequently the record is most 
imperfect. The Sudaburt Funds are disposed of, and the present distribution cannot 
be interfered with, without closing one of the established Branch Dispensaries, which 
would be very undesirable ; therefore, unless a grant of Rs. 1,500 be sanctioned this, 


Dussowlee Sudaburt Pergunnah. 
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puttee must remain as it is, the only one in Gurhwal which has not a complete record 
of rights. The Dussowlee people complain very much of having been denied the 
advantages which have been so fully secured to every other puttee of the district.* 


12. No. 25 Appendix is a Pergunnah Map, showing pretty correctly the position 
and name of every village in the pergunnah of Choundkote. 
Mr. Beckett has prepared similar maps for the whole district ; 
they have not all yet been colored, or quite completed. These maps would have been 
valuable, vere it not certain that the information they give will be more correctly, 
because more scientifically, given in the topographical maps of the Survey Establish- 
ment now employed in Gurhwal; and Mr. Beckett will, if the Board does not wish 
to have them, make over his maps to the Officer in charge of the Survey, to whom they 
will be useful in many ways, —especially in giving the correct spelling of the names 
of the villages. i oS 


Maps. 


13. I have not thought it necessary in my Report to discuss paragraph by para- 
graph every topic mentioned in Mr. Beckett’s Report. Some of 
the subjects left untouched by me on the present occasion have 
formed the subject of previous correspondence existing in the Offices of the Board and 
Government. I have now openly declared my own sentiments on all points which I 
have considered to be of prominent importance, and I can only further add the expres- 
sion of my hope that superior authority will sanction the re-settlement as it stands, 
and join with me in sincere and unaffected thanks to Mr. Beckett for the care, zeal, and 
ability which have characterized his “labor of love” among the Gurhwalees, and in 
congratulations at the prospect of his similar success in Kumaon Proper. I cannot 
conclude this Report without also hoping that the acknowledgments of the Board and 
Government will be liberally given to the indefatigable and upright Deputy Collector, 
Jaikishen Joshee, who has afforded the most valuable services to Government during 
the Gurhwal operations. | 


Conclusion. 


T have, &c., 
H. RAMSAY, Lieut.-Col., 


Commissioner. 


From Secretary to the Board of Revenue, to Secretary to Government, North-West- 
ern Provinces (No. 773).—Dated Allahabad, the 27th November, 1865. 


Sir,—I am desired by the Board of Revenue to submit, for the approval of 


1.—Commissioner of Kumaon to Board, dated 25th July, 1865, No. 200B. His Honor the 
tee tate. Commissioner of Gurhwal, to Commissioner, dated 25th Lieutenant-G o v - 
$.—Appendices, Nos. 1 to 19, and 21 and 22. © 

4.—List of Routes, Appendix, No. 20. rnor, the Rep one 
5.—Skeleton Map, showing Divisions and Sub-Divisions, with Index, Appendix of the Comm i s- 


No. 28. : 
6.—Do. do. Putwarees’ Hulka, Appendix, No. 24. sioner and of the 
7.—Sample Pergunnah Map. showing every village, Appendix, No. 25. Senior Assistant 


8.—Statement, No. XIV.—Abstract Pergunnahwar Settlement Statement. 7 
9.—Statement, No. XV.—General Settlement Statement of the Mouzahwar Commissioner (Mr. 


Anonal Jumma, Beckett), with the 
Tabular Statements detailed in the margin, of the settlement of the district of Gurhwal, 
and to recommend for sanction the revised jumma as follows :— 
ee SE, 

* With reference to Mr. Beckett’s 26th paragraph, I have reported to Government, after carefully 


examining all the Sunnuds, that the Kumlesur assignment is not purely “ Sudaburt,” and therefore it 
cannot be interfered with. 
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1272 to 1274,|/1275 to 1284, |1285 to 1298, 
PF. S. 1269, | F.S.1270, | F.S. 1271, 1864-65 1867-68 1877-78 
1861-62. 1862-68. 1868-64. to to to 
1866-67. 1876-77. 1890-91. 





eee Gee eee? GE | qe | ee Ce 


. Rs. As. P.j Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P.j Rs. As. P.| Re. As. P. 
Government demand,|76,701 4 0/90,887 12 0/95,626 8 0/95,568 O 0/95,643 0 0/96,811 0 0 








Sodaburt (Local | 
Agency) eee 8,051 5 0} 8,320 12 0; 3,693 0 O} 3,598 O O} 3,693 0 0] 8,626 0 0 


2. The demand of the last year of the expired settlement was Rs. 69,274 ; and 
the increase effected by the present settlement is Rs. 27,037, or 39 per cent. The 
principles by which Mr. Beckett was guided in making his assessment are described 
in paragraphs 19th and 20th of his Report, and the Board have every reason to believe 
that the demand is moderate and equably apportioned. ~ 


3. The former settlement was made without a survey, the extent of cultivated area 
having been assumed arbitrarily ; but it was represented to Government that a khusrah 
survey, in which the smallest fields should be correctly shown, might be made without 
difficulty, and that without such a survey there was no possibility of making a satis- 
factory settlement, 


An expenditure of Rs. 75,000 was sanctioned for the purpose, and the duty was 
entrusted to Jykishen Joshee, Deputy Collector, lately deceased. 


The work was commenced in 1856, and, after having been interrupted by the 
mutiny, was completed in 1861, at a total cost of Rs. 74,005, which included the 
preparation of the record of rights. This will be recovered in less than 3 years by the 
increase of revenue under the present settlement. 


4, The Board had been led to consider the expediency of effecting such an ex- 
act demarcation of village boundaries as should exclude and leave clearly defined all 
tracts that might be made available to settlers under the Waste Land Rules; but the 
Commissioner, in the 8th and 9th paragraphs of his Report, where the subject is treated 
in all its details, has shown that the measure would be incompatible with the main- 
tenance of the prescriptive, rights of the people, and would exclusively occupy for 
many years the time of a European officer, who would require to be specially deputed 
for the purpose. 


5. Mr. Batten’s long experience and intimate knowledge of the district pointed 
_to him as an officer peculiarly qualified to furnish a trustworthy opinion on the sub- 
ject, and the Board therefore sent him extracts of those portions of the Reports of the 
Commissioner and Settlement Officer which related to village boundaries, and requested 
him to favor them with an expression of his views on the points under discussion. 
From his reply, of which copy is annexed, it appears that he entirely concurs in the 
opinions recorded by the Commissioner, and, in fact, that Colonel Ramsay and himself 
had arrived at the same conclusions after mutual consultation. 


6. Assuming that to apportion to each village the precise amount of uncultivat- 
ed land to which it might be held to be entitled and to mark off separately all such 
lands as were supposed to be the exclusive property of the State would be inexpedient, 
if not impracticable, no exact demarcation of boundaries was attempted. Mr. Beckett 
reports that the 5,500 square miles comprised within the limits of the district are ap- 
portioned to the 4,417* villages which it contains; every mile, including the snowy 





* The Commissioner observes that these 4,417 villages are exclusive of the waste and forest Moy- 
zabs. 
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peaks, being within the nominal boundaries of some village or other. ‘* These boun- 
daries,”’ he writes, ‘ have existed from time immemorial. During the currency of the 
** settlement, all villages had the power of increasing cultivation without being liable to 
‘* any extra revenue. They had the right of pasturage, and of using the spontaneous 
** products within their recorded boundaries, and this right was generally participated 
“‘in by adjoining villages having little pasture-ground or forest within their boun- 
‘* daries. No villages had zemindaree or manorial rights, which authorized them to 
“* dispose of timber, claim pasturage fees, or exclude their neighbours, who from olden 
“* times had enjoyed the privilege of grazing their cattle, cutting wood, gathering leaves, 
‘‘ &e. Under this system cultivation increased very much during the last settlement. 
* Small hamlets became large villages, and new settlements sprang up, which in 1840 
‘* probably only existed as cattle-sheds, if they had any existence at all.” : 


7. The boundaries described in the Measurement Book of 1823 were recognized 
at Mr. Batten’s 20 years’ settlement, and have, asa rule, been retained unaltered. 
They are rivers, ridges or ravines, or other natural features, which cannot be mis- 
taken. Disputes were of rare occurrence ; but where any were found to exist, they 
were adjusted on the spot, and the boundaries defined by pillars. These arrangements 
the Board do not hesitate to recommend for the approval of Government. 


8. A revised sub-division of pergunnahs was required in order to render the 
villages of the several puttees accessible to their respective Putwarees. The arrange- 
ments are detailed in Appendix 7 of the Settlement Officer’s Report. 


9. In his Appendix, No. 5, Mr. Beckett has furnished a list of waste lands 
which may be offered for sale and be made available as sites for tea plantations. He 
writes :—‘* I was much disappointed at finding so little good waste land ; and in order 
‘‘ that none should escape notice, 1 crossed every ridge and hill, in the hope of dis- 
“ covering good tea sites, as I am fully alive to the advantage of having a thriving 
“ plantation in every puttee if possible. Iam afraid many of the sites specified in 
‘¢ Appendix 5 will be found too high for tea.”’ 


10. The orders of Government, No. 2044, dated 18th October, 1859, directed 
that claims to the rent-free holding of small grants of Goonth or Temple lands should 
be investigated at the settlement. Invalid tenures, with an aggregate area of 181 
beesees or acres, have been resumed. In some cases, in accordance with the wishes 
of the villagers, the grants have been left in the possession of the grantees, the as- 
sessed revenue being borne by the village at large. Six maifee estates, with an area 
of 366 beesces, have been left rent-free, and 108 beesees have been resumed and in- 
cluded in the Khalsa. 


11. There are no paid Village Police in the district, and therefore the usual 
Police Statement has not been furnished with the Settlement Report. 


12. The settlements have been made with the resident proprietors. The culti- 
vating and proprietary tenures are described in the 27th, 28th, and 29th paragraphs of 
Mr. Beckett's and the 9th paragraph of the Commissioner’s Report. Colonel Ramsay 
states that the great mass of the cultivators may be regarded as the proprietors of the 
plots of ground which they cultivate, liable only for the payment of their quota of the 
Government demand, with the addition of the fees payable to the Sudder Malgoozar 
for the trouble and risk of collection. | 

13. The cesses which have been imposed amount to ten per cent. on the Govern- 
ment demand. Of these, the Putwaree cess is four per cent. The Putwarees were 
formerly paid by Government. They received the very inadequate salary of Rs. 5 
per mensem, and were generally incompetent. Competent men, each of whom has the 
superintendence of a circle of villages, have now been appointed on monthly salaries 
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of Rs. 10. Their duties are much more multifarious than those of Putwarees in the 
plains, and the remuneration which has been provided for them is not more than suf- 
ficient. 

14. Before the present settlement, the villagers were required to provide for the 
conveyance of all letters sent by post, and this duty fell very heavily on villages 
situated in the vicinity of lines of communication. The D&k cess of Rs. 3 per cent. 
on the jumma, which has now been imposed, has made provision for regular postal 
communication throughout the district, and the burthen of the cess, which is very 
light, falls equably on all. 

15. A school cess of Rs. 3 per cent. on the jumma furnishes a fund for the pay- 
ment of village school-masters at Rs. 5 per mensem, and has placed the means of learn- 
ing to read and write within reach of the large mass of the people. The Schools are 
reported to be well attended. 


The Tehseelee Schools are open to boys who desire a higher class of education. 


16. The Commissioner, in his 11th paragraph, recommends a re-measurement of 
the Sudaburt puttee of Dussowlee, as a correct record of rights cannot otherwise be 
prepared. The inhabitants of the puttee complain much of having been denied the 
advantages which have been secured to every other puttee in the district. As the 
Sudaburt funds have been assigned to special purposes, and any appropriation from 
them would involve the closing of one of the Branch Dispensaries, the Commissioner 
desires sanction to a grant of Rs. 1,500 to effect the measurement. It is very desir- 
able that the tenures in Dussowlee should be as correctly defined as they have been 
elsewhere, and the Board therefore support the Commissioner’s recommendation. 


17. The Board would invite His Honor’s attention to the very pleasing picture 
of the increased prosperity of the district which Mr. Beckett has drawn in the 5th 
paragraph of his Report. 

18. They concur with the Commissioner in recommending that the Statements 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 23, and 24, should be printed with 
the Settlement Report. 

19. In Jykishen Joshee, who was indefatigable in superintending the measure- 


ments on which the settlement has been based, the Government has lost the services 
of a very valuable officer. 


20. In carrying through the work of which the Board submit this brief Report, 
the Senior Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Beckett, has displayed unwearied zeal and 
considerable intelligence, and they trust that His Honor will award to him the high 
credit to which, in their opinion, he has entitled himself. 


T have, &c., 
W. C. PLOWDEN, 


Secretary. 


RESOLUTION,—No. 309. 
REVENVE DEPARTMENT. 
Dated Allahabad, the 24th April, 1866. 


ReaD again the Report on the settlement of the district of Gurhwal, in the 
Province of Kumaon, by Mr. J. H. Batten, dated the 15th August, 1842. 
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Read the following Proceedings in this Department :— 
Nos. 146 to 152, dated 18th October, 1859. 
Nos. 22 to 29, dated 5th November, 1864. 
Nos. 49 and 50, dated 24th December, 1864. 
Nos. 41 to 43, dated 12th August, 1865. 
Nos. 16 to 18, dated 16th December, 1865. 


Read a letter, No. 773, dated the 27th November, 1865, with its enclosures, from 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 


OBSERVATIONS.—The published Reports of Messrs. Traill and Batten, on the occa- 
sion of previous settlements, fully detail the former state of Gurhwal, its trade and phy- 
sical condition, and the Revenue and Police systems previously in force; Mr. Beckett 
has therefore, in his present Report, confined himself chiefly to a description of the 
settlement which has now been completed, and to a narration of the progress effected 
in the district since 1840. 


At the previous settlements no measurement even of the cultivated areas of the 
villages was found practicable ; and the areas recorded were founded on the results 
of local enquiries, and on the statements of officials, whose opinions could not be impli- 
ditly relied upon ; for the new settlement a regular field measurement of the whole 
cultivated area was therefore considered necessary : this was commenced in 1856, and 
after being interrupted for 18 months by the mutinies, was completed in 1861, at 
acostof Rs. 74,005, the total measured area being 1,49,787 acres. 


The Government demand in 1860, the last year of the former settlement, was 
Rs. 69,274, and the highest jumma now proposed is Rs. 96,311, showing an increase 
of Rs. 27,037, or 39 per cent. 


In fixing the present demand, the chief elements taken into consideration have 
been the population in relation to the total area and cultivation, permanent and occasi- 
onal, together with any special features, such as position, vicinity to jungle or other- 
wise, extent of culturable land, &c. 


The entire area of the Gurhwal district is roughly estimated at 5,500 square 
miles, including every description of land cultivated, culturable and unculturable. 
The whole of this area is said by Mr. Beckett to be included within the nominal boun- 
daries of the different villages which have existed from time immemorial, the vil- 
lagers during the last settlement having the right to extend their cultivation within 
these limits, without payment of extra revenue, and also the right of pasturage, and 
of using the spontaneous products of the soil ; but not to sell timber, claim pasturage 
fees from other villages, or exercise such like Zemindaree or manorial rights. 


The Commissioner is of opinion that Mr. Beckett has acted rightly in adhering 
to these nominal boundaries. It is a continuation of the policy adopted by Mr. 
Batten in 1842 ; and Colonel Ramsay considers that the great increase of cultivation, 
and of agricultural prosperity generally in Gurhwal since 1842, proves that Mr. 
Batten was right in not disturbing the old boundaries. He is also of opinion that the 
introduction of the tea-planting element since 1842 affords no ground whatever for 
reversing the former policy on this subject ; and that the proper course to pursue, 
when any site applied for has not previously been set apart by the Settlement Officer, 
‘is for the District Officer to take up the case, and decide it upon its merits, after local 
‘enquiry and personal examination of the place. He observes, also, that many of these 
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mountainous tracts included within the nominal boundaries of some village are and 
have been used for many other neighbouring villages for the purposes of pasturage, 
collecting of leaves, and the like, and that such rights also require consideration. 


The great expense and the enormous labor and time which would be required to 
demarcate for every village the reasonable and proper limits within which the inha- 
bitants should in future enjoy zemindaree rights are additional arguments against 
any change in this matter. 


The Board of Revenue, though at first inclined to think that exact village boun- 
daries might be demarcated, after consulting Mr. Batten, have come to the conclu- 
sion that this would be inexpedient ; and they approve therefore of Mr. Beckett’s pro- 
ceedings, by which the ancient nominal boundaries have been retained unaltered. 


The sub-divisions of pergunnahs have however becn revised, in order to facili- 
tate the creation of convenient circles of villages for Putwarees. 

This important question of demarcation of boundaries has been separately consi- 
dered and disposed of by the Lieutenant-Governor in my letter, No. 259A., of the 
7th instant; it is therefore sufficient to observe here that Mr. Beckett’s treatment of 
the subject in Gurhwal has been judicious, and harmonizes with the views adopted by 
Government in respect of the same question in Kumaon. 


It is observed that water-mills, the property of private individuals, have been 
for the first time assessed. The temple land grants and maffee claims have also beer 
investigated ; 8,136 acres of temple land grants have been upheld, and 182 acres 
resumed, the sub-settlement of the former amounting to Rs. 7,189; 369 acres of 
maafee lands were excluded from settlement, 108? acres being resumed. 


The Sudaburt assignments have been separately reported upon and disposed of by 
Government ; the proceeds of the estates have been devoted, under the control of the 
Local Agency, to the erection and maintenance of Dispensaries established mainly 
for the benefit of the numerous pilgrims to the shrines at Budreenath and Kedarnath. 
The great utility of these institutions is unquestionable, 


The settlements made are stated to be to a great extent Ryotwaree, the cultivators 
who comprize the great majority of the people paying their quota of revenue cesses 
and malgoozaree fees direct to this Government. 


Cesses of 4 per cent. for Putwarees, 3 per cent. for Diks, and 3 per cent. for 
Schools, have been imposed; the old arrangement of giving personal service for the 
repairs of roads being retained, as at once the most equitable and convenient under 
the peculiar circumstances of this district. 


With reference to the reports now submitted, the Lieutenant-Governor regards 
as matter of congratulation the very satisfactory completion for the first time, and un- 
der difficult circumstances, of a trustworthy Khusreh survey of the cultivated area of 
the district, which has been in the majority of instances personally checked and tested 
by the Settlement Officer. 


The assessment has proceeded in the better cultivated portions of the district, upon 
a calculation cf averages in relation to population, and in the less populous pergun- 
nahs, upon the character and number of the population, amounting in fact somewhat to 
a poll-tax. The chief reasons which recommended such an estimate as more accurate in 
respect of the paying powers of the people, than a census of the flocks and herds, were 
the facilities for concealment of the latter; and the action of the Settlement Officer, 
which was in accordance with the traditions of the people, is considered to have been 
judicious. - 
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The Commissioner forming his opinion after personal observation, and from long 
experience of the district, affirms the fairness of the assessment, which is further at- 
tested by the ease and punctuality with which the revenue of the. past and preceding. 


years has been paid up. 


The omission of Mr. Beckett to include the Government Forest lands in his enu- 
meration of. vitages has been duly noticed by the Board. 


The conversion of miscellaneous or manorial dues, hitherto paid in kind or by 
personal service, into fixed cash payments not exceeding 20 per cent. of the rent, is a 
very useful and proper measure. 


‘The traces noticeable in this remote distriet: of the original Hindoo agricultural 
system in the still subsisting landed tenures are interesting, from their similarity to 
those found in Central and Southern India, where the pure village system still to some 
extent prevails. 


The proprietary Ryotwaree holdings are evidently the result of the Hindoo Law 
of Inheritance, acting on the original Bhyachara tenure ; and the existence of the Khae- 
kars with similar rights, excepting only that of alienation, affords satisfactory evidence 
that the Mouroosee ryot is not, as has been affirmed, a novelty of our own creation. 


The measures taken by the Settlement Officer for recording and maintaining 
existing rights of all descriptions appear to have been very carefully and judiciously 
carried out, and may be accepted as sufficient and satisfactory. The several cesses 
imposed for the maintenance of Putwarees, Postal services and Schools, amounting 
to 10 per cent. upon the jumma, appear necessary and moderate in amount, and are 


sanctioned. 


The re-measurement of the Sudaburt Puttee Dussowlee, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 1,500, is obviously desirable; and, under the circumstances explained, is approved. 


The printing of the Reports, and certain of the Appendices, as recommended by 
the Commissioner and the Board, is also approved. 


It affords the Lieutenant-Governor great pleasure to record his full approval and 
sanction to this settlement for a period of 30 years, at the revised jumma recom- 
mended in paragraph 1 of the Board’s letter. His Honor does this with the less hesita- 
tion because Mr. Beckett’s Report, and the useful Appendices and Statements which 
accompany it, sufficiently testify to the care and ability with which this important duty 
has been accomplished; while the testimony of the Commissioner, whose great local 
experience and knowledge of the people render his opinion especially valuable, is an 
additional guarantee for the character of the work. 


It remains only to convey to Mr. Beckett the cordial thanks of the Government 
for the energy, ability and judgment, with which he has so well and thoroughly com- 
pleted the duty assigned to him. 


Mr. Beckett is now engaged in the probably still more difficult task of the re-set- 
tlement of Kumaon, in the execution of which the Laeutenant-Governor is satisfied that 
he will exhibit the same valuable qualities as have proved so useful in Gurhwal; and 
that if his health and strength are spared, he will not fail to bring it to a conclusion as 
creditable to himself, and equally advantageous to Government and the people. 


To Colonel Ramsay the thanks of the Government are also due for his careful and 
able supervision of these proceedings. 
16 
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The death of Deputy Collector Jaikishen Joshec, an able and honest officer, is 
greatly to be regretted. His services, especially in superintending the field measure- 
ments, appear to have been very useful to the State, and fully to have merited the 


commendation bestowed upon him. 
By order of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor. 


R. SIMSON, 
Secretary to Govt., N. W. P. 


ORDERED, also, that copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, for information and guidance, and for 
communication to the Commissioner of Kumaon. 
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RESOLUTION No. 1245A. 0F 1873. 
NwVE. Poect.s@cy . Revenve DeparrMent. 
Dated Nynee Tal, 14th June, 1873, 


Reap— 


Letter from Board of Revenue, No. 714, dated 2nd August, 1871, forwarding the Settlement Report 
of the Nehra Doon District, __ 


OBSERVATIONS.—The papers now before Government contain an account of the 
resettlement of the Dehra Doon District, completed by Mr, C. A. Daniell in 1866. The 
report has been submitted after a very great delay. 


2. The first regular settlement of the district was made in 1840 by the Superin- 
tendent, Colonel Young, who settled with the cultivators as proprietors each of his own 
holding, and imposed on them an assessment of three annas per local beegah, or 144 
annas per acre on all land, good or bad alike. The history of the proprietary and cul- 
tivating rights thus created will be referred to afterwards. The assessment worked 
ill,—(1) because it was unequal in its pressure ; (2) because the measurements were very 
inaccurate; (3) because it took no account of the uncultivated land. In 1848 the settle- 
ment was revised by Mr. Ross, who corrected these errors. Colonel Young’s gross 


-assessment in 1840 was Rs. 26,644; but, deducting the allowance of proprietors, and 


remissions subsequently made, the actual demands of 1847-48 appear to have been 


Rs, 19,264. Mr. Ross’s revision raised this to Rs. 19,590, besides which he fixed a 


revenue, beginning with Rs, 1,180 and rising to Rs. 8,526, on 11 grants. The revenue 
of the Khalsa villages in 1863 appears to have stood at Rs. 20,505. The cultivated area 
of the Khalsa villages in 1848 was 29,884 acres, of which 7,356 were irrigated. The 
revenue rate on cultivation was, therefore, 10 annas 6 pie. 


3. Mr. Daniell commenced the work of assessment in 1862 (the khusrah survey 
having been completed in 1860-62 under Mr. Manderson’s supervision), and finished 
it in 1864, In that year Sir William Muir, then the Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue, visited the district and found that (1) his assessments, at least of thie better 
classes of villages, were too light ; (2) that he had not fixed any demand on the cultu- 
rable waste and forest areas included in the village boundaries. Mr. Daniell accordingly 
went over his work again, and finished it in 1866. 


4. His system of assessment was to impose rates on three classes of soil (meesun, 
roslee-dakur, and sankra, or manured, common loam, and sandy soil), the rates vary- 
ing according as the soils are irrigated and unirrigated. There were thus six rates in 
all. The villages, again, he divided into three classes—good, middling, and bad,—and 
drew out different sets of rates for each class of villages. His report nowhere shows what 
were the areas of each soil, nor yet what villages or how many were placed in each 


class. 


5. The manner in which he worked out his average rates is shown in his paras. 
23 to 37. It appears to have been this :—In a certain number of selected villages he 
ascertained the area of land held by cultivators on pottahs (¢. ¢., leases fixed or sanc- 
tioned by the Courts or leases given by the zemindars), and he estimated the value of 
the produce in lands which paid rent in kind. Having obtained this figure as an ac- 
tual, he took it as the sum which his soil rates multiplied into soil areas must produce, 
and he distributed the rates over the soils so that the rate on each soil should bear the 
same proportionate relation to the rates on the other soils which their known relative 
fertility bears to each other. It does not appear that this system of fixing rent-rates 
on the natural soils is that which is adopted among the people themselves. 


6. Mr. Daniell nowhere states what the assumed assets resulting from his assume 
soil-rates are, and it is, therefore, impossible to tell how far he adhered rigidly to his 
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average rates, or how far he allowed free play to his own judgment. Nor does his 
report anywhere state what his assessment on the cultivated land actually was, as dis- 
tinguished from that on the waste lands and forests. The total assessment on Khalsa 
villages was Rs. 31,637. From a report quoted by the Board (para. 25), it appears that 
of this a sum of Rs. 4,666 was due to waste land, forests, and sayer assets, leaving the 
assessment derived from cultivated land at Rs. 26,971. .The oultivated area of the 
339 Khalsa villages in 1866 was 37,181 acres, and the incidence of the revenue on it 
was 11 annas 7 pie, which is a rise of 1 anna | pie over the revenue rate of 1848. Of 
these 37,181 acres, 12,663, or one-third, were irrigated. In 1848, 7,326 acres, or-one- 
fourth of the cultivation, was irrigated. This increase (due to new canals) would alone 
account for a large part of the rise in the general revenue rate. Mr. Daniell calculates 
that, of the revenue as fixed by him, Rs. 4,747 are due to canals, which irrigate 8,085 
acres. The irrigation rate is, therefore, 9 annas 4 pie, and this rate multiplied into the 
‘increased proportion of irrigation (one-twelfth of the cultivated area) accounts for a rise 
of 9 pie per acre, The entire rise, therefore, attributable to improvement in the climate, 
increase of population, and rise on prices, is only 4 pie per acre. 

7. Besides the 339 Khalsa villages, there are ten grants of land which were as- 
sessed by Mr. Daniell at Rs, 4,333 rising to Rs, 7,058, and 24 maafee villages on 
which a nominal revenue of Rs. 3,855 was assessed. The total nominal revenue is thus 
Rs, 39,825 rising to Rs. 42,550, and the actual payable amount Rs. 35,970 rising to 
Rs. 38,695. There are also 12 estutes the revenue of which has been redeemed under 
Lord Canning’s rnles, and three grants of land revenye-free made by Government in 
reward to loyal subjects. These have not been assessed. 


8. Ina return submitted in 1866, with the view of showing the amount and distris 
bution of produce, Mr. Daniell drew up the following estimate :— 





. ; Value of pro- | Zemindar's share,| Rent-rate 
Paying-= Area in acres. duce. orrent. acre. = 
Rs. . Rs, Rs. a. p. 
In kind, és = asi 24,898 75,042 21,929 100 
Money-rent, a+ soe ant 15,9938 be 81,623 115 1 
Total, 9 37,727* | ee 56,545 171 


9. This would make the rent of lands paying in kind to fall at about one rupee, 
and of lands paying money-rents to fall at about two rupees per acre, the average 
being Re. 1-7-11. The assessment thus falls a little below half-assets. But no infor- 
mation is given as to the data on which this’ calculation is made, and as three-fifths of 
the entire area pays in kind, the estimate must be to a considerable extent conjectural, 


10. Upon the whole, the settlement must be held to be light, but not too light ta 
warrant its being sanctioned. There is much to be said in favour of low assessments in 
the Doon. The climate in most places is bad, and it is difficult to tempt cultivators to 
settle there. ‘The soil is shallow and stony, and excepting where irrigation from rivers 
or canals exists, it produces light returns, The backwardness of the valley is evi- 
denced by the large proportion of holdings which pay rentin kind. On these grounds 
the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to confirm the settlement, hut only for a period 
of 20 years. That periad will be sufficient to allow for much development of agricul~ 
tural means and wealth, and for extension of cultivation, while a longer term would 
involve an unnecessary sacrifice of the Government yeyenue. The settlement is accords 
ingly confirmed till the 30th June, 1886. 


11. Adverting now to the topic of tenures and cultivating rights, His Honor is 
constrained to remark with surprise that Mr. Daniell’s report contains no information 
whatever about the many interesting questions that have arisen in the Doon. Indeed, 
so meagre is the report that it was necessary to delay this review till further informa- 
tion on the subject could be collected, and advantage was taken of His Hanor’s toup 
through the district in December, 1872, to do this, 


Gewese 


* ‘Ibis is the real area, excluding crops growing two harvegts. 
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| 12. When Colonel Young's ryotwarie settlement was annulled in 1848, all ryots 
of standing anterior to 1830,—those, namely, who had formerly been treated as pro- 
prietors,—were ordered to be maintained in their rights as hereditary tenants holding 
at 14% annas per acre, and nothing but the right of transfer was to be withdrawn. In 
his 59th and 60th paragraphs, Mr. Ross says that all that was valuable to them as ryot- 
proprietors was retained by them under the new settlement, and consequently the same 
title to hold on at what he calls the “ jumma rate,” or the rate of 3 annas per local 
beegah. Some of the old cultivators, however, it is stated, did not avail themselves of 
the privilege of paying this low rate, and continued to hold on to their old system of pay- 
ing rents in kind. 


18. Besides this orivileged class, the cultivators of more recent standing than 
1830 were classified by Mr. Rosseither as mouroosee (hereditary) or ghair-mouroosee 
(not hereditary) according to the length of their tenancy. There wasalso a peculiar but 
small class of tenants in and round Dehra, who had sub-let their lands on building leases 
at a considerable profit without sanction from the proprietors. For these Mr. Ross 
arranged that one-third of the profit on the sub-lease should go to the proprietor in 
return for his consent. 

14. Regarding none of these classes does Mr. Ross’s report show the number of 
tenants or the area held on these different tenures. Mr. Daniell’s report is entirely 
silent on the subject ; it does not allude to these different classes of tenants at all ; still 
less does it give the required statistics of their tenancies and information as to the 
arrangements made for their protection. 


15. It was ascertained during the Lieutenant-Governor’s tour in the Doon that, in 
Mr. Ross’s original khuteonees (or lists of cultivators in each village), no distinction 
was made between the “ privileged” tenants who held before 1880 and the “ mourooe 
gee” tenants who date from after 1830; all alike were set down as mouroosees paying 
the “ jumma rate,”’ or 8 annas per beegah. The same practice has been followed now, 
and in Mr. Daniell’s khuteonees three classes of tenants are recorded. First, the mous 
roosees, most of whom pay in cash, and whose rents were generally fixed by Mr. Daniell 
himself (he says in para. 16 that he decided 2,000 cases in two months) at rates based 
on his assumed ayerage rates, but varying according to the circumstances of the land, 
and fixed as a rule with the consent of both parties. The permanency of these rates is 
secured by a stipulation in all the “ Records of Rights” that they shall not be disturbed 
during the currency of the settlement. Second, the ‘‘ ghair-mouroosees’’ (not heredi- 
tary), who all pay rents in kind, the rate varying from one-third to one-seventh of 
the produce, according to the nature of the soil, the neighbourhood of jungle and wild 
animals, éc. Some mouroosees also pay in kind. The quantity of prodnce to be paid over 
is fixed, not by measurement and division of the crop when harvested, but by appraise- 
ment (kun-butai) before itis cut. Third, lease-holders, who are most common in the 
grant villages, and who receive leases from the proprietors for short terms of years at 
money rates. The building leases round Dehra also constitute a separate class, but their 
number is small, It is understood that Mr. Daniell did not make any alteration in 
them, but took half the rent as he foynd it for revenue. 


16, The amalgamation of the different classes of old cultivators under the one 
head of ‘* mouroosees” is an error greatly to be regretted, for the pledge given to the 
oldest class of ryot proprietors does not appear to have been fulfilled; and now that 
Act X. of 1859 has become the Rent Law of the district, they are only protected from 
its enhancement clauses by the stipulation in the Record of Rights, a stipulation which 
{even if no flaw be found ip it) may be overlooked by the courts of law. It seems 
necessary that a special inquiry should be set on foot to ascertain what tenants belong 
to this class, and to record them as privileged tenants (under the Rent Bill now before 
the Legislative Council), or otherwise to secure their rights. 


17. Ina report recently submitted to the Government of India, the area actually 
under tea cultivation was estimated to be 1,801 acres, and the produce of the crop of 
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1872 to be 411,548ibs., giving an average of 228‘5tbs. per acre. Almost all the tea 
made is green, and a great part bought up by Cabul merchants for Central Asia and 
Persia. This important staple is now in a more prosperous condition, and is cultivated 
with greater profit to the growers than at any previous time. 


18, A statement has been furnished by the Irrigation Department, and is printed 
at the close of this review, showing the area irrigated by canals and the revenue derived 
therefrom. There are five canals in the district, of which the Beejapore and Rajpore 
are the oldest. They were laid out by Sir P. Cautley in 1837, and finished in 1844. 
The other three are of later date. The area they each irrigate is as follows, taking the 
average of the seven years 1869-72 :— 


Area. 
Beejapore, ove ove 2, 3,819 
Rajpore, cee oes vee 2,081 
Kutta Puthur, is sea vey 2,029 
Kullunga, eee ‘es ee §=1,571 
Jakhun, nee is eee. 1,190 





Total, ... 10,540 





19. His Honor fears that there is not much room for the farther development of 
irrigation. Something may be done towards extending the area irrigated from the 
Kutta Puthur Canal in the Western Doon, and also for making the Jakhun Canal irri- 
gate a larger area when the Forest Department (as they are about to do) relinquishes 
a portion of their reserves for this purpose. But the porous shingly soil of the torrent- 
beds by which the streams descend from the Himalayas, and the small volumes of water 
contained in those streams, do not afford much hope that further schemes for the irri- 
gation of the valley will really be to any large extent feasible. 


20. Thete have been great strides made towards the clearance and reclamation of 
the Western and Central portions of the Doon, but there is still much opportunity for 
increased cultivation, the cultivable waste being by the settlement records 45,435 acres, 
against only 47,846 acres of cultivation combined with recent fallow. The Eastern 
Doon is still very backward, and contains a great extent of forest and swamp. Much 
might be done here by well-considered schemes of drainage, and portions of the forest, 
in which valuable timber cannot grow, are about to be thrown open for cultivation by. 
means of grants given to persons prepared to reclaim the land. There is no apparent 
reason why the Eastern Doon should not in course of time rival the Western Doon in 
healthiness and fertility. The next ten or twelve years will probably see a great increase 
in, agricultural enterprise and in the capital invested ; and at the close of the present 
settlement the Lieutenant-Governor expects that the Doon will be found able to con- 
tribute much more largely than it now does to the revenue of the State, 


91. In conclusion, His Honor desires to put on record that, although some material 
points were omitted in Mr. Daniell’s proceedings, still that officer deserves credit for 
the faithful discharge of his duties, and for a fair assessment and adjustment of rights, 
which upon the whole deserve commendation. The Lieutenant-Governor also thanks 
the Board of Revenue for their clear and able summing-up of the settlement proceedings, 
in which great pains have been taken to supply the statistical deficiencies of Mr. 
Daniell’s report, and without which indeed that report would have been in some parts 
obscure. 


C. A. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary to Government, N.-W. -P. 
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Present: 


Bia J. F.D. INneris. 
Marne, Esq., C.B, 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SETTLEMENT OF DEHRA DOON. 


nwt 


No. fle oF 1871, 








From ; 

A. COLVIN, Esq., 

Secy. to the Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces, 

To 

C. A. ELLIOTT, Esq., 

Off. Secretary to Government, N.-W. Provinces. 
Datav' ALLAHABAD, THE 2D AvGust, 1871, 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Board of Revenue to forward, for the orders of His Honor 


the Lieutenant-Governor, the accompanying report by Mr. C. A. Daniell, on the 


resettlement of the Dehra Doon District, with the remarks of Mr. Williams, the late 
Commissioner, and the usual settlement statements. The report is confined for the 
most part to description of the actual process of settlement as recently effected ; 


and the Board will endeavour to give in their review a succinct account of the tract | 


under consideration, and of the settlements previously made, as well as of the revision 
of which the results are now submitted for approval, 


2. The Doon Valley, bounded on the north, east, south, and west by the Hima- 
layas, the Ganges, the Sewalik range of hills, and the Jumna, lies between 
30°—30° 32’ of latitude, and 77° 43’—-78° 24’ of longitude. Its highest point is 2,369 
feet above the level of the sea—being near the town of Dehra itself, situated on a ridge 
which runs transversely from the Sewalik hills to the Himalayas on the north-east bound- 
ary. This ridge divides the valley into two basins. The valley is drained on the east by 
the streams Song and Suswa into the Ganges ; on the west by the Asun into the Jumna; 
the drainage of the lower slopes of the Himalayas and of the Sewalik running also into 
these streams respectively. The district consists of three pergunnahs—the HKastern 
Doon, the Western Doon, and the hill pergunnah of Jounsar Bawur. With the last the 
Board have at present no concern, as it is under a separate revision of Settlement. 
The area of the Eastern Doon is 324 square miles, of the Western 353, in all 677 
square miles—little more than the single tehseel of Saharunpore in the adjoining district 
of that name. The length of the valley from East to West is forty-five miles, and its 
breadth varies from fifteen to twenty. The population of the Hastern Doon is 133606; 
of the Western 52,693; in all 66,299, or 98 to the square mile; the average population 
to the square mile in the North-Western Provinces being 361. Of the population, 990 
are European, 41 of these being landholders concerned in agriculture. In 1845 the 
population was 32,083—a difference, if the former figures are correct, of 34,216. There 
is but one large town, viz,, Dehra, situated on the crest of the watershed, and containing 
a population of 6,847 souls. There are in the Kastern Doon 3,246 houses, and in the 
Western 11,711; the average to a house in either pergunnah being 4. The mean 
temperature of the valley is about 72°, ranging from 52° to 86°. The average rain-fall 
is little less than 80 inches. Wells are scarce: but small artificial canals irrigate a 
considerable part of the cultivated area, The surface of the pergunnahs is largely 
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covered with forests, the clearings being mainly occupied with the usual antumn and 
spring-crops, and with the tea-plant. The climate, otherwise extremely healthy, is, 
during a great part of the year, prejudicial to life and health in the forest tracts. The 
flora, as is well known, is extremely varied, including many English as well as tropical 
plants. To clear the too abundant vegetation, the Government in 1837 arranged for a 
system of extensive grants. But from sickness and other causes unnecessary now to 
detail, the grantees were unsuccessful, and much of the land then taken into cultivation 
was shortly after abandoned. 


From a report by Dr. Jameson for 1862-63, on the North-West Tea Plantations, 
it appears that about the period of Settlement there were twenty-one plantations in the 
Doon, covering an area of 18,786 acres; 2,572 acres being actually under tea, with 
an average outturn of 56,540 Ibs. ; 1,254 labourers being employed on the plantations. 
The Board hgve not before them any very recent statistics of the tea cultivation ; but 
it has not made much advance during the last few years, and the figures given above 
are probably in excess of the actual state of affairs now existing. 


The soil of the Doon is generally considered inferior in productive power to that 
of the adjoining Trans-Sewalik districts. But the style of cultivation is inferior, and 
the soil is capable of very considerable development. 


_ A metalled road passes from Roorkee through the district to Rajpore, at the foot 
of the Himalayas. Another good road connects Dehra with Hurdwar and the heads of 
the Ganges Canal. A branch line of railway, connecting Hurdwar with the line from 
Meerut to Umballa, is in contemplation. The markets of the large hill sanitaria of 
Mussoorie and Landour are close at hand, and easily accessible. 


The previous history of the Doon need only be glanced at here. Held daring the 
earlier part of the 18th century by the Rajah of Gurhwal, it was wrested from him in 
1744 by the Rohillahs. These in turn ceded it in 1760 to the Maharattas ; and, 
passing from hand to hand during the latter years of the decline and fall of the Mogul 
Empire, it was again recovered in 1788 by the Gurhwal Rajah, from whom in 1803 it 
was taken by the Goorkhas. In 1815 it was absorbed into the British empire. A 
map of the pergunnabs under review is appended. 


3. This is the seventh time, since British rule in 1815, that 2 Settlement of the 
land-revenue of the Doon has been effected. It was held under direct management till 
1816, when the first assessment was made. Then followed the Settlements of 1820, 
1825, 1830, and 1840. This latter settlement, framed for twenty years by Colonel 
Young (who had also made the 1830 settlement), was in 1845 subjected to revision by 
Mr. Ross, and on expiry of the original twenty years, viz., in 1860, the seventh 
resettlement commenced, of which the report is now before the Board. 


4, It is unnecessary to enter at any length into the causes and results of the revi- 
sion which took place in 1845. But in order to make clear the remarks of Mr. Daniell 
and the Commissioner, a brief summary of its history is necessary. 


5. In making the Settlement of 1840, Colonel Young had continued the policy 
originally adopted by him in 1830. He had made a Ryotwaree Settlement. He believed 
that the tenures in the Doon were similar to the tenures still acknowledged in the 
neighbouring hill territories. The Government was, according to him, the zemindar 


and proprietor of all land ; the persons engaging for the revenue of the village, whether 


one or several, being called “ Thekadars,” or contractors, who were not acknowledged 
to possess any indefeasible rights in the lands they cultivated, and the revenue of 
which they paid. But in 1845, Government, on full enquiry and consideration, came 
to the conclusion that proprietary rights in the land were in abeyance only. To the 


,; Government of that day it appeared that, except when arbitrarily disregarded by the 


Native princes in the exercise of their irresponsible and unlimited power, subordinate 
proprietary rights possessing much value existed in the Doon, as elsewhere, and that 
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practically the rights possessed by the “ thekadars ” of the Doon under the first three 

settlements were of this description. These men exercised unlimited control over 
their villages ; they could sell and mortgage them ; they alone provided for their culti- 
vation ; and they were responsible with their persons and property for the Government 
revenue. They were, in fact, the zemindars. 


6. The proprietary rights conferred in 1830 upon the cultivators had never been 
generally assumed. The measure, sweeping as it was in its character, was to a very 
great extent practically inoperative. The rights conferred by it were little valued or 
understood. In 73 out of 183 estates in which the proprietary right had been thrust 
on the cultivators, it was never claimed. The right lay in abeyance, and the culti- 
vators continued to pay the proportion of the gross produce payable as rent from year 
to year, according to the agreement made with the acknowledged proprietors. | 


7. The Settlement Officer entrusted with the revision, ruled, in accordance with the 
orders of the Government, that cultivators claiming proprietary right who had been re- 
corded as proprietors in 1830, and who had since exercised their proprietary rights, 
should continue to be regarded as proprietors. All cultivators settled since 1830 were 
recorded as tenants only; all settled previous to 1830 who had exercised proprietary 
rights were recorded either as subordinate proprietors or as cultivators, according to the 
wish expressed by them. The result was that the whole of the villages in the Doon, 
170 in number, presented only six instances in which the cultivators expressed their 
desire to be recorded as subordinate proprietors. The reasons for this need not be 
dwelt upon here, and are amply explained in paras. 59-63 of Mr. Ross’ report. 
The result was a settlement similar in most respects to those concluded throughout 
the remainder of the provinces. 


"a The tenures of the Doon present but few peculiarities. They do not differ 

Para. 75 of Mr. Rose? Materially from those prevailing in other parts of the country, 
report. while they are marked by the ordinary diversities apparent in 
the tenures of the neighbouring hills and plains. The ancestors of the present Raj- 
poots, Kulals, Rangurs, Goojurs, &c., inhabiting the villages of the southern or lower 
parts of the Doon, brought with them and naturalized the village constitutions with 
which they were familiar, while the emigrants’from the hills transplanted and estab- 
lished in the semi-mountainous tracts of the district the village constitution under 
which they had lived in their own country. Hence, in the former class of villages the 
prevailing tenures are found to be pure zemindaree, hissahdaree, putteedaree, and im- 


perfect putteedaree—tenures of the ordinary type ; none of them present any instances . 


of the pure bhyacharah tenure properly so called. In the villages of hill origin, on 
the other hand, the tenures of the more recently established villages are found to be 
pure zemindaree, while those of the older villages, although many of them were of a 
broken character, present all the peculiarities which mark the constitutions of those 
curious talookas or clusters of several villages, so general in the neighbouring hills, 
which are cultivated by a numerous community of zemindars, all enjoying separate 
and independent proprietary right, but at the same time all bound together by joint 
responsibility for the revenue assessed on the whole mehal. These tenures, except 
that they are found in mehals in which two distinct species of proprietary right 
exist, would be instances of the pure bhyacharah tenures of the plains, and may be so 
regarded with reference to each of the component villages separately.”’, 


The above remarks will be borne in mind when reading Mr. Daniell’s remarks on 
the preparation of the record of rights, which will be adverted to hereafter. 


8. So much for proprietary rights, But the assessment of 1840, though partly 
opened to revision in 1845, was in considerable measure upheld. (1) The rental 
had been calculated at an uniform rate of 3 annas per local beegah, or 14 annas and 6 
gundas per acre, on all cultivated land, without regard to its quality ; and the returns 
of the English professional survey had been accepted as the standard of the assessable 
area of each village, instead of those of the khusrah measurement, which alone gave 


Tenures as fixed in 1845. 


Extent of revision of 
assessment in 1845, 


Progess of Settlement 
operations from 1860, 


Boundaries. 


Measurements, 
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the area of each field. (2) The nature of the terms known as grant terms had not been 
properly defined, according to which all the culturable land of a village in excess of 
the one-fourth given free of assessment, was liable to be assessed. Revision of assess- 
ment was effected, firstly, by retaining the assumed rental of 14 annas 6 gundas on the 
cultivated land, as exhibited by the returns of the professional survey of 1838; secondly, 
by the assignment of cultivable land equal to one-fourth the assumed quantity of 
cultivated land free of assessment; and thirdly, by the assessment of the remainder 
of the cultivable land, as shown by the returns of the re-survey concluded by Mr. Ross, 
at Rs. 7 per 15 acres for each year of the remaining period of the settlement. 


9. The progress and results of the settlement now under review may be sketched 
and contrasted with the settlement which expired in 1860. 


10. Operations commenced in 1860, under the charge of the late Mr. Manderson. 
The survey and preparation of preliminary papers was carried on by him till lst July, 
1862, when, on Mr. Manderson being transferred to another district, the Settlement 
work was placed in charge of Mr. Cairnes Daniell. 


On 22nd February, 1864, Mr. Daniell submitted to the Commissioner a report of 
the result of his operations. During that year, the present Lieutenant-Governor, then 
Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, visited the district; and conferred with the 
local officers. The conclusions he arrived at were embodied in a memorandum, dated 
6th July, 1864, copy of which is herewith forwarded. Three points required further 
action : the one, that a review should be made of the work with regard to the orders of 
the Secretary of State concerning Permanent Settlement ; a second, that further atten- 
tion should be paid to the case of considerable waste lands included in village areas which 
it was believed had not always been adequately assessed; and a third, that the disposal 
and assessment of extensive forest tracts included within the village area should be re- 
considered. 


Mr. Daniell, accordingly, returned to the Doon in October, 1865, eompleted the fur- 
ther inquiries prescribed for him, and embodied the results of his inquiries in the Report 
now before the Board. 


11. It will be convenient to notice successively the several steps of adjustment of 
Boundaries, Measurements, Assessments, including under this head the consideration 
of Permanent Settlement and Record of Rights. 


12. Boundaries were laid down de novo, by the aid of the plane-table. The sur- 
vey-maps of 1838 were of little use except in the defining of forest tracts, as the bounda- 
ries there shown were not supported by any local marks. In cultivated tracts boundaries 
could be more easily identified; but in villages bordering on waste lands and forests, 
and in all places where the actual division of cultivated fields did not define the village 
boundary, a systematic adjustment of the boundaries was necessary. The only cases in 
which a boundary survey has not been made have been in certain hill tracts, where the 
boundaries were undisputed and clearly defined by natural landmarks, such as ravines, 
streams, &c. In all the cases the Board’s sanction was obtained. 


‘Nothing, however,” the Settlement Officer states, “can possibly be of any avail 
to render either the professional or the present map of any use, unless the most strin- 
gent measures are taken for the preservation of proper boundary-marks. As long as 
the waste lands exist, so long will the preservation of proper boundary-marks require 
careful attention. Much expense has already been incurred in laying down boun- 
daries during the last 25 years, and it is very necessary that they should be always cor- 
rectly kept up.” 


13. Measurements.—These were’ conducted by the plane-table. The standard of 
measurement was the British statute acre. The scale of the maps is 139 yards and 6 inches 
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to one inch. The Commissioner says of these maps,—*¢, 
country has been specially difficult, Mr. Daniell’s field-maj 
of the comparison with maps based on survey with the 
they answer their purpose, i.¢e., they are good index-maps, 
been easy, they are very complete village maps, showing 
with an accuracy which is most creditable to Mr. Daniell, 
this degree of success, to make the survey himself eons ; 
over hills and up and down ravines infested by tigers.” J 
boundary of the two pergunnahs composing the Doon has } 
this must bé borne in mind in comparing the figures of ff 
given in para. 24. 


14. Mr. Daniell does not give any comparative table 
shown in Mr. Ross’ report, and as returned by Mr. Daniell 








Year. fi S 
: fF | 43 3 
q | 8s ; s | 
b> ‘as: 
° a 
a ea | 5 5 
1845, ae | 208,212 | 98 119,895 | 48,157] 8 
. 1860, ee8 eee 207,581 188 ‘ 105,816 49,3804 od 


15. The details of the area shown in 1860 are:— 
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5 go 3 

H me | 
: Relative area of grants, 

Western Doon, wae coe | 118,969 62 60,589 
Grants in ditto, "ge ti(ié‘éwe:«O2 SOT ius 3,957 
~ Eastern Doon,... we: . | 52,354] 38 | 31,065 
Grants in ditto, eee vee 6,496 eee 1,204 
Revenue-free Villages, Western Doon, | 11,218 61 7,069 
Ditto, Eastern Doon, 6,217 27 1,982 
Grand Total, soe | 207,581 188 | 105,816 





16. There were 5,877 acres fallow as marginally 
ee eT under the total of cultivation. 
Grants in ditto, ... 778 added 25,438 acres, viz., in W 
Eastern Doon, .... 1,166 ; : 

Grants in ditto, ... 209 2astern Doon 5,659, being grant 
Revenue free, 222 on the old terms; making the 
Total, —... B87 =233,019. , It is not easy to ase 
~ in area shown by the measuremé 
villages entered in ‘‘ General Statement No. I.” of Mr. 
those only which were on the revenue-roll; revenue- 
lands being excluded from the list, but the grants of thos 


17. Excluding grants of all kinds from both stat (oy. 
the Westera Doon, and No. 36 in the Eastern Doon, 








Area irrigable from 
* The total of cultivation does not agree with the totals of irriga me 
grants the Settlement Officer shows no detail of irrigation. The fallo 
vation in 1864. 
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to have been shown in Appendix I., Mr. Ross’ report), the result is as fol- 
lows :— 
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1848, ott ve 166,190 98 | 105,966 4,586 | 7,356 | 22,628 | 29,884 
1860, a . 166,323} 100] 91,604 


4,678 | 12,663 | 24,518 | 87,181 











: 18. The decrease under barren (14,362 ‘acres) is doubtless to be accounted for 
by a more correct classification, under which much of this land has now been classed as 
cultivable. Cultivable thus shows an increase of 7,099 acres ; irrigation of 5,307 acres, 
or 72 per cent; cultivation of 7,297 acres, or 24 per cent. Cultivation bears the same 
ratio to cultivable as at the last settlement. It will be seen that the whole area is now 


composed as follows :— 


Progess of Sett! eme Barren, ‘ss er ae gee «850 
operations from 1860, Cultivable, ove see see « 198 
| Fallow, ei “es o00 oo §=6s.-29 

Cultivated, eee eee eee oe 22°3 

| 100-0 


_ Of the cultivable area, 53: per cent. only is cultivated; no less than 12 per cent, 
being fallow; and cultivation, again, consists of— 

Irrigated, eon eco eve eee §4 

Unirrigated, eee eoe eee cee 66 


The relative area of the grants is as follows— 


Le | cre | eee 


1845, 
1860, 23,882 | 5,161 987 | 12,675 5,009 
Other grants, 1869, ‘ss coe | 25,488 ous see me 





Boundaries. 


The grand total of grants, therefore, is 49,27 O acres, against 42,022 in 1845, an 
ncrease of 16 per cent. The total area being 233,019 acres, grants occupy 21 per 
vent. of the whole. The number of revenue-paying estates, exclusive of grants, 
s 339; 188 in the Western, 151 in the Eastern Doon. At last settlement 169 only 
we recorded ; 134 in the Western, 35 in the Eastern Doon, The difference is owing 
nainly to the method now adopted of dealing with the Daeen estates, as mentioned in 
vara. 30 of this letter : to the splitting up into 27 estates of Malkote, formerly one estate : 
nd in small measure to the growth of new estates since the Settlement of 1845, 


There are 25 grants in all; 10 held on the old terms, t.e., on a progressive de- 
iand, 12 in fee simple, 3 as rewards. There are 24 revenue-free estates, and 10 
atches of revenue-free lands in revenue-paying estates. 19,451 acres have been sold 
1 fee simple in the Doon for Rs. 77,012: and the land-revenue of 1,065 acres has been 
edeemed, fetching Rs. 10,208. 


19. The area irrigable by canal in the khalsa villages is estimated by the Settlee 
rent Officer at 8,085 acres, and returned for 1865-66 by the Canal Officers for villages 
fall kinds at 10,577. This includes land irrigated in both harvests. Irrigation from 


M ts, 
Cate ther sources is rare; water being generally at a very great depth from the surface, 
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Assessments.—Mr. Daniell explains in the 21st’ and following 
report the mode in which his assessments were framed. Five clas 
formed, each class with rates for 6 soils; in all, 30 rates. The 
divided into 3, the Eastern into 2 classes. 


20. The number of villages and amount of acres falling unc 
(except in the first class) stated in the report: though shown in th 





/ 











but the rent-rates are as follows :— 
Meesun per acre. Roslee and Dakur per 

acre. 

Irrigated. Dry. Irrigated Dry. 
Western Doon. Rs, a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs, a p Rs. a p 
Class I., eee eee 8 8 QO 20 0 240 1 4 90 
Class IL, ece 0e¢ 3 0 0 ] 8 0 1 13 Q 1 2 0 
Class III., ... eee 28 1 1 4 0 1 8 0 014 6 
Eastern Doon. 

Class II., oes 28s 0 160 1 8 0 015 0 
Class LIL, 28 0 140 1 8 0 14 6 





21. These rates were sanctioned by the Board in their Nc 
ruary, 1866, copy of which and of Mr. Daniell’s report is forwar 
sary to discuss them. The Doon stands by itself, and compa 
lying on the other side of the Sewaliks is impossible. The Com 
to admit any relative inferiority in the soil of the Doon, and as 
poverty of its produce (though here, again, he questions the exten: 
is supposed to go) to inferior tillage, the result of an unhealthy 

on this head will be recurred to in connection with the questio1 
tlement. On the adequacy of the rent-rates assumed for cultiy 
of the Commissioner, whose large experience of the Doon render 


valuable, are as follows :— 


‘Mr. Daniell completed his final assessment under the r 
stances. Remarks of the supervising authorities had drawn hi 
his first assessment ; carefully revised rates prepared to guide 
of. Already well acquainted with the country, he had re-exami 
the rents in about 2,000 cases; he had, after much inquiry, 
return of the agricultural produce of the district, and was thu 
and latest information. 

“‘ T believe the fullest confidence may be placed in his ju 
very good grounds for having limited the Government demar 
universally low, and, in some cases, almost nominal. | 


‘‘The country is in every way in a backward state; mal 
healthy that, even if cultivators could be got, which is not th/ 
be kept alive, Even in the tracts the climate of which ha 


difficulty in getting cultivators. The consequence is that th 
with those which prevail in the lower districts, are remarkab! 


‘¢The average rate for irrigated and manured land is as 
acre in the first class of villages in the western, i.¢., the heal: 
part of the Doon. 

‘¢ The only indication of any approach to the rent-rats 
such lands—t.e., manured and irrigated—in every other dis 
mention, in the 26th paragraph, that in some instances t 
contract, or short-term leases for one or two years, may po 


| 


lange eement Of forest 


Results of assessment, 


— ee 


Sam as 7 


Progess of Sett 
operations from 18 


Boundaries. 


Measurements. 
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Rs. 10 to 15 per acre; but this is evidently a very exceptional case—as exceptional, 
probably, as the cases in other districts in which the rate of rent has risen above 
Rs. 30 per acre. 


‘ Another consideration prevents full assessment—that is, the very low standard 
of the Government demand at the last Settlement. Even where capabilities permit 
of a higher assessment, it would be very unadvisable to demand much more than 
double what the people have been in the habit of paying. 


“ Altogether, I think Mr. Daniell has been most judicious in being very moderate. 
He has given good reasons generally when he has fixed his demand at what appears to 
he far too low a rate, even if present assets alone are considered.” 


The two volumes of No, II. Statements, submitted with the Settlement Report, give 
ample proof of the care and judgment with which assessments have been framed. The 
measure of its capacities is recorded against each estate, with the considerations by which 
the Settlement Officer has been guided, and if the particulars are not, in every instance, 
as full as those recorded in more recent settlements, the reason is to be found rather in 
the exceptional nature of the tract under settlement than in any want of carefulness in 
the Settlement Officer. The Board have no hesitation in endorsing the Commissioner’s 
remarks. Experience has shown the justness of Mr. Daniell’s assessments, and they 
may be confirmed without question, 


22. But beside the assessment on cultivation, there had to be made a valuation sur- 
vey of all waste lands, chiefly with regard to the forest Jands included within village 
boundaries. Though careful to show the precautions which he adopted in estimating 
the annual value of such waste and forest tracts, Mr. Daniell has not stated in every case 
with distinctness the data on which his assessments were actually framed. He admitsthat, 
‘Casa rule, his forest assessments are low.” ‘ He would certainly have pitched the rates 
higher had he felt confident that it would have been proper to do so.” “The present 
occasion,’ he points out, “is the firstin which the Doon Zemindaree forests have been taxed 
in Settlement, and as I have settled no villages having large tracts of forests in per- 
petuity, the Government will not in the end be any loser by my having adopted a mild 
scale of assessment.”” The Commissioner adds,~“ In many cases he would appear not 
to have made sufficient allowance for possible income from forests, for future improve~ 
ments, for the possibility of bringing large waste tracts under cultivation ; but his re- 
marks justify his moderation, if they are carefully considered. The almost nominal 
assessments in some cases in the Hastern Doon are generally where the estates are in. 
the hills and cultivation difficult, or in very unhealthy places, These forests and waste 
lands have for ages been used only for grazing cattle. Hitherto they have been of no 
value, and yielded little or nothing. It must be remembered that at previous settle- 
ments none of these were assessed at all.” 


23. The details of assessment on cultivated and forest lands are, as a general 
rule, separately shown in the Nos. II. and III. Statements. But it would have been 
satisfactory if Mr, Daniell had submitted a statement showing for each circle the 
irea respectively under cultivation and under forest, with the sums severally assessed 
om either class of land. Inspection of the No. II. Statement shows that assessment of 
he forest tracts varies from 4 annas to fractions of an anna per acre, and averages 
bout 2 annas. 


24. The successive previous settlements in the Doon have given, as shown in 
{r. Ross’ report, the following results :— | 


Ist, ... wes jes si oe Rs. 8,971 
2nd, ... eee as ate woe =6.5g—S 9, ATL 
3rd, so és ae ase ove ogy «9,835 
Ath, ... . 5, 18,625 


Sth, cee see eee eco eee 39 20,770 
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The comparative results of the last and the revised assessment are as follows :— 
The former assessment shows the final demand, not the initial, many of the assessments 
having been progressive, and some fresh villages having been assessed during currency 
of the settlement. Grants are in either case excluded :— 








Rata on On culti- On culti- 
total area. vable. vation. 

Western Doon, —Old, 15,273 

—New, 24,887 36 7-4 13°1 | 
Eastern Doon, —Old, 5,232 

—New, 6,750 2 5 9°5 
Grand Total, —Old, 20,505 1-11 ; 5°5 10°11 

—New, 31,637 3 6°9 12°1 





Increase, ... 11,132 == 54 per cent. 


95, The assumed rental of the expired Settlement, at four-fifths* of the rental 
assets is Ra. 25,631. The assumed rental of Mr. Daniell’s demand at 50 per cent. is 
Rs. 63,274—an increase of Rs. 37,643, or 146 per cent. The incidence of the 
demand or cultivation has increased 10 per cent., but the former rate is the result of the 
final assessments, and the initial area of cultivation of the old Settlement. The rate 
of incidence of the initial assessment, excluding grants (viz., Rs. 19,590), on the culti- 
vated acre, was 10°6. 


Besides the above, the demand on account of grants amounts to Rs. 7,058: 
making a teal demand, including grants, of Rs. 38,695. 


’ Ina return sabmitted to the Board in 1866 by the Settlement Officer, the Jand- 
holder’s share in the profits of crops then under cultivation is estimated at Rs. 56,545 ; 
the Government demand on the same area, exclusive of cesses, and demand on account 
of forest-produce, &c., being Rs. 26,971. The cultivated area forming the subject of 
the above calculation amounted to 40,813 acres, the bond fide area being 37,727, and 
3,086 the area cropped in both harvests. Of this total, 24,820 acres were paid for in 
kind, giving a total value of Ra, 75,042; the profits on which to the landlord are esti- 
mated at Rs. 24,922, or about a rupee an acre, and to the cultivator, after deducting 
cost of cultivation, at Rs. 17,614; the rent of the remaining 15,993 acres, paid for at 
cash rates, amounted to Rs. 31,623, or 1°15 ‘per acre: in all 40,813 acres, and 
Rs. 56,545, or arent-of 1-6 per acre. The Government demand at 50 per cent., inclu- 
sive of sayer assets, falls at 12°1 per acre. , 


26. With regard to permanent settlement, Mr. Daniell’s remarks will be found 
in paras. 40—55 of his report. 110 estates in all—73 in the Western Doon and 87 in the 
Eastern Doon—fulfil the conditions as at present laid down by the Secretary of State. 
Those villages only which have reached their full and best capabilities in not less than 
80 per cent. of their full cultivable areas are recommended under the rules as then 
existing for permanent settlement. To none of these estates is canal-irrigation, so 
far as can be foreseen, likely to be extended, excepting in three cases only. These three 
are estates held by Europeans. They have a prospect of further development, but 
they are peculiarly placed. The owners are willing to pay an advanced sum on the whole 
assessable area now in permanency, rather than by paying a lower temporary assessment 
now, be subject to future settlements. These estates are all tea-plantations. 





* This was about the proportion, judging from para. 44, page 11, of Mr. Daniell’s report:—“ The 
assessments were made on the village assets: from which, after deducting fees and cesses, one-fifth was 
act apart for the zemindar, and the remainder taken as jumma,” 
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Assumed rentals of for- 
mer and present assess- 
ment. 


Total demand, inclu- 
ding grants. 


Estimated value of pro- _ 


duce. 


Permanent settlement. 





Commissioner’s remarks 
regarding Permanent Set- 
tlement. 


Permanent Settlement 
inexpedient. 
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27. The Commissioner, in the forcible remarks contained in paras. 80—84, and in 
para. 110 of his review, has pointed out the inexpediency of a permanent settlement :— 


‘‘T hope I have not misunderstood the instructions. In interpreting them I have 
been guided by the consideration that the average rates, though fair and proper under 
the present circumstances of this district, are very much too low for the basis of a Per- 
manent Settlement. The highest rate for manured and irrigated land in the first-class 
villages is only Rs. 3-8-0 per acre. Late enquiries ina district below, and information 
gained in other districts, show that a general average rate of Rs. 12 per acre for sueh 
soil is too low. Mr. Daniell indicates that a rate approaching to this is not unknown 
in the Doon, where he states that short leases and contracts may be given for from 
Rs. 10 to 15 per acre. 


“ There is no reason why the rate of rent in the Doon should be one-third of the 
rates of other districts. I am aware that it is supposed that the produce in the Doon is 
one-third less than that of the soil beyond the Sewalik range; but that this is the case 
I doubt, and, if it is, it can hardly be ascribed to want of fertility in the soil of the 
Doon. ) 


‘* No one who compares the richness and strength of spontaneous vegetation in the 
Doon, the size of the trees and bamboos, the rank nature of the reeds and rushes and 
grasses, with the stunted growth of spontaneous products in the adjoining district below, 
would readily admit that there can be any natural defect in the soi]. No one who has 
seen the luxuriance of the Otaheite sugar-cane, to take a highly cultivated crop, or the 
great height to which the rhea (the China grass-plant) reaches in the Doon, or the 
height and dense growth of the tor dal (Cutervlia?), in what is classed as inferior land, 
dependent only on the rain, can doubt the fertility of the soil. 


‘¢ Tn all tracts, as far as my experience goes, which have been unhealthy as the Doon 
has been, a slovenly style of tillage (the result originally of prostration from continued 
sickness) prevails for a long time. 


‘When man improves his work, it can hardly be doubted that the soil will 
respond, and as the population increases rents will rise, if not to treble what they now 
are, which would be about the present standard of rent below, certainly to double the 
present rates, Probably the anticipation of this had some weight in the instructions 
given regarding Permanent Settlement in the Doon. 


“ Finally, as far as this subject is concerned, Permanent Settlement surely should 
not be made in a district the rates of settlement of which are, on the total area, 3 
annas 6 pies—i.e., not six pence per acre; on the productive area, 7 annas 4 pies and a 
fraction, not a shilling per acre; and on the cultivated area, 13 annas 1 pie, a little 
over one shilling and six pence per acre. 


“Tt rests with the Board and Government to decide whether there should be any 
permanent assessments inthe Doon. I most strongly deprecate such a course. I think 
that the landholders have not responded to the offer of Government, There is no com- 
pensation for the sacrifice of the future increase of revenue, which, if the Doon advances 
only to something much below the present status of the other districts of the division, 
would be 100 per cent. The immediate increase which would be gained by granting 
permanent settlement would be the ridiculously small sum of Rs. 141.” 


_ 28. The Commissioner’s remarks on the permanent settlement of the three excep- 
tional estates above noted, and the 4th,- “ Bulundawala,” noted in para. 72 of his 
review, appear correct. The terminal settlement of these estates being revised accord- 
ingly, the demand of the new settlement for the whole district will be Rs. 31,637—141: 
or Rs. 31,496. 


‘29. There can be no question whatever, the Board consider, as to the soundness of 
the Commissioner’s views regarding permanent settlement. The Doon is in every respect 
a backward tract. There are fine capabilities and improving communications. But there 
is a miserably-inadequate population, cultivation slovenly beyond comparison, rents 
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most exceptionally depressed, while labour is difficult to procure and costly. Had there 
been a prospect of a marked extension of European enterprise in the valley, the expe- 
diency of permanent settlement would have been open to consideration on wholly 
different grounds. But it has been‘abundantly shown that the extension of such enter- 
prise on any considerable scale is not to be looked for in the Doon. What a canal 
does for other districts drainage will effect in this; and it is understood that schemes for 
drainage are now on foot. The Settlement might, in the opinion of the Board, be 
sanctioned for a period of at the most thirty years—i.e., to 30th June, 1893—though, 
taken into consideration the backwardness of the tract, and the transition state through 
which the Doon, in common with other parts of these Provinces, is passing, the Board 
submit, for the consideration of Government, whether a term of 20 years, expiring on 
30th June, 1883, will not be sufficient. 


The revised settlement came into force from Ist July, 1866. 
30. Record of Rights.—There is little to notice under this head. 


There are 339 ordinary revenue-paying estates in the Doon : 188 in Western, and 
151 in Eastern Doon. Of these 294 are Zemindaree, 40 are Putteedaree, and 5 are 
Bhyacharah. The only peculiarity in the tenures is that known as the “‘ Daeen tenure.” 
This was fully discussed and explained in Mr. Ross’ Settlement Report, and in the 
late Mr. Thomason’s note printed with that report.. Mr. Daniell, at page 46. of the 
present report, explains the measures he has adopted in dealing with these tenures at 
the present Settlement. Briefly, Daeen holdings were village community talookas, 
extending over 109 villages, each talooka having an interest in some or all of the villages. 
The last settlement was made mehalwar. In each village each Daeen estate was separ 
rately assessed ; but changes in proprietorship and partitions destroyed this arrangement. 
Now, Mr. Daniell has made the settlement village by village—the several shareholders 
being separately recorded according to the extent of their holdings, The Daeen hold- 
ings have been made thokes, and the Daeen shareholders putteedars within such thokes. 
A very similar tenure exists in the Allahabad District, where the holdings of the 
brotherhoods are known as Kutrees. 


No details are given in the present report as to the relative areas held by the 
several classes of cultivators, but in the return alluded to in para. 25, a total cultivated 
area of 37,727 acres is distributed as follows :— 





Acres. Per cent. 


1. Cultivated by tenants paying in kind, ... ove 16,547 43'°8 
2. Cultivated by tenants with rights of occupancy paying in cash, 7,510 19°9 
3. Cultivated by other tenante paying ne terms of lease or contract in cash, 5,416 14°4 
4, Caltivated by proprietors, ... tee ss 8,254 21°9 








37,727 100: 


31. Out of the Government demand for 1866-67 of Rs. 35, 687, Europeans paid 
Rs. 9,546 ; Rajpoots, Rs. 12,173 ; Brahmins and Muhajuns, Rs. 8,678 ; other Hindoos, 
Rs. 4,739 ; and Mahomedans, Rs. 451. Of the twelve grants purchased under Lord 
Canning’s Rules, one is owned by a Mahomedan and eleven by Europeans. 

Transfers.—These have been rather numerous. They extend to 131 estates of a 
total of 339. In these estates there have been 259 cases of an in the following 
detail, viz.:— 


Cases. 

Of whole estates, sss ve ioe 60 . 
5» portions ,, ie ie wo «=——éiS#ALJ 
-y, Shares expressed in fractions (biswas,) es 118 
259 


3 were by order of Civil Court, 246 by private sale, 10 by free gift. 





Record of rights. 


Distribution of Govern- 
ment demand. 


Transfers of proprietary 
right. 


Pay of putwarees. 


Local cesses. 


Cost of Settlement. 


Conclusion. 
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82. The rate at which these transfers were effected may be noticed. They amount 
to thirteen years’ purchase of the land-revenue as now assessed. In the 60 cases where 
the whole estates were transferred, the average price per assessable acre was Rs. 5-8-10; 
the land-revenue, as now revised, falling on the assessable acre at 6 annas 9 pies only. 


83. There seems some confusion in the Commissioner’s rematks in paras. 106—8 
regarding the remuneration to putwarees. He observes that 6 per cent. on the demand 
is an exceptionally high rate, and propose 12 per cent. on the assests, which would be 24 
per cent. on the demand. The Board would allow 3 per cent. on the assets, or 6 per cent. 
on the demand. 


34. Government have been separately addressed regarding the imposition of 
cases and rates for the payment of village watchmen in the Doon: and the subject need 
not be dissussed here. 


35. The cost of the settlement operations from first to last has been Rs. 45,083 : 
equivalent to nearly one and a-half year’s revenue. This must not, however, be for a 
moment regarded as representing the ordinary ratio of the cost of-settlement operations 
to the amount of land-revenue. The district, in respect of its assets, is altogether excep- 
tionally backward ; but the cost and labour of measurement, and other operations, was 
relatively greater than in other more populous and prosperous tracts. 


36. With these remarks, the Board desire to recommend the settlement for 
approval, fora term of years as stated in para. 29. And they beg to bring to His 
Honor’s favourable notice the exertions of Mr. Daniell, the Settlement Officer. The 
settlement effected by him has been thoroughly and intelligently completed. The 
interests of the Government have been carefully guarded, while the danger of udopting 
the rates of assessment to the higher scale prevailing in neighbouring but dissimilar 
districts has been kept uniformly in view. The late Commissioner, Mr. Williams, is 
also deserving of the cordial acknowledgments of this Board. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


A. COLVIN, 
Secy. to the Board of Revenue, N.-W. P. 
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42 | Extract, paras. 6 to 43, from letter No. 40, dated 22nd | Description of the last or 6th Set- 
February, 1864, from Settlement Officer, Dehra Doon, to ement of the Dehra Doon Dis- 
rict. 


Commissioner of the lst Division. 


Statement No. IV, or General Statement of Khaliseh 
Mehals. 


Statement of Grant lands other than those held on the old 
Russudee terns. 


Statement No. IV, or General Statement of Khaliseh 
Mehals. 


Settlement of Pergunnah Western 
*Doon. 


56 Ditto ditto. 
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57 
Doon. 


62 | Statement of Grant lands other than those held on the old | Ditto ditto. 
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64 | Jumma Statement No. V., ae ove ... | Pergunnah Western Doon. 
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,, | B.—Statement showing the circumstances of the Value and | Ditto ditto. 

Jumma. 
,, | C.—Statement of Rates realized in certain sales, oe. | Ditto ditto. 
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be adopted for the revision of 
as Settlement of Zillah Dehra 

oon. 


Board, to Commissioner of Meerut Division, No. 75, dated 
28th February, 1866. 


» | Commissioner of Meerut Division, to Board, No. 64, | Proposed rates to beadopted for the 
dated 19th February, 1866. revision of the Doon Settlement. 
Ditto ditto. 


Settlement Officer, Dehra Doon, to Commissioner, Meerut 
Division, No. 450, dated 9th February, 1866. 
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REPORT BY COMMISSIONER, MEERUT DIVISION, ON THE 
SETTLEMENT OF DEHRA DOON PROPER, 


Containing the area bounded on the south by the watershed of the Sewalic range; on the 
east by the Ganges ; on the west by the Jumna; on the north by the Teheerce Rajah’s 
territory and the Mussoorie Settlement.* 


Adjustment of boundaries and survey.—The data available as foundations for this 
work were the maps of Major Browne’s professional survey, and the sight-drawn field 
maps of Mr. Ross’ settlement. 


2. Unfortunately no attempt had ever been made to record on Major Browne’s 
maps the changes that in course of time occurred. 


3. The boundaries of estates had been altered; new estates had been given 
out of the waste and forest lands. No trace of such alterations existed, and Major 
Browne's survey village maps had ceased to be correct village boundary maps. Even 
his district map had ceased to be a correct index map. 


4. There are numerous new estates, which have no place in the district map. 


5. Attempts to re-trace Major Browne’s boundaries by a plane-table survey failed, 
and the attempt was abandoned. 


6. Though Major Browne’s work was excellent, the only use that could be made 
of his maps was to detect by them gross encroachments on forests, 


7. In adjusting and demarcating forest boundaries they have been invaluable ; 
the Forest Officers having been able, with better instruments, to do what the Settle- 
ment Officer with the plane-table failed to do. The forest maps show the original 
boundaries of the Government forest according to Browne’s maps, all alterations that 
~ have been made, and the new forest boundaries. 


8. The survey district map has become merely a valuable topographical map. 


9. The sight-drawn maps of Mr. Ross’ settlement were of some little use in 
some cases. : 


10. But the preparation of entirely new field maps was a necessity. 


11. This work was commenced by Mr. Manderson, but done principally by 
‘Mr. Daniell. 


12. Ina country like the Doon, intersected by hills and ravines, the plane-table 
ig a very inferior instrument to work with, and where the nature of the country has 
been specially difficult, Mr. Daniell’s field maps would not stand the test of the com- 
parison with maps based on survey with the theodolite; but everywhere they answer 
their purpose, i. ¢., they are good index maps, and where the ground has been easy, 
they are very complete village maps, showing boundaries and fields, &c., with an 
accuracy which is most creditable to Mr. Daniell, who had often, to secure this degree 
of success, to make the survey himself through forests and grass jungles, over hills 
and up and down ravines infested by tigers. 


13. Such field maps have been prepared in all villages in the Doon Proper. 
There has been no new survey of the higher estates in the hills; but Browne’s survey 





* The hill portion of the district, the Jounsar Bawur tract, is not included in this Settlement. 
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maps, in which all the topographical features are given with great accuracy, show 
sufficiently clearly the boundaries of these estates, as the boundaries are rivers or 
ravines, or peaks or ridges, or such natural features which can be easily traced. The 
great Trigonometrical Survey Officers have had no difficulty in laying down on the 
ground from Browne’s survey maps the boundary of the Mussoorie settlement. 


14. The forest boundaries are now so clearly marked by broad clearings or lines 
of trees, and the forest Officers have such good maps of them, that there is no danger 
of any question arising regarding them. 


15. The standard of measurement.—The standard of measurement adopted is the 
British statute acre, 


16. The old standard of measurement was the large or pucka beegah, the length 
of the side of which was 524 yards, which was the length of the old full chain. For 
easy work in a rough country, quarter chains were in use. The old quarter chain 
was 13 yards and 44 inches long. The new quarter chain is 13 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches, 
and the full chain 69 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches. 


17. The scale of the maps is 2 full chains, or 139 yards 6 inches to the inch. 


18, The Doon consists of two petty sub-divisions,* the Eastern and Western 
| Doon, formerly separated by an irregular line running about 
® Pergunnah ? 

= 8 miles east of Dehra. 


The boundary of the sub-division has been altered. The Ruspunna river, which 
issues from the hills east of Rajpore, runs close east of Dehra and joins the Sooswa 
in the bottom of the valley, opposite the western point of the Nagh-sidh or Nawada 
hills, «4. ¢., the new boundary to that point ; thence the Asororee torrent bed, which comes 
down from the tunnel on the Dehra and Roorkee road, is the boundary. It is a 
matter of little moment, as both sub-divisions form one main sub-division, ““Tehseelee ;” 
but the new line is a well marked natural boundary. 


19. Record of rights Mr. Ross had done much to define the position of the 
holders and occupiers of land, and the rights of those who were, and of those who were 
not, under engagements to pay the Government revenue. He had practically recog- 
nized the persons by whom the revenue was paid into the Government Treasury, as 
proprietors of the estates, and decided that those who paid to them were tenants. In 
fact, he created in the Doon what is known as the zemindaree system. 


20. The proprietors of estates thus recognized have been undisturbed by any 
dispute on the subject. The cultivators have settled down as hereditary tenants with 
right of occupancy, or tenants-at-will. 


21. The only claims that have been brought forward are those made by some 
tenants of a peculiar set of villages to share in the products of waste and forest lands. 
Mr. Ross had, at his settlement, ruled, and his ruling was sanctioned by Government, 
that whatever the rights of these tenants might be, they were confined to the cultivated 
lands. Nothing had transpired since then to alter the position of these claimants, who 
have been at this settlement recorded to be what they throughout the last settlement 
have been, simply hereditary tenants. : 


22. Mr. Ross left one peculiar tenure very much as he found it. I mean that 
of the daens. 


23. To make Mr. Daniell’s account intelligible to those who may not be 
acquainted with technical vernacular terms, it is necessary to quote the definition of 
 mouzah,” or as it has been translated “ village,” and “ mehal,” estate. 


A mouzah or village is a parcel or parcels of lands having a separate name in the 
yevenue records and known limits, 


A mehal or estate consists of any number of such parcels of lands. 
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24. There were eight daens: i. e., proprietary communities or brotherhoods. 
They were composed of 109 separate villages with known names and limits. 


25. Some of the villages contained lands belonging to the entire communities 
of two or more daens: or brotherhoods ; some contained lands belonging to certain 
sharers in two or more communities. In each village one field might belong to one 
community or the sharer of one community ; another field to another sharer or another 
community. The fields were intermingled. 


26. At the survey the villages were not mapped according to their recognized 
limits. It was of course impossible to give a map of an estate which consisted of 
separate fields situated in many villages. Eventually they were surveyed and mapped 
in blocks ; these blocks being named after daens: though the lands so blocked and 
mapped did not belong to the daen: or brotherhood, the name of which was in the 
survey record attached to the block. 


27. At the last settlement the village measurements were given according to the 
aggregate of the lands included in the village boundaries, i. ¢., the area of each of the 
109 villages was recorded, not by professional or boundary survey, but by interior 
measurements ; but the assessments were not made according to the measurements, — 
an assessment was fixed on each estate, and the record of rights was prepared for 
each estate. 


28. The arrangement as it was made was intricate enough, but when strangers 
become purchasers of patches of land and further partitions took place, the records 
became utterly confused and valueless. The holdings of the brotherhoods were broken 
to pieces, and the shareholders were all at variance. 


29. Mr. Daniell has measured and mapped each village, ¢. ¢., parcel of lands 
with known names and boundaries separately, and has assessed each village separately 
as a separate estate; the property of each shareholder in each village has been recorded 
according to the share of land and interest which each holds in each village. 


30. The lands in each village, which originally formed part of each daen : or 
brotherhood, have been arranged into a group bearing the original name of the: bro- 
therhood, and the shareholders have been similarly grouped. Thus a record -of the 
original tenure is maintained as far as can be. 


31. The advantiges of this new arrangement are :—that a correct set of records 
can be kept ; all disputes are adjusted ; the value of the property is enhanced ; any one 
can now buy a village, and be his own master in that estate, whereas formerly, he 
was let into being a minute sharer in a brotherhood, and a sharer in all the family 
disputes. 

32. The objections are :—The dissevered responsibilities ; the increased number 
of revenue collections to be made. 


33. Formerly, a shareholder in a brotherhood paid his share of the assessment 
on that brotherhood under all circumstances ; the failure of any parcel or parcels of 
lands relieved the shareholder of his responsibility no more than the failure of a field 
or fields in an ordinary estate would relieve the proprietor or manager of his responsi- 
bility for the revenue on the whole estate. 


34, Now, though a shareholder may hold the same lands as heretofore, he has 
a right to relief in one village that may fail, notwithstanding that he may be reaping 
large profits in another village. 


35. But this is a matter of no importance. In the first place, the assessment 
on each village or estate is so moderate, tbat there is no chance of failure ;and in the 
second, each estate is hypothecated for the revenue assessed upon it. 
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86. The second main objection is limited to the increased labour of making more 
entries in the rent-roll of the district. The actual number of managers from whom 
collections have to be made remains much as before. 


37. Ineed not repeat'the remarks in Mr. Daniell’s reports in paragraphs 34 
to 42 of Appendix, regarding the tenures and arrangements in certain hill estates ; 
but I may briefly notice that of the Malkote estates, 8,051 acres ; all that contained any- 
thing like valuable forest have been made over to the Forest Department. The 
waste lands which could not be separated from the patches of cultivation remain tho 
property of Government; but till such time as Government may wish to reclaim or 
use, or otherwise dispose of these waste lands, the village communities may graze and 
hut their cattle on the lands, The area of this portion is 12,677 acres, but in this 
are the small cultivated patches of many villages, and the waste lands which have 
been proved to belong to, and have been included in, four villages, viz., Akurbanee 
Bhilung, Sowra, Seroulee. | 


38. With this sole exception, the tenures in the Doon have become almost 
exactly similar to the tenures which may be met with in ordinary districts. 


The maps and papers of all sorts which are prescribed, have been prepared with 
great care by Mr. Daniell, and henceforth the Doon may be considered a regularly 
settled district. 


39. Assessment.—Mr. Daniell had made the settlement according to the rules 
then in force, and had reported his proceedings in 1864. But the receipt of the orders 
regarding Permanent Settlement necessitated a complete revision of the work, which, 
during his absence from the Doon, when he was employed in the Saharunpore District, 
remained in abeyance. Mr. Daniell returned finally to the Doon in October, 1865. 
He then revised all the rates and re-considered the assessments of all the villages. 


40. In paragraphs 21 to 38 of his final report, Mr. Daniell gives full details of 
the data on which he fixed his average rates, which were approved by the Board of 
Revenue. 


41. -On receipt of the first report, objection was made that a sufficient charge had 
not been made on account of land which was lying waste, and on account of the tracts 
of forest and jungle which were included in the village boundaries. The revision in- 
volved a re-examination and re-assessment of such lands, 


42. Tho question of canal irrigation in the Doon is free from the difficulties 
which beset it in the plains. 


43. Inthe Doon there are small canals, the capabilities of which are known, 
each having a circumscribed area to which the water can be applied, and beyond 


which, as a 
* The possible extension of irrigation by canals from cms , general sea! under 
the Asun, Song and Sooswa rivers has not been taken into existing arrangements, Irrigation 

account here, as no steps have been taken to utilize the s ° 

waters of these rivers. cannot be extended,* owing to 
the peculiar nature of the coun- 
try, which is intersected by deep broad ravines or torrent beds, over which the water 
could not be carried with any prospect of remuncrative results, The lay of the land 
is so well marked that a Settlement Officer can satisfy himself what lands can, and 


what lands cannot, be irrigated. 


44, Mr. Daniell completed his final assessment under the most favorable cireum- 
stances. Remarks of the supervising authorities had drawn his attention to defects in 
his first assessment; carefully revised rates prepared to guide him had been approved 
of ; already well acquainted with the country, he had re-examined it ; he had adjust- 
ed the rents in about 2,000 cases; he had, after much enquiry, drawn up a statistical 
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return of the agricultural produce of the district, and was thus supplied with the best 
and latest information. , 


45, I believe the fullest confidence may be placed in his judgment, and that 
he has very good grounds for having limited the Government demand to a standard 
which is universally low, and, in some cases, almost nominal. 


46. The country is in every way in a backward state ; many parts of it are so 
unhealthy that, even if cultivators could be got, which is not the case, they could 
hardly be kept alive. Even iu the tracts the climate of which has improved there is 
great difficulty in getting cultivators. The consequence is that the rates of rent, com- 
pared with those which prevail in the lower districts, are remarkably low. 


47. The average rate for irrigated and manured land is assumed to be Rs. 3-8 
per acre in the first class of villages in the Western, i. ¢, the healthiest and most 
advanced part of the Doon. 


48. The only indication of any approach to the rent-rates which are common for 
‘such lands, 7. ¢., manured and irrigated, in every other district in the Division is the 
mention in the 26th paragraph; that in some instances the rent of land held under 
contract or short term leases for one or two years may possibly be as high as from 
Rs. 10 to 15 per acre ; but this is evidently a very exceptional case,—-as exceptional 
probably as the cases in other districts in which the rate of rent has risen above Rs. 30 
per acre. . 


49, Another saudiaeetion prevents full assessment, that is, the very low standard 
of the Government demand at the last settlement. Even where capabilities permit of 
a higher assessment, it would be very unadvisable to demand much more than double 
what the people have been in the habit of paying. 


50. Altogether I think Mr. Daniell has been most judicious in being very mode- 
rate. He has given good reasons generally, when he has fixed his demand at what 
appears to be far too low a rate, even if present assets alone are considered. 


51. In many cases he would appear not to have made sufficient allowance for 
‘possible income from forests, for future improvements, for the possibility of bringing 
large waste tracts under cultivation ; but his remarks justify his moderation if they are 
carefully considered. 


52. I may instance Bunahur, No. 31 W. D. A demand of Rs. 420 for an estate 
containing 7,825 acres, of which 1 ,200 acres bear sil, the best timber tree, with 292 acres 
of cultivation already, seems to be very low; but the demand at the last settlement 
was Rs. 150. The proprietor will be pressed as close as he should be to pay treble 
wha the has been accustomed to pay. 


Kanswalee Kotree, No.-97, is another. Dhukraree, No. 46, is a similar case, but 
in the open plains. ° | 


Burrowwalee, No. 33, Rampore kalan, No. 164, are cases in which good reasons 
are giyen for fixing a low demand. 


The almost nominal sasomnmiehee in some cases in the Eastern Doon are generally 
whero the estates are in the hills and cultivation difficult, or in very unhealthy places. 


53. These forests and waste lands have for ages been used only for grazing cattle. 
Hitherto they have been of no value and yielded little or nothing. 

54. It must be remembered that at previous settlements none of these were 
assessed at all. I desired that where the waste area in an estate was excessive, it should 
be treated under Section 8, Regulation VII. of 1822, and transferred to the Forest 
Department. But the legality of this was doubtful, and eventually it was determined 
to assess the lands. But altogether about 25,000 acres have been reserved as Govern- 
ment property. 
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55. Ihave not the slightest hesitation in recommending that Mr. Daniell’s pro- 
posed demand should be sanctioned for the term of settlement, « ¢, to 1893. 


56. The only cases in which I have had any doubt Ihave marked ‘ demand too 
low.” They are Nos. 120,121, and 122 EK. D. ; the three portions or new estates into 
which Raepore has been partitioned. But looking to the circumstances of the adjoin- 
ing estates on the south, aud to the fact that they are in a part of the Doon into which 
cultivation has been pushed in my time, and that I have known it when it was almost 
all waste, I think Mr. Daniell has erred on the right side, if he has erred in making 
his demand low. There has been little, if any, improvement in the last 20 years, and 
it is safest not to enhance too much on what is possible in the next 20 years. 


_ 5%. Permanent Settlement.—I now come to Mr. Daniell’s propositions regarding 
Permanent Settlement. 


58. The instructions of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council were 
to the effect, that if the existing average rates of assessment on land fit for tea or other 
cultivation be one rupee per acre during the term of 20 or 30 years’ settlement, and 
for the sake of obtaining a final assessment the proprietor shall agree to pay Rs. 2 per 
acre for ever, the compromise should be sanctioned ; for while the proprietor is thus 
secured from all future enhancement of revenue, the Government is compensated by 
an immediate or early moderate increase. 


59, It was assumed that the intelligent Anglo-Saxon settlers, duly appreciating 
the advantages of Permanent Settlement, would be ready to pay an enhanced assess- 
ment in order to secure the great boon. 


60. There have been three exceptional cases, as Mr. Daniell writes: —‘ Theowners 
had the option of a Terminal Settlement at ordinary rates on present cultivation, with 
a mild charge on the culturable waste or of a Permanent Settlement, on the terms I 
now propose, and they preferred the Permanent Settlement on the advanced terms.” 


61. The estates are Umbaree, No. 7; Bholakeewalla, No. 27 ; and Dyrham town 
puttee Lukunwallah, No. 58. 


62. Umbaree is an estate exactly corresponding to the case supposed in the 
instructions ; land fit for tea cultivation. At the time of measurement the produc- 
tive area was 297 acres, of which 62 were cultivated, 8 fallow and 227 culturable, At 
the time of ‘‘assessment’’ the land had been considerably brought under cultivation, 
the rates are based on the present status with a fair estimate for future improve- 
ment. 


The status and rates are :— 


100 acres cultivated, manured and irrigated at Rs, 3 per 


acre (2nd class rates)= eee ous we Rs. 300 
140 *acres at Re. 1-8= ore ove soe = y9-:«210 


Total -- Rs. 510 


Leaving a balance of 57 acres of culturable waste (20 per cent. on the whole 
productive area) unassessed. The demand is fixed at Rs. 250. There is now a plen- 
tiful supply of water from the Kuttur Puthur Canal. 


There are, I may observe, 43 acres, the slopes down from one step to another 
(the ground lies in natural terraces) containing common scrub jungle, which, with 
care, might be made good use of. 


The entire area might be irrigated. 


63. I interpret the instructions to mean that to secure to the proprietor the boon 
of permanent settlement, and to Government the compensation of an immediate or 


® Calturable. 
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early moderate increase, the proprietor should have agreed ta pay for the 100 acres 
Rs. 300. I suppose it is fair to put the general district productive area rate, which is 
close upon 8 annas per acre on the culturable area, and in this case it certainly would 
be moderate to assess the culturable waste at 8 annas per acre. Then the proprietor 
should pay 1 rupee, which makes Rs. 140 for the 140 acres, which, plus 300, makes 
Rs, 440,—a proper demand to be paid for the boon of Permanent Settlement, instead. 
of Rs, 250, at which low figure Permanent Settlement certainly should not be granted. 


64, As this demand of Rs. 250 was accepted conditionally, it is necessary, if the 
above view is correct, and Permanent Settlement is not granted, to revise the assess- 
ment. 

In my opinion it should be— 

For 100 acres at Re. 1-8 ... eee ove oe Rs. 150 
For 140 acres culturable at 8 annas per acre «. ce gg SO 


Total oe = Rs, 220 


65. The next case is Bholakeewallah, No. 27 :— 
The area at measurement was, total productive, 229 Acres. 


Cultivated ose 77 
45 acres irrigated from the canal.< Fallow ass 8 
Culturable “ieee 144 


" Total ... «229 


At the time of assessment the cultivation had become 80 acres. The demand 
for permanency was fixed at Rs. 180. 
66. In this case, according to my view, the proprietor should have paid— 


Rs, 
For 80 at 3s = an 120X%= ee 940 
For 120 at 8 annas= se -60x2=— sé 120 


ore, 


Total i... 360 
67. It is not clear why Mr. Daniell rates the culturable area in this case at 1 
rupee per acre, and not 1-8 per acre, as he did in Umbaree. The circumstances of 
‘the two estates are almost precisely similar; but that there may be no ground for com- 
plaint in proposing the terminal assessment, I will put 6 annas per acre om the cultur- 
able waste. 
Then the terminal demand should be— 


For cultivated area “és eis ade es 120 
For culturable eee eee eee . ooo eee 45 
Total eee eco evo oso eee 165 


68. The third estate is Dyrham, town puttee of Lukunwala :— 
At the measurement the area was, total productive, 331 acres, 


Cultivated eee eee ece 106 
Fallow ae ee es 105 
Culturable ... | sie sea 120 

331 


At the time of assessment there were 100 acres of tea and other crops grown on 
manured land. Canal irrigation had also extended to about one-third of the area, 

The owner was offered the option of paying Rs. 290 for Permanent Settlement, or 
‘ademand equal to the average rates, with a small charge on the culturable waste 
for the term of settlement. He accepted Rs. 290, 
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69. According to my calculations the boon of Permanent Settlement should not 
have been granted unless the proprietor had agreed to pay— 


Rs. 

For 100 at 3° =150X2= ws ies a 300 
For 181* culturable at 8 annas=90 X2=2 oa wee 180 
Total whe 480 


70. Assuming that Permanent Settlement will not be granted for Rs. 290, re- 
vision is necessary. Here again 1 would rate the culturable at 6 annas per acre. 


Rs. 

. Then 100 at B= = eve eee coe eee 150 
181 at 6 annas= wee sas ee ‘ive 61 
Revised demand a ees 6s or 211 





I may note that the proprietor of this estate has given up tea asa failure, and 
farming of any sort altogether in disgust; but Rs. 211 isa very moderate assessment 
for 331 acres. ° 

71. The amount to be deducted from the total demand of the district for the re- 
duction in these 8 estates is 30-+15-+-79=124 Rupees. 

72. There isan exceptional case in the Eastern Doon which Mr. Daniell has 
not neticed in his report, No. 22, Boolundawala. | 

The terminal demand fixed was Rs. 48. The proprietor offered Rs. 65 for per- 
manent Settlement. : 


The productive area was 136. 


Irrigable 111. { Cultivated eee eee eee eee 98 
| Fallow nee bbe gig soe 13 
Culturable ... seg oS Gee 25 


The assessment at average revenue-rates should be Rs. 87. 

73. To secure Permanent Settlement, the owner should have given Rs. 174, omit- 
ting the culturable area. His offer of Rs. 65, 1. ¢., a demand actually under a the 
demand at average revenue rates should be, was accepted. | 

74. Unless Permanent Settlement is to be made at any sacrifice, this 13 simply 
preposterous. | 

75. The assessment of Rs. 65 3 is iy fora ipadinal settlement anywhere but in the 
Eastern Doon ; as it was conditionally accepted, it must be reduced and the demand 
fixed at Rs. 48. | 

76. This makes the total reduction to be made from the district total demand 
124 +17=141. 

77. Mr. Daniell in his.report and in Statement No. IX. rightly gives asthe num- 
ber of permanently settled estates at Rs. 110. There are some mistakes in the statement 
which I have corrected. I have fully discussed 4 cases; there remain 106 to be con- 
sidered. 

78. I believe I need enter into details of one more only. 

No, 143. Productive area 11 acres; cultivated 9; fallow 1; oculturable 1. All 
irrigated ; proposed permanent demand 22. 

The demand at average revenue-rates should have been Rs. 17-8. If the proprietor 

wished for Permanent Settlement, he should have given Rs. 35 instead of only Rs. 22. 


LM 


® Deducting and leaving unasseseed 20 per cent 
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The estate is close to Dehra, and in any other district would be assessed at even a 
higher rate than Rs, 35. | 


79. Of the remaining 105 estates, I believe it will be enough to state that the 
proposed permanent demand is— 


In 1 estate See ee se Rupee 1-8 per acre 
In 16 estates between sad --» Rupee landl-8 _,, 
In 9 estates ate |: cans re only l rupee ___,, 
In 36 estates between: .... --» 8annas andl rupee __is,, 
In 43 estates ove ove ive 8 annas per acre or less, 


I believe [ need add no more than that not one of these estates should be perma- 
nently settled. 


80. I hope I have not misunderstood the instructions. In interpreting them I 
have been guided by the consideration that the average rates, though fair and proper, 
under the present circumstances of this district, are very much tvo low for the basis of 
a Permanent Settlement. The highest rate for manured and irrigated land in the 1st 
class villages is only Rs. 3-8 per acre. Late enquiries in a district below and informa- 
tion gained in other districts show that a general average rate of Rs. 12 per acre, 
for such soil is too low. Mr. Daniell indicates that a rate approaching to this is not 
unknown in the Doon, where he states that short leases and contracts may be given for 
from Rs, 10 to 15 per acre. 


81. There is no reason why the rate of rent in the Doon should be one-third of 
the rates of other districts. I am aware that it is supposed that the produce in the 
Doon is one-third less than that of the soil beyond the Sewalic range; but that this is 


the case I doubt, and if it is, it can hardly be ascribed to want of fertility in the 
soil of the Doon. 


82. No one who compares the richness and strength of spontaneous vegetation 
in the Doon, the size of the trees and bamboos, the rank nature of the reeds and rashes 
and grasses with the stunted growth of spontaneous products in the adjoining district 
below, would readily admit that there can be any natural defect in the soil. No one 
who has seen the luxuriance of the Otahrite sugar-cane, to take a highly cultivated crop, 
or the great height to which the Rhea (the China grass plant) reaches in the Doon, 
or the height and dense growth of the Tor Dal (Cuterolia ?) in what is classed as 
inferior land, dependent only on the rain, ean doubt the fertility of the soil. 


83. In all tracts, as far as my experience goes, which have been unhealthy as 
the Doon has been, a slovenly style of tillage (the result originally of prostration from 
continued sickness) prevails for a long time. 


When man improves his work, it can hardly be doubted that the soil will respond, 
and as the population increases, rents will rise, if not to treble what they now are, 
which would be about the present standard of rents below, certainly to double the 
present rates. Probably the anticipation of this had some weight in the imstructions 
given regarding Permanent Settlement in the Doon. 


84. Finally, as far as this subject is concerned, Permanent Settlement surely 
should not be made in a district the rates of settlement of which are, on the total area, 
3 annas 6 pie, ¢. ¢., not six pence per acre ; on the productive acre, 7 annas 4 pie and 
a fraction, not a shilling per acre ; and on the cultivated area, 13 annas 1 pie, a little 
over one shilling and six pence per acre. 


85. I have stated above that, for a terminal settlement, the assessment may be 
aecepted. In the proposed demand there is an increase of 54} per vent. on the de- 
mands of the-past settlement, which is as gteat a rise perhaps as the present assets 
could stand. 
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—— «86. | I have touched slightly on the subject of canal irrigation above ; on the 
grounds there detailed, I see no special necessity for separating the ordinary revenue 
from revenue due to the canal in this district. 


87. I believe that, when the water is everywhere conveyed to the fields in 
masonry channels, there will be an extension of canal irrigation, and when the waters 
of the Asun, Song and Sooswa rivers are taken in hand by the Canal Department 
(which they should be soon, for private parties are beginning to use them, and should 
not be allowed to acquire prescriptive rights, which may cause difficulty hereafter) 
much land, which is now dry, will be irrigated. 


88. Mr. Daniell has not been able to give such a clear and accurate account of 
the land actually under irrigation at the time of his assessment in each estate, see 
paras. 71 to 78, as would prevent any question regarding the extra area on which 
canal water rent might be levied ; but he has shown exactly the area which he has 
assessed as irrigable by canals in every estate. 


89. Were the canal officer furnished with a copy of the Statement No. VIL, he 
could, on comparing with it the out-turn of his annual measurements of irrigated land, 
fix beyond dispute the excess of the actually irrigated (over Mr. Daniell’s irrigable 
area) on which an acreage rate might be levied. 


90. In that statement Mr. Daniell has shown the portion of the assessment 
which is attributable to canal irrigation, so that if it were decided to make the assess- 
ment independent of the canals, the ordinary revenue could be at once separated. 


91. In this case the deduction to be made from the total demand in the ordi- 


narily settled estates, which is 31,496, would be Rs. 4,747, leaving the ordinary 
revenue demand Rs. 26,749. 


92. Whether the canal officer should realize Rs. 4,747 or more would depend ° 
on what acreage rate was fixed. 


93. Whatever may be the decision regarding assessments being inclusive or ex- 
clusive of canal assets, there will be no difficulty in carrying it out. 


94, Ifit should be decided generally that the assessment should be separate, 
the rule should be adopted in the Doon, 


95. The income from the extraordinary or canal revenue would be more certain 
than in most parts of other districts where wells are practicable. 


In the Doon there can be very few wells, The success of well-sinking is very 
uncertain. In some cases water is just reached at a depth of 200 feet. 


96. There are 24 rent-free estates—12 in the Western, 12 in the Eastern Doon. 
Mr. Daniell has in each case fixed the nominal demand on which he thinks the cesses 
should be charged. 


97. There are 10 acres of patches of rent-free lands within the boundaries of 
revenue paying estates. 


98. Besides these, and three grants bestowed for good services, there are no 
other rent-free lands in the Doon. 


99. There are the following grants :—1st, old grants, 10 in the Western Doon, 7 
in the Eastern Doon, 3 given out of waste lands in former days, and held subject to 
a progressive demand, which will become the property of the grantees on their ful- 
filling the terms of the grants. Mr. Daniell has shown the highest rate per acre to 
which the demand should rise, and given his reasons for considering the rates so 
fixed fair and proper. 2nd. There are eleven estates purchased out ef the waste 
lands under the fee-simple rules in the Western Doon, and onein the Eastern Doon, 
total 12. 
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There are also the three good service grants mentioned above. 


e 100. For the 12 estates purchased under fee-simple rules, containing an area 
of 20,801 acres, Rs. 79,423 was the price paid or to be paid. 


101. The demand of the revenue paying grants was in 1866-67 Rs. 4,338; in 
1892-93, the term of the settlement, the demand will be 7,058. 


102. Supposing Permanent Settlement is not granted, deducting the alterations 
in the estates the settlement of which was conditionally proposed to be permanent, the 
demand of the district will be for the settlement now made Rs. 31,496 for revenue 
paying estates, and when the grants reach the highest assessment, to this must be 
added the Rs. 7,058, making Rs. 38,554. | 


103. European residents of the Doon have increased. There are now 990, of 
whom 83 are owners of lands or houses, but only 41 landholders concerned in 


agriculture. 


104. Cesses.—The engagements must be revised. The last orders were received 
after the agreements had been taken. New agreements to pay 55 per cent. of Mr. 
Daniell’s assets, or 10 per cent. on the demands which he fixed must be taken. This 
can be done by the District Officers. : 


105. Village Watchmen.—The mode of payment of village watchmen was the 
subject of a protracted correspondence. It was a difficult matter in the Doon to make 
provision for a sufficient rural constabulary. The question has been lately settled. 
It has been decided to have the municipal cess combined with 9 house assessment. 
This gives the best provision for the greatest number of watchmen. The income from 
house assessments will expand as population and wealth increase. 


106. Village Accountants.—The provision that Mr. Daniell has made for the 
village accountants is one anna in the rupee, 4.¢., a little over 6 per cent. of the 
Government demand. Even this leaves the rate of salary very low, and the number | 
of estates in the charge of most of the accountants too large. The circles have been 
re-arranged, and everything that can be done to secure a resident Accountant in 
each circle has been done ; but from some unhealthy tracts the Accountant must 
retire to healthier sites during the malarious season. 


107. Inmy opinion it would be much better to make the provision 10 per cent. 
on the assests instead of 6 per cent. on the demand. This may appear to be a present 
sacrifice. The assets being supposed to be double the demand, the percentage should 
be 12 per cent. of the assets ; but 6 per cent. on the demand is an exceptionally high 
rate. 


108. The demand is rigidly fixed for at least the term of settlement, and there 
can be no expansion of such a provision. The assets will increase enormously, and 
10 per cent. on the assets will give an elastic and annually increasing income, and very 
shortly a suitable provision for efficient accountants in properly sized circles, The new 
arrangements regarding this could be prepared by the District Officers. 


109. In order to save the Board the trouble of turning over the pages of the 
volumes containing the IJ. and IIL Statements, I have condensed into an abstract 
form, the points that have principally to be looked to, to show ata glance the pro- 
ductive area, the proportion cultivated and culturable, the hills and ravines, the forest 
and jungle, and what has been called the otherwise barren land, which generally 
might be turned to account, and the proposed demand. The estates the settlement 
of which Mr. Daniell proposed to be permanent are marked. [?] Those that are to be 
temporarily settled are marked [T.] Where there seems to be need of explanation I 
have given a few short ‘explanatory remarks regarding estates in the Western Doon. 
I have seldom made such remarks on the Eastern Doon estates, because it is almost 
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superfluous to account for the lowness of the demand in this backward and unhealthy 
tract. 
e 


110. It rests with the Board and Government to decide whether there should be 
any permanent assessments in the Doon. I most strongly deprecate such a course. I 
think that the landholders have not responded to the offer cf Government. There is 
no compensation for the sacrifice of the future increase of revenue, which, if the 
Doon advances only to something much below the present status of the other dis- 
tricts of the Division, would be 100 per cent. The immediate increase which would 
be gained by granting Permanent Settlement would be the ridiculously small sum of 
of (141) one hundred and forty-one rupees. 


F. WILLIAMS, 


Commissioner. 


QE 


WESTERN DOON. 


Productive area, vernacular malgoozaree. 


P. A. 

C. Cultivated. 

C. C. Culturable. 

©. B. Otherwise Barren. 
P. D. Proposed Demand. 
Pt. Permanent, 

©. L. Canal Irrigation. 


?, Indicates those estates in which Mr. Daniell proposed permanent settle- 
ment. : 


T. Ditto ditto temporary settlement. 


These abbreviations are used to save writing. 

No. 1T. Aadhoowa/ia.—Unaccountable increase of area at Browne’s survey 342 
acres, last settlement 406, now 529 acres, but this is common. 
There are 413 acres cultivated or culturable and 112 forest. The demand is fixed 


at Rs. 70. Only 36 acres irrigated, though all these western estates on the Asun river 
might be fully irrigated. 


I cannot agree that the future capabilities of this estate have been considered, and 
that a higher demand than 70 should not be made. Hereafter the demand might be 
quintupled ; but in the present state of the locality and climate, 70 may be enough for 
a temporary demand. 


No.2 ?. Aamwalla.—There are 106 acres of cultivation, and above 200 of forest, which 
will become either valuable in itself or cultivated to some extent. Mr. Forest, 
formerly Cane] officer in the Doon, has suggested that irrigation is practicable 
from the west tributary of the Song by Shahausurdhara. The estate is close to 
Dehra. I cannot agree that such an estate should be settled permanently for 
Rs. 62, that is a small enough demand for a temporary settlement. 


No. 3T. Abdollapore.—75 acres culturable, 78 cultivated. But that the demand has 
been nearly doubled, it would be too low for a temporary settlement. 


No. 4?. Chuck Addoeewalla.—6 acres all cultivated, demand Rs. 6. I cannot assent 
in a proposition to assess permanently at 1 Re. per acre. 


No. 5 ?. Ajjubpore Kulan.—64 acres of first class land; 601 cultivated ; 295 now 
irrigated by canal. The estate is close to Dehra, and the best crops are grown. 


* @onsidering the demand at the last settlement was only Rs. 405, and 675 is a large 
increase, the assessments is reasonable, as a temporary measure; but I cannot concur 
n settling any estate for ever at about Ke. 1 or 2 shillings an acre. : 
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No. 6? Ajjubpore Khoord.—In every way similar. The demand has been enhanced 


from 188 to 350. Productive area 392 acres. See next above canal irrigation, 
804. 


No. 7? Ambarree.—This is an excellent specimen of a class of estates, the future of - 


No. 


No. 


No. 


which is to be decided. The productive area is 297 acres, all irrrigable from the 
canal. At present nearly the entire area is under tea. The estate is situate in the 
north-west corner of the Doon, on the road to the new hill Cantonment of Chuk- 
ratta. Setting tea aside, with such a market accessible by a good cart road, as it 
will be, within 30 miles, are these 297 acres to be permanently settled for Rs. 250? 
I cannot recommend it. It does not appear what lower temporary demand Mr. - 
Daniell would have fixed ; but, as Rs. 250 were assessed on condition of permanent 
settlement, the demand must be reduced (?), but 220 should be the lowest limit. 


8? Ambeewalla.—156 productive acres; 142 cultivated ; 118 canalirrigated. Is 
this estate to be permanently assessed at only 115? I cannot recommend it. 


9? Bajawala.—Very similar; 280 productive acres ; 277 cultivated ; all irrigated. 
Is an assessment, of 260 to be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


10? Bahmunwalla.—206 productive acres; 195 cultivated ; 90 irrigated. The 
canal water-course runs through the estate, and the whole area might be irrigated, 
Assessment 180. Is this to be permanent? I recommend it. 


117. Bahadurgurh.—Productive area 127; C. 18; culturable 109; sal and other: 


forest 154. The assessment has been doubled, and more could hardly be 
demanded. 


.12? Bahadurpore.—Cultivated 156 ; culturable 32; total productive 188. Groves 


4; hills 28. Is ademand of Rs. 98 to be permanent? I say, decidedly not. 


.13 T. Benaspore.—20 culturable ; demand 6; new location. 
.14T. Betwalla.—340 culturable; proposed demand Rs. 55,—3 annas 3 pies per 


acre ; a jungle swamp. 


.15? Belaspore Kandlee.—214 cultivated; hills 192. Is the proposed demand 


(138) to be permanent? I say, decidedly not. 


.16? Bejapore Gopeewalla.—Productive area 296; cultivated 249 ; culturable 47; 


hills 75. Is 112 to be permanent? I say, decidedly not. 


.17? Bejapore Hathee Burkalla.—Productive area 449, all C.; groves 4; hills 64; 


Is 190 to be permanent? Decidedly not. 


.18T. Bhanwalla.—Productive area 158; cultivated 80; culturable 78; hills and 


jungles 47 ; demand 50 ; mostly dry. 


No. 19 T. Bharoowaila.—Productive area 106; C. 65; C. C. 41; O. B. 102; demand 
40; poor land. 
No. 20 T. Bheeturwalla.—P. A. 98; C. 80; C. C. 18 ; tanks; hills otherwise barren, 


and forest 2,577 ; demand 130; for cultivation 50; forest 80; mostly bare, preci- 
pitous hills. 


.21T. Bhugwanpore Julon.—P. A. 230; C. 100; C. C. 180; P. D. 90; two-thirds 


of the area inferior. 
92 T. Bhugwantpore.—P. A. 61; ©. 27; C. CO. 34; P. D. 21; Pt. D. of 24 re- 
jected; high, dry, and stony. 


293T. Bhidowlee.—P. A. 277; C. 249; C. C. 28; hills 332 5 covered with sal, 
demand 114. For cultivation 80; forest 34. Crops frequently fail entirely. 


. 24? Birgirwolla.—P. A. 19; C. 12; C. 0. 7; jungle 10; O. B. 8; 22 acres pay 


rent, part of Rajpore bazar. Is 38 to be permanent? I say, decidedly not. 
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No. 25 T. Birsanee.—P. A. 512; 0. 458; ©. C. 54; hills 41 ; bear sal ; demand 84; 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


cultivation very fluctuating. 
26 T. Bisunpore.—P. A. 76; C. 17; C. C. 59 ; demand 11 ; cultivation precarious, 


27? Boolakeewalla.—P. A. 229;C. 77 now 80; C. C. 152 now 120; canal 
irrigated 48, now 80. More possible? Assets of cultivation estimated at 3 per acre ; 
of culturable only 1. Is 180 to be permanent ? Certainly not.—(See Ambaree.) 


28? Bugrial.—P. A. 30; all C.; all irrigated in Dehra Municipality. Is 50 to 
be permanent ? I cannot recommend it. 


.29T. Bukarnah.—P. A. 74, all C. hills 2,002, part sfl forest, demand 70, former 


demand was 20; mostly high rising hills, and crags land, poor and stony. 


. 80 T. Bunseewalla.—P. A. 104, 0. 16, C. C. 80, P. D. 90. 
.81T. Birnahur.—P. A. 292, al. C. hill 7,825; about 1,200 acres sal forest, 


the rest lofty hills and crags P. D. 420, viz., 120 for C., 300 for forest, former 
demand 150 ; could not be pressed higher. 


. 32. ? Burkuila.—P. A, 26; C. 22; 0. C. 4. Is 22 to be permanent? I cannot 


recommend it. 


. 33 T. Burronwalla.—P. A. 235; C. 225; C.C. 10; jungle 5; P. D. 56; cul- 


tivation fluctuating ; land weak ; great want of water ; crops suffer from animals, 


.34T. Burwah.—P. A. 386; C. 180; C. C. 206; hills 130; other jangle 111; 


P. D. 75; for C. 50; for forest 25; land high and indifferent. 


. 35 T. Byrageewalla.—P. A. 195; 0.73; C. C. 122; hills 9; demand 45, 


former 26 ; land mostly dry. 


. 36 T. Chandpore Kulan.—P. A. 144; ©. 25; C. C. 119; demand 30; present 


assets very small. 


. 37 T. Chandpore Khoord.—P. A. 145; C. 2; C. C. 143; demand proposed 29; 


present assets nil. 
38 T. Chundurbanee.—C. C. 75; demand 28. 


39. ? Chookhoowalla.—P. A. 596; C. 366; C. C. 230; hills 44; Canal irrigated 
99. In Dehra.—Is 380 to be permanent? With 230 C. C., certainly not. 


No. 40 T. Chowkee,—P. A. 181; C. 92; C. C. 39; hills 552 ; forest 376; P. D. 86; 


for OC. 40; for forest 46 ; assets poor. 


No. 41. Dalunwalla Khas.—P. A. 381; C. 338; C. C. 43; Canal irrigated 106; 
Fee-simple, P. D. 292 ; cesses 69 ? 298°9 purchased in fee-simple ? 
No. 42 ? Dalunwalla Gopal.—C. 7. Is 8 to be permanent ? It is in Dehra. I cannot 
recommend it. 
No. 43 T. Daneonka Danda.—C. 35; sil forest thin 90; proposed demand 25, 
including 8 for forest. 
No. 44 ? Dhakee.--P. A. 95; C. 94; C. C. 1. Is 75 to be permanent? I cannot 


No. 


recommend it. 


45 ? Dhakputtee.—P. A. 223; C. 212; C. C. 11; hills and forest 160; thin sal, 
is partly in Rajpore; P. D. 210, of which 25 for forest. Is this to be perma- 
nent? I say, decidedly not. 


No. 46 T. Dhakranee.—P. A.2,619 ; C. 520; C. C. 2,089; 0. B. 236 ; Canal irrigated 


No. 


17; P. D. 900; former 396, 


47 T. Dholanee.—P. A. 268; ©. 174; C.C. 94; hills 988; O. B. 49; sl forest 
170; P. D. 86; for C. 46 ; for forest 40; cultivation precarious and poor. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


( 15 ) 
48T. Dholass.—P. A. 285; C. 227; C. C. 58; fair al forest 508; P. D. 150; 
for C. 100 ; for forest 50. Crops inferior. 
49 T. Dholcote.—C. C. 89; hills 21; P. D. 8. Very little cultivation, land poor. 


50 T. Dhoomeepora Gungbewa.—P. A. 231; 0. 41; C. C. 190; Canal irrigated 
31; P. D. 55. Present assets very small. 


-51T. Dhoomnuggur.—P. A. 83; 0.32; OC. 0. 51; hills 12; P. D. 20. Cultivation 


fluctuating. : 


-92T. Dhurmawalla.—P. A. 367 ; C. 120; C. O. 227; P.D.110. Present assets 


low. 


. 53. ? Dhurmpore.—P. A. 452 ; 0. 894; C.C. 58; groves 5; O. B. 56; Canal 


urigated 245, Is 475 to be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


-94T. Dhurtawalla.—C. 0. 176 ; sal forest 83; P. D. 40. 
» 99 T. Dodhay.—P, Ai 179; C.173; C. C. 6; hills, &., 888; P. D. 96; for 


C. 56; for forest 40. Present assets low. 


56 T. Domeith.—P. A. 610; C. 87; 0. C. 523; forest 444; mostly khyr, but 
some sal ; can be canal irrigated ; P. D. 130 ; for C. 90 ; for forest 40. Crops subject 
to injury. 

57 1T. Donkwalla.—P. A. 80; 0. 43; 0.C. 37; P. D. 26. Present assets only 28. 


58.? Dyrham Town.—P. Lucheewalla.—P. A. 331; 0. 106;C. ©. 225; Canal 
irrigation commenced. Is 290 to be permanent? Certainly not. The 290 were 
agreed to conditionally on Permanent Settlement. The demand should be re- 
duced to 211. 


59. Futtehpore.—-P. A. 715; C. 392; C. C. 323; hills, &a, 143; P. D. 260, 


Land high, dry, and poor. 


. 60. ? Gadjecawalla.—C. 29; hills 35 Is 14 to be permanent? Certainly not. 
.61T. Ghumolon.—P. A. 251; C. 88; C. C. 163; hills 14; P. D. 78. Assets low ; 


crops inferior. 


. 62. ? Gunghoree.—P .A 105; 0. 92; C. C0. 13; hills 35; irrigation 58 to be 


permanent? Certainly not. | 
63. ? Gopeewala Khas.—P. A. 94; C. 90; C. C. 4; hills54;C. 1.59. Is 90 to be 


permanent ? I cannot recommend it. 


64 T. Gopeewala, Futteh Singh—P. A. 861; C. 445; ©. ©. 416; hilla 1085 ; 
P. D. 222. Land generally poor. 


65 T. Gopeewala, Kullun Singh.—P. A. 296; C. 171; 0. C. 125; hills 869. Is 
94 to be permanent? Certainly not. 


. 66T. Gopeewala, Man Singh.—P. A. 500; C. 215; C. C. 285; hills 185; P. D. 


100. 


.67T, Gujrara Kurumpore.—P. A. 162; C. 141; C. C. 21; hills 154; P. D. 60, 


Cultivation poor ; income precarious. 


.68 T. Guljwaree—P. A. 343; C. 111; C0. C. 232; hills 1,722; some fair sil ; 


P. D. 150; for C. 60; for forest 90. Land yields very indifferently. 


. 69. ? Gurhee.—C. 655; O. B. 182; Canal irrigated 373. Is 680 to be perma- 


nant ? I cannot recommend it. 


. 70. ? Hatheeburkala Khas.—P. A. 484; C. 838; 0. 0.76; hills 51. Is 180 to 


be permanant ? Certainly not. 


( 16 ) 


717 Hathareewala.—C. 0. 1; hills 23; P. D. 4. 
72 Horawala.—P. A. 646; O. 619; C. C. 27; hills 195 ; forest 1,261 ; of this 


800 sil; P. D. 360—of this for forest 100. Demand low, but see Mr. Daniell’s 
remarks. 


.73'T. Hukoomutpore Shukurpore.—P. A. 1,811; C. 334; C. C. 1,477; P. D. 


180; a dry tract of poor land. Assets low. 


74D. Hurbhujwala.—P. A. 256; C. 139; ©. C. 117; C. 1 189; P. D. 200. 


Owners rejected Permanent Settlement. 


75. ? Hurbunswala.—P. A. 276; C. 219; C. C. 57; CG. I. 253. Is P. D. 380 to 


be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


76. T. Hurnoul—P. A. 65; 0. 44; ©. ©. 21; hills, &., 76, P.D. 15. Land 


poor. 


. 77. ? Hurrecawala Kalan.—P. A. 59; C. 53; C. C. 6; hills 264, with fair sprink- 


ling of sAl. Is 45 to be permanent? Certainly not. 


78.2? Hurreeawala Khoord.—C. 57; jungle 270. Is 50 to be permanent? Cer- 


tainly not. | 


. 19. ? Hurreepore Jodh.—P. A. 310, now 933; C. 182; C. C. 128; C. I. 287. Is 


410 to be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


. 80.? Hureepore Zaharea. P. A. 809; ©. 193; G. 0. 116; C. 1. 291. Is 41° 


to be permanent ? I cannot recommend it. 


.81T.  Hussunpore. C, 0. 446; 0. B. 115; P. D. 46; a dry tract not likely 


for many years to yield a certain income. 


. 82. T. Indreepore.—C. 87; O. B. 65; P. D. 45. Lands high ; crops weak. 
83.2? Jhakun Azmut.—C. 171; O. B. 66; C. 1.14. Is 92 to be permanent? I 


cannot recommend it. 


. 84.? Jhakun Kurmpore. O. 22. Is 12 to be permanent? No. 
, 85. ? Jhakun Nuthoo. OC. 52; O. B. 39; C. 1 2. Is to be permanent? I cannot 


recommend it. 


No. 86. ? Jhakun Oodeewala.—C. 45; C. 14. Is 24 to be permanent? I cannot 


No. 


No. 


No. 


recommend it. 


No. 


87. ? Jhakun Shibdutt.—C. 124; O. B. 62; C. 1. 7. Is 64 to be permanent? 
I say, certainly not. 


88'T. Jatonwalla.—P. A. 331; C. 33; C. C. 298; waste land very poor; 
P. D. 42. ; 


89 T. Jeereepance.—P. A. 155; C. 13; ©. C. 142; hills 186; P. D. 60. 


. 90 T. Jessoowalla.—P. A. 690; C. 380; C. C. 310; O. B. 79; P. D. 275. 
. 91 T. Shajra, Puttee Dabeesingh.—P. A. 298; C. 28; C.C. 275; P. D. 50. 


Culturable area stony. 


| 92'T. Jhajra, Puttee Dhoomsingh.—P. A. 328; 0.127; C.C. 201; P. D. 60. 


Waste, stony and poor. 


. 937. Juggutpore Laddawala.—P. A. 816; 0. 222; C.C. 94; hills, &., 158. 


A considerable portion sal and other trees. P. D.120; of this 20 for forest. No 
certain return to be depended on. 


94, ? Jumooleewala.—P. A. 32; C. 28; O.C. 4; hills, &c, 16. Is 16 to be 
permanent? I say, certainly not. 


No. 


No. 


( 17 ) 
95. ? Kaonlee Gohur.—P. A. 353; C. 280; ©. 0. 73; 0.1. 338. Is 425 to be 


permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


. 96. ? Kaonlee Wazeer.—P. A. 356; C. 282; 0.0. 74; hills 8; C. I 331; 


Is 425 to be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


. 97T. Kanswalee Kotree.—P. A. 947; ©. 459; ©.C. 488; hills, &c. 657, 


mostly sil; P. D. 150; of this 50 for forest, former demand 47. Land hilly, stony ; 
income uncertain, could not be pressed higher. 


. 98 T. Keearkolee Bhutta.—P..A. 191; C. 1386; ©. C. 55; hills 3,889; of this 


6 or 700 bearing forest; P. D. 280; for C. 140; for forest 140. Mostly hill-side, 
steep and bare. 


. 99 T. Kissonwala.—P. A. 103; C 70; C. C. 33; hills 8; P. D. 48. 
. 100 T. Kharakhet.—P. A. 54; C. 47; C0. C. 7; hills 185, in part s&l forest; P. D. 


26; for C. 16; for forest 10, Assets precarioak 


. 101. ? Khemadoz.—P. A. 45; ©. 388, C.C. 7; 0. L 45. Is P. D., at $ per acre, 68 


to be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


.102'T. Khera Puchwa.—P. A. 412; 0. 19; C.C. 393; 0. B. 58; P. D. 50. A dry 


tract. Assets low. 


103. ? Khera Mansinghwallaa—P. A.17; C. 10; C.C. 7; canal 10; in Dehra 
M. Is33 to be permanent? 1 cannot couinad it. 


No. 104 T. Khoosalpore.—P. A. 469; C. 64; OC. C. 405; O. B. 147; P. D. 120; C. C. 


No. 


high and poor. 


105 T. Kidarawalla, P. Murray, &.—P. A. 552; C. 26; C. C. 495; P.D. 70.4 
dry tract hitherto, a simple loss to the owners. 


.106 T. Kidarawal, P. Summon Lall.—P. A. 528; C. 20; C.C. 508; P. D. 60. 


See 105. 


. 107. ? Kidarpore.—P. A. 203; C. 167; C.C.36; 0. B. 73; C.1. 159. Should 


P. D. 160 be permanent? I cannot recommend it. 


.108.? Kirsalee.—P. A. 25; 0. 22; 0.C. 3; O. B. 5. Should P. D. 11 be perma- 


nent Eight annas per acre ! Certainly not. 


. 109. ? Kishenpore.—P. A. 100; C. 86; C.C. 14; canal 5. Should 40 P. D. be 


permanent? Certainly not. 


110 T. Kotee.—P. A. 96; C. 81; C.0. 15; hills, &c., 483; P. D. 40; C. 25; forest 


15; former demand 10. 


111 T. Kotra Kulleanpore.—P. A. 215; °C. 210; C.C.5; hills, &., forest 119 ; 


P. D. 66; C. 50; for forest 16. Ahigh lying tract with indifferent land of the poor 
class. 


_112 T. Kotra Kullan Shuntore.—P. A. 313; ©. 88; C. C. 225; O. B. 120; jungle 


93; former demand 126; P. D. 98. Mr. Daniell does not give any reasons for 
lowering the demand, but the proposed demand is double the half rental at average 


rates. 


_ 113. ? Kowlagir.—P. A. 243; C. 225; C.C.18; C. 1 123; P. D. 200. I cannot 


recommend that this should be permanent. 


114 T. Kalahul Mattuk Majree.—P. A. 351; OC. 19, OC. C. 332; P.D. 30. Mr. 


Daniell remarks the assets are very low, the land poor, and yields but inferior 
crops. 


115 T. Kullyanpore.—P. A. 203; 0. 49; C.0. 157; P. D. 25. Assets low and 


precarious ; crops inferior and suffer from wild animals ; land poor. 
6 E 


No. 


€ 18 ) 


116 T. Kundhowlee.—P. A. 804; C. 209; C. C0. 595; sfl forest 2,429; P. D. 420; 
for cultivation 130; forest 290. Mr. Daniell remarks the present assets do not 


, allow for a demand equivalent to half-assets average rates,—former demand 89 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


should not be pressed higher. 


117 T. Koonja Khalisa.—P. A. 514; C. 92; C.C. 422; former demand 173 ; 
P. D. 140; OC. C. land poor and not likely to be brought under the plough. Mr. 
Daniell remarks that 140 is as high as he can demand. 


118 ? Kurreempore.—P. A. 98; C. 48; C. C. 50; P. D. 38. Mr. Daniell 
estimates the rent-roll at 70 to 80 P. I cannot recommend permanent settlement 
at 8 annas-per acre. 


119 ? Kurunpore Khas.—P. A. 168; C. 158; C.C.10; Canal Irr. 67; P. D. 
220. This estate is close to Dehra. I cannot recommend permanent settlement 
at such a low rate in such a situation. 


120 T. Kathur Pathur.—P. A. 218; C. 40; ©. 0.178; P.D. 60. Former 
demand was 38. ° 


. 121 T. Langha.—P. A. 505; C. 197; ©. C. 308; hills and ravines 229; 


O. B, 197; P. D. 105; former demand 49. Income from cultivation precarious 
and low. 


. 122 T, Loharwaila.—P. A. 18; C. 8; 0. 0.10; P. D. 12. 
123 T. Lukunwalla Dhoomsingh.—P. A. 282; C. 148; C.C. 134; P. D. 130. 


Mr. Daniell remarks the estate is worked with some difficulty. 


. 124 T. Luchmeepore.—-P. A. 314; C. 181; C.C. 183; P.D. 55. Land poor; 


crops weak and inferior, subject to destruction by wild animals ; assets precarious. 


. 125 T. Majhond.—P. A. 86; C.22; C. C. 64; sl and other forest 407; P. 


D.°80 ; 30 on cultivation ; 50 on forest. 


. 126. ? Majrah—P. A. 704; CO. 512; CC. 192; C. I. 265; P.D. 575. The 


assets have considerably risen of late. Irrigation has increased, the manured area 
has risen in 4 years from 35 to 140. The full area for cultivation estimated 
at 60( acres, the rest apparently inferior, but with canal irrigation and manuring 
possible. I cannot recommend permanent settlement. 


127 T. Majree—P. A, 179; 0.57; 0. O. 122; P. D. 64. 


128. ? Mukhawalla.—P. A. 27; ©. 24; ©. C. 3; hills and ravines 11; P. D. 
10, not 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent. 


. 129. ? Mukraytee.—P. A. 13; all cultivated hills and ravines 159; running 


up the lower face of the Himaylayan hills; P. D. 12. I cannot recommend 
permanency. 


. 130. ? Malookawalla.—P. A. 235; C. 218; C.C.17; Canal Irr. 235; P. D. 


260. I cannot recommend this low demand for permanency. 


. 181 T. Malsee—P. A. 146; ©. 102, OC. ©. 46; hills and ravines 105, 


covered with sparse sal forest; P. D. 35; 25 for cultivation; 10 forforest. Assets 
at present said to be very low. 


132 T. Mandhoowalla—P. A. 587; C.121; C. ©. 416; P. D.70; former 
demand 26. 


No. 183 T. Mednipore Budrepore—P. A. 477; C. 204; C. C. 273; P. D. 168; 


No. 


C. C. poor, jungly, and stony; crops subject to destruction by wild animals. 


134 T. Meonwalla.—P. A. 382; C.89; ©. C, 293; jungle 14 ; ‘Canal Irrigation 
22 ; former demand 48 ; P. D. 80. 


No. 


No. 


{ 19 ) 


135 T. Mehra-ka-Gaon. =P, A. 82; C. 25;C. C. 57; hills and ravines 18; 
P. D.16, Cultivation poor and weak. 


136 T. Misras Puttee.—P. A. 237; C. 103, ©. ©. 134, hills and ravines 


8,781, about 1,200 forest, rest bare ; P. D. 210; for cultivation 50; for forest 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. . 


No. 


160 ; jae demand 36. 


~ 137? Mitheebharee.—P. A. 290; ©. 191; C. C. 99; Canal ies 251. By 


last return C. 276 ; P. D. 330. I cannot recommend permanent settlement. 


138 ? Mohibbawala.—P. A. 126; ©. 82;C. C. 44; sal forest 13; 0. B. 8; 
P, D. 65. I cannot recommend permanent settlement. 


139 T. Mothronwalla.—P. A. 470; C. 319; C. C. 151; hills and ravines 317; 
Canal Irrigation 304; P. D. 275. Income variable. 


.140T. Nardh.—P. A. 138; C. 116; C. C. 22; hills and ravines 20; P. D. 


25. Income very precarious. 


~ 141 ? Neerunjunpore, Putiee Butt Sahib.—P. A. 253; C. 224; C. C. 29 ; Canal 


Irrigation 191; P. D. 285. Icannot recommend permanent settlement at a little 
over 1 rupee per acre. 


. 142 2? Neerunjunpore, Puttee Kunhia Lall.—P. A. 273 ; C. 223; C. C. 50; Canal 


Irrigation 223 ; P. D. 800. See other half of this estate. 


143 ? Nowanuggur Dhorun.—P, A.11; ©. 9; 0. C. 2; Canal Irrigation 10 ; 
P; D. 22. This patch is within the municipality of Dehra. Seeing that the rent 
of the land near other towns is Rs. 20, 80, 40, per acre, I cannot recommend 
@ ermanent settlement at Rs. 2 per acre. 


144? Nowanuggur Kulalonwalla.—P. A. 87; C. 32; 0. C. 5; Canal Irrigation 
20; P. D. 55. See 143. Here the rate is still less, little over Re. 1-8 per-acre. 


145 T. Nowgaon.—P. A. 384; OC. 175; C.C. 209; hills, &e., 11; former 
demand 50; P. D. 84. Assets uncertain—a nearly located village. 


146? Oodiwalla Khas.—P. A. 83; 0. 79; C. C. 4; Canal Irrigation 83 ; P. D. 
110. When the Revenue rate of inferior unirrigated land in other districts is Re. 1 
to Re. 1-8, I cannot recommend permanent settloment of a fully irrigated estate 


at Re. 1-5. 

147 ? Oodeewalla Adhooiwalla.—P, A. 37; C. 37 ; Canal Irrigation 37; P. D. 
50. See 146. 

148 ? Oodeewalla Kurnpore.—P. A. 180; C. 162; C. 118; O. B. 25; Canal 
Irrigation 180; P. D. 280. Seo 144. 

149? Oodeewalla Mansinghwalla.—P. A. 192; C. 192; Canal Irrigation 192 ; 
P. D. 260. See 146. 


150 T. Peerwalla.—P. A. 69; 0.16; C. 0.53; P. D. 12. A recent location; 


assets at present almost nil. 


1517. Peleon Nathoowala.—P. A. 256 ; 0. 227; C. C. 29; hills and ravines 
163; former demand 93; P. D. 145. 

152 T. Phoolsanee—P. A. 176; C. 180; C.C. 46; hills and ravines 19 ; O. B. 
18; sal forest 18 ; other forest 27. The land high and dry; crops suffer from 
wild animals; P. D. 50. 


153T. Pirohutwalla.—P. A. 632; C. 578; C. C.54; sal forest 124; C.1. 17, 
P. D. 380. Owner refused permanent settlement at 420; all but the few Cana! 


Irrigation acres are dry out of 380. For cultivation 350 ; forest 30. 


No. 154? Pirtheepore.—P. A. 111; CO. 105; 0. 0. 6; 0. 1. 75; P. D. 95. ‘Teannet 


recommend permanent settlement of an irrigated estate at less than Re. 1 per acre. 


( 20 ) 
No. 155 T. Pithoowala.—P, A. 224; C. 112; OC. C. 112; OL 87; P.D. 112; 


The owner, a European, refused permanent settlement, declining to give 60, or 
even 90 per cent. of assests of 180 acres calculated at average rates. 


No. 156 T. Pourwala.—P. A. 101; C. 83; 0. C. 68; P. D. 16. Assets very low. 


Recent location ; crops suffer from wild animals. 


No. 157 T. Poundah.—P. A. 403; C. 386; C. C. 17; sal forest 263 ; hills and ravines 
and other jungle 608 ; former demand 83; P. D. 190 ; for cultivation 130 ; forest 
60. Assets low, land high and dry; crops suffer from wild auimals. 


No. 158? Pursooleewala. P. A. 38; C 81;C. C.7;C. 1. 4. Is in the Dehra Muni- 
cipality. P. D. 32. Not one rupee per acre. Cannot recommend permanent set~ 
tlement. 


No. 159 T. Purteetpore Kullianpore.—P. A. 281; ©. 213; ©. C. 68; P. D. 120, 
The low lands have become poor; higher land not of a good description. 


No. 160? Purteetpore Suntore.—P. A. 7; hills and ravines 24; P. D. 8. I cannot 
recommend permanent settlement at a little over Re. 1 per acre. 


No. 161 T. Qutubpore.—P. A. 61; C. 30; C.C. 31; P.D.15. Assets low; land 
dry. 

No. 162 T. Rajawala.—P. A. 453; C. 68; C. C. 385; hills and ravines 9; P. D, 
55. New location; assets precarious ; land high and dry. 


No. 163 T. Rampore Bhaowala.—P. A. 465; C. 245; ©. C. 220; former demand 
40; P. D. 100. 


No. 1647. Rampore Kulan.—P. A. 645; C. 140; 0.0. 505; 0. B. 59; PD D. 
161. New location; it will take years to make a culturable soil good. 


No. 165 T. Rampore Khoord.—P. A. 27; 0.6; ©. C. 21; hills and ravines 20 ; 
irrigable from Sourna stream ; P. D. 8. 


No. 166? Ramsahaiwala.—P. A. 28; C. 27; C. C.1; P. D. 18. Far under Re, 1 per 
acre ; should noé be permanent. 


No. 167? Ranghurwala.—P. A. 838; C. 253; C.C. 85; C. 1. 268; former de- 
mand 153; P. D. 830. Not Re. 1 peracre. Fine soil, well irrigated; certainly 
should not be permanent. 


No. 168 T. Rikhawlee.—P. A. 80; C. 77; C. C. 3; hills and ravines 4,159; P. D. 
180 ; for cultivation 50 ; hills and forest 130. This demand seems ridiculous for 
above 4,000 acres, but the hill-side can hardly be assessed higher. 


No. 169 'T. Rudhurpore.—P. A. 917; C. 93; 0. C. 824, At the survey by Major 
Brown there were 468 acres forest, of which 291 contained sal. Mr. Daniell 
appears to have included all in culturable; P. D. 120; for cultivation 90; for 
forest 30, This is a low estimate for the forest, but the yiold for cultivation is 
at present almost nil. It will take years and considerable expenditure to locate 
cultivators. 


No. 170 T. Sobhawala.—P. A. 1,116; C. 494; C. C. 622; O. B. 60; former demand 
192; P. D. 400. Culturable waste, poor. Upper lands high and stony, and crops 
suffer from wild animals. 


No. 171 T. Sahenspore.—P. A. 679; C. 512; C. C. 167; O. B. 176; former 
demand 224; P. D. 330. Mr. Daniell considers this increase as much as the 
estate can stand. 


No. 172?  Salahwalla Dhorun.—P. A. 37; ©. 386; C. ©. 1; hills and ravines 3. 
In the Dehra Municipility P, D. 28. Not arupee per acre; should not be per- 
manent, 


( 21 ) 


No. 173? Saleeawala Oodeewala.—P. A. 85; C. 79; C. C. 6; hills and ravines 81, 
which contain some sil forest and common trees; P. D. 45. A little over 8 annas 
per acre ; should not be permanent. : 


No. 174? Saleoneonwala.—P. A. 45; C. 37; C. C. 8; hills and ravines 41; P. D. 
22. ot 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent, 


No. 175? Selangaon.—P. A. 58; C. 46; C. CO. 12; hills and ravines 48; P. D. 26. 
See 174. 


No. 176? Seolah Kulan.—P. A. 448; ©. 336; C.C. 112; 0.1. 347; P. D. 400. 
Not 1 rupee per acre; should not be permanent. 


No. 177?  Seolah Khoord.—P. A. 1380; C. 120; ©. C. 10; hills and ravines 3; 
C. 1.66. Not1 rupee per acre; should not be permanent. 

No. 178 T. Shapore Kullianpore.—P. A. 621; C. 186 ; C. C. 435; O. B. 375; P. D. 
154. Land poor ; crops suffer from wild animals, 

No. 179 ? Shapore Luntore.—P. A. 210; OC. 182; 0. 0. 28:0. L 162; P. D. 260. 
Much too low for permanent settlement. 

No. 180 T. Sheirpore.—P. A. 522; 0. 249; C. O. 273; O. B. 25; former demand 
53; P. D. 100. Culturable waste, poor and stony. 

No. 181 T. Sheshumbara.—P. A. 817; C. 335; C. C. 482; O. B. 250; P. D. 205. 
Was part of a grant; 4 annas per acre on the P. A. is low. 

No, 182 T. Soornak.—P. A. 1,381; C. 236; C. C. 1,082; hills and ravines 313; 
other jungle 308 ; containing sal and other trees; P. D. 200; for cultivation 110; 
for forest 90. See 169; land high, cut up by ravines. 


No. 183 T. Sudhonwalla.—P. A. 277; ©. 40; C. C. 237; former demand 18; 
P. D. 50. Assets low ; considerable portion of C. C. wretched land. 


No, 184 T. Sunolah.—P. A. 338; C. 83; C. C. 256 ; hills and ravines, &c., 65 ; part 
bearing sil. Assets now low. 

No. 185? Tilwaree.—P. A. 164; C. 82; C. C. 82; sal forest 82 ; jungle 267; P. D. 
100; for cultivation 80; for forest 20. Far too low for permanent settlement. 

No. 186 T. Timlee and Chuk Chirebeleee—P. A. 104; C. 55: 0. ©, 49; sal and 
other jungle 99. Suffers from wild animals, great want of water; P. D. 40. 

No. 187 T. Tippurpore.—P. A. 865; ©. 122; C.C. 243; hills, ravines, &., 213. 
Some sal cultivation fluctuating ; P. D. 104 


No. 188 T. Towlee.—P. A. 215; C. 83; C.C. 182; hills and ravines 193; P. D. 
35; culturable area inferior ; returns from cultivation very small, 





EASTERN DOON. 


P. A.—Productive area, vernacular malgoozaree. 

C.—Cultivated. 

C. C.—Culturable. 

O. B.—Otherwise barren. 

P. D.—Proposed demand. 

Pt.— Permanent. 

Canal Irrigation.—Canal Irrigation. 

? Indicates those estates in which Mr. Daniell proposed permanent settlement. 


T. Ditto ditto temporary settlement. 
(THesr ABBREVIATIONS ABW UBBD 7) SAVE WRITING. ] 


No. 1 T. Adoocewalla khas.—P. A. 577; C. 289: C. CO. 308; O. B. 33: 25 irrigated 
from Ruspunna river; P. D. 190. About 5 annas per acre. 
2 EF 
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No. 2 T. Akarbanee Bhilung of Malkote.—C. 39; P. A. 39; ravines, forest, and 
jungle 790; P. D. 40: 25 for jungle ; 15 for cultivation. 


No. 3? Amwalla Khurrunpore.—P. A. 23; 0. 18; C.C.5; P. D. 10. Not 8 aanns 
per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 4? Amwalla Upurla.—P. A. 61; C. 48; C. C. 13; hills and ravines, &., 64; 
P. D. 22. Not 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 5? Amwalla Majla.—P. A. 46; C. 46; O. B. 1; P. D. 22. Not 8 annas per acre; 
should not be permanent. 


No. 6? Amvalla Dalunwatla Turla.—P. A.215; C. 205; C. C. 10; hills and ravines, 
- 40; P. D. 90. Not 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent. 


No. 7? Asthul.—P. A. 383; C. 31; C. C. 2; hills and ravines 55 ; fairly wooded with 
some sil forest; P. D. 16. Not 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent. 


No. 8T. Bandawala.—P. A. 41; 0.22; C. ©. 19; hills and ravines, &., 189; 
mostly covered with scrub wood ; P. D. 11. 


No. 9 T. Baota.—P. A. 13; 0.10; C. C. 3; hills and ravines 455, thin scrub ; 
P. D. 14. 


No. 10 T. Beebeewalla.—P. A. 44; O, 24; C. C. 20; P. D. 12. 
No. 11T. Beerpore Khoord.—P. A. 53; CxC. C. 53; P. D. 10. 
No. 12 T. Bhaneeawala.—P. A. 369; C. 191; C. C. 176; O. B. 30; P. D. 90. 


Nov. 13 T. Bhogpore.—P. A. 412; CO. 358; ©. C. 54; hills and ravines and jungle 
489 4+-490=979 ; canal irrigation 72, otherwise irrigated 45 ; P. D. 220. 


No. 14. Bhoputwala.—P. A. 289; 0. 47; O. C. 242; O. B. 9; P. D. 36. 
No. 15 T. -Bhoputwala Khoord.—P. A. 31; C0. 20; C. 0.11; 0. B. 13; P. D. 10. 


No. 16 T. Bhundareewala.—P. A. 37; C. 20; C. C. 17; hills and ravine, &., 34; 
P. D. 12. 


No. 17 T. Bhunglona.—P. A. 34,0. x C. 0. 34; P. D. 10. 


No. 18 T. Bhuther.—P. A. 378; C. 283; C. ©. 115; hills 2,265, bare and rocky ; 
P. D. 200. 


No. 19 LT. Bhuthonwala.—P. A. 75; C. 18; C0. 0. 57; P. D. 16. 


No. 20? Bimnawala.—P. A. 23;C. 23; P. D. 10. Not 8 annas per acre ; should 
not be permanent. 


No. 21. Bishengurh.—P. A. 47; C. 24; ©. ©. 23; P. D. 10. 


No. 22 ? Boolundawala.—P. A. 139; 0. 98; C. C. 38; O.B. 8; Irrigable 111; P. D. 
Demand tobe reduced 65. Mr. Daniell first proposed a demand of 48. The owner 
from 66 to 48. offered 65 to get a permanent settlement, which would be a 
little under 8 annas per acre on the productive area. Should not be permanent, 

but the demand must be reduced to 48. 


No. 23 T. Boxerwala.—P. A. 70; 0.16; C. C. 54; O. B. 1; irrigable 20;.P. D. 11. 


No. 24? Buddreepore.—P. A. 483; 0. 371; ©. C. 32; hills and ravines 6—100;a 
considerable portion canal irrigated; P.D. 275. Far too low for permanent 
settlement. 


No. 25 T. Buderna Kalan of Malkote.—P. A. 19;C. 19; 0. B. 4; P. D. 8 
No. 26 T. Buderna Khoord of Malkote.—P. A. 21; C. 21; 0. B. 6; P. D. 5. 
No. 27 T. Buderna Munjla of Mulkote—P. A.6;0.2;0.0.4;P.D. 2. 
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No. 28? Bugdah.—P. A. 14;C. 12; C. C. 2; hills and ravines, &., 42; P. D. 7. 


Should not be permanent at 8 annas per acre. 


No. 29 T. Bujheet.—P. A, 52; 0. 43; C. C. 9; hills and ravines, and forests, 402; 
P. D. 50. For cultivation 20 ; forests 30. 


No. 30 T. Burronwala.—P. A. 204; C. 56; C. C. 158; P. D. 45. Assets precarious. 


No. 31? Chaluno.—P. A. 219; C.177; C. C. 42; hills and ravines 341; P. D. 80. 
Less than 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 32? Chironwalee—P. A. 71; 0. 70; 0.0.1; 0. B.1; P. D. 36. Eight annas 
per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 33'T. Chowkee Seron of Malkotee—P. A. 175; C. 116; C. C. 59; hills and 
ravines, and O. B. 26; P. D. 40. 


No. 34? Dalunwala Chuk.—P. A. 14; 0.13;C.C.1;0. B.13; P. D. 6. Under 8 
annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 35 ? Danda Dhorun.—P. A. 81; 0.59;0.C. 22; 0. B. 20; P. D. 30. Full culti- 
vation ; area said to be 70. Under 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent. 


No. 36? Danda Kudanewala.—P. A. 95; C. 88; ©. C. 7; hills and ravines 42 ; P. D. 
40. Under 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. | 


No. 37? Danda Lakhond.—P. A. 270; C. 232; C. C. 38; hills and ravines, and 
O. B. 60; P. D. 130; 35 acres bear sil forest. Should not be permanent. 


No. 88 T. Deeswala.—P. A. 104; C. 11; 0. C. 93; P. D. 18. 
No. 39 T. Dhalwala.—P. A. 46; C, 138; C. C. 38; O. B. 6; P. D. 10. 
No. 40 T. Dharkote of Malkote.—P. A. 8; C. 8; P. D. 2. 


No. 41? Dhorun Khas.—P. A. 283; C. 275 ; C. C. 8 ; hills and ravines, and O. B. 60 ; 
P. D. 130. Under 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 42 T. Dhundaola.—P. A,70; C.37;C. C. 33; hills and ravines, and O. B., 
240; P. D. 16 ; hills ; common wood and scrub. . 


No. 43 T. Doodlee.—P. A. 209; 0. 103; C. C. 106; 0. B. 7; P. D. 50. 
No. 44 T. Dooewala.—P. A. 124; C. 12; C. 0. 112; P. D. 20. 


No. 45 T. Dwara.—P. A. 240; C. 221; C. C. 19; hills and ravines, and O. B., 


4,381; P. D. 200, For cultivation 90; for jungle 110; 2,106 acres bear forest of 
sorts, the rest barren. 


No. 46'T. Futtehpore Tanda. —P. A. 143; C. 14; C. 0. 129; 0. B. 116; P. D. 45. 


No. 47 T. Gheesurparle.—P. A. 114; 0. x C. C. 114; hills and ravines 3; 
P. D. 21. 


No. 48 T. Goomaneewala.—P. A. 215; C.51; 0. C. 165; P. D. 35. 


No. 49 T. Gudhool.—P. A. 825; C. 345; C. C. 470; hills and forest 3,205 ; of this 
600 has forest with a sprinkling of sil; the rest bare, steep, and barren; P. D. 
290: for cultivation 170; for forest 120. 


No. 50T. Gujrara Mansingwala.—P. A. 188; C. 121; 0. C. 67; O. B. 28; 
P. D. 50. 


No. 51. ? Gujurumee.— P. A. 40; C. 387; C. C. 3; hills and ravines, and O. B., 24; 
P. D. 16. Under 8 aunas per acre; should not be permanent. 


No. 52 T. Gurhee.—P. A. 260; C. 107; C. C. 153; O. B. 13; P. D. 80. 
No. 53 T. Haldawaree of Maltkote.—P. A. 20; C. 20; O. B. 3; P. D. 10. 


‘ 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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54T. Hansoowala.—P. A. 167; 0.27; C. C. 140; P. D. 40. 
557. Hatwall.—P. A.5; 0.4; 0. C.1; P. D. 3. 
567. Hurchawala.—P. A. 28; 0.14; C. 0. 14; H. & R. 34; P. D.6. 


57 7T. Hurravala.—P. A. 409; C. 199; C. C. 210; canal irrigated 203 ; P. D. 
120. 


58 T. Hurreepore Kalan.—P, A. 582; C. 10; C. C. 572; P. D. 72. 
59 T. urreepore Khoord.—P. A. 61; C. x C. C. 61; O. B. 9; P. D. 10. 


60. ? Hurreepore Nuwada.—P. A. 85; C. 70; C. C. 15; hills and ravines 12; 
P. D. 36. Hight annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


.61T. Indurpore.—P. A. 68; C. 82; C. C. 86; O. B. 8; P. D. 20. 
.62T. Jugut Khana.—P. A. 35; C. 24; C. OC. 11; hills and ravines, and O. B., 


52; P. D. 8. 


.63T. Jewunwalla.—P. A. 48; ©. 29; C.C. 19; P. D. 8. 
. 64.? Shakur of Malkote.—P. A. 6; C.6; P. D. 2. Should not be permanent. 
. 65.? Kalagaon.—P. A. 49; C. 43; C.C. 6; hills and ravines, and O. B., 71; 


slightly covered with mixed trees and scrub ; P. D. 24. Should not be permanent. 


. 66.? Kalee Mithee.—P. A. 79; C. 54; C. C. 25; hills and ravines, and O. B., 52; 


P. D. 28. Should not be permanent. 


. 67 T. Kalereregard.—P. A. 31; C. 26; C.C. 5; hills and ravines, and O. B., 491 ; 


greater part high, barren hill-side; P. D. 16. 


.68 T. Kaloowala.—P. A. 191; C. + 0. C0. 191; P. D. 25. 
.69 T. Kanhurwala.—P. A. 251; C. 175; C. 0.176; O. B. and Jungle 76; 


P. D. 80. 


70T. Khorawah.—P. A. 60; C. 39; C.C, 21; hills and ravines, and O. B., 
192; P. D. 12. 


71T. Khuthor of Malkote.—P. A. 19; C.17; C. 0.2; P. D. 10. 

72 T. Khutkore Kalan of Malkote.—P. A.9; C.9; P. D. 3. 

73 T. Khutkore Khoord.—Do. P.A.7; C.7; O. B.1; P. D. 3. 

74 T. Khyree Kalan—P. A. 92; C. 83; C. C. 9; Jungle, &., 42; P. D. 35. 


75 T. Khyree Mansingwala.—P. A. 67; C. 42; C. C. 25; hills and ravines, &c., 
307; P. D. 30. | 


76 T. Khyrwan Kurrunpore.—P. A. 63; C. 29; C. C. 34; hills and ravines, 
256, precipitous ; P. D. 20. 


77 -T. Khyrwan of Malkote—P. A. 16; C. 16; P. D. 6. 


78. ? Kirsalee.—P. A. 125; C. 97; C. C. 28; hills and ravines, &., 53; P. D. 
52. Hight annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


.79 T. Kishenpore.—P. A. 81; C. 83; C. C. 48; P. D. 20. 

.80 T. Koodall.—P. A. 90; C. 89; C. 0. 51; 0. B. 2; P. D. 18. 

. 81 T. Koteeof Maikote.—P. A. 117; 0.31; CO. C. 86; jungle 139 ; P. D. 32. 

. 82 T. Kotela of Malkote.—P. A. 9;C. 9; hills and ravines 4; P. D. 3. 

.83 T. Kuhiwala Kuhirwala.a—P. A. 211; C. 72,C.C. 139; hills and ravines 


97; P. D. 44. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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84 T. Kuknawah.—P. A. 76; C. 16; 0. C. 60; hills and ravines 97; P. D. 18. 
85 T. Kulhan Kurrunpore.—P. A. 78; 0. 54; 0. C. 24; P. D. 26. 


86 ? Kulhan Munsingwala.—P. A. 42; C. 41; C.0.1; hills and ravines 24; 
P. D. 20. 8 annas per acre ; should noé be permanent. 


87. ? Kundholee Dalunwala.—P. A. 96; C. 96; O. B. 8; Irrigation 28 ; P. D. 52. 
About 8 annas per acre; should not be permanent. 


88 T. Ladhpore--P. A. 160; C. 105; C.C. 155; hills and ravines 143; 
P. D. 65. 


.89 T. Ladwakote of Malkote.—P. A. 23; C. 23; P. D. 12. 
.90 T. Luchewala.—P. A. 173; OC. 49; C. C. 124; hills and ravines 12; 


P. D. 38. 


. 91 T. Mohomedpore.—P. A. 100;C. 36; C. C. 64; hills and ravines, &c., 76 ; 


Irrigation 67; P. D. 30. 


.92 T. Meanwala.—P. A. 398; C. 239; C. C. 159; Canal Irrigation 40; P. D. 


75 ; present income only 110. 


. 93 ? Mirotah.—P. A. 84; C. 78; C. C. 6; hills and ravines, &., 67; P. D. 32. 


Not 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


94 T. Missurwala Kalan.—P. A. 202; C. 59; C. C. 143; P. D. 48. 
.95 T. Missurwala Khoord.—P. A. 77; 0. 65; C. C. 12; P. D. 28. 


. 96. ? Mokhumpore Kalan.—P. A. 36; C. 26; C. 0.10; P. D, 22; Canal Irriga- 


tion 20. Too low for permanent settlement. 


.97T. Mokhumpore Khoord.—P. A. 231; C. 181; C.C. 59; hills and ravines 


142; P. D. 90. 


.98 T. Mujhara.—P. A. 26; C. 8; 0. C. 18; hills and ravines 67; P. D. 5; 67 


high rising barren slopes. 


. 99 T. Mungloowala.—P. A. 88; C. 20; C. C. 68; hills and ravines 149; P. D. 14. 
.100 T. Nahen Kalan of Malkote.—P. A. 833 C. 31; O. C. 2; P. D. 14. 

.101 T. Nahen Khoord of Malkote.—P. A. 10; C. 10; P. D. 3. 

. 102. ? Nagul Hutwala.—P. A. 28; C0. 21; C. C. 7; hills and ravines 20; P. D. 


24. Ido not think permanent settlement should be given even at one rupee 
per acre. 


103 T. Nagul Jowalapore.-—P. A. 344; C. 181; C. C. 243; hills and ravines 8 ; 
P. D. 48. Assets very poor. 


104 T. Nalapanee.—P, A. 52; C.21; C. C. 31; hills and ravines and jungle 
815 ; 304 sal forest ; P. D. 36: for cultivation 16; for forest 20. 


105 T. Nalee Kalan.—P. A. 62; C. 60; C. C. 2; hills and ravines 2,252, rug- 
ged slopes of the Himalayas with wood and scrub; P. D. 105: for cultivation 50, 
for jungle 59. 


106. ? Nalee Khoord.—P. A. 9;C.7; 0.C. 2; hills and ravines 17; P. D. 3. 
Should certainly not be permanent. 


. 107 T. wWawadah.—P. A. 287; C. 99; C. C. 188; P. D. 54. 
. 108. ? Nooreewala.—P. A. 76; C. 75; C. 0.1; P. D. 35. Under 8 annas per acre ; 


should not be.permanent. 


109 T. Nukeonda alias Fuzulgurh.—P. A. 789; C, 18; OC. C. 771; P. D. 72. 


D G. 
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No. 110 T. Nunoorkhera.—P. A. 90; C. 84;C0.C. 56; P. D. 25. 


No. 111. ? Nuthunpore.—P. A. 374; C. 291;C. C. 83 ; hills and ravines 83 ; Canal 
Irrigation 121; P. D. 240. Too low for permanent settlement. 


No. 112 T. Nuthwala.—P. A. 1,154; C. 231 ; C. C. 923; hills and ravines 26; P. D. 
140; land dry and stony. 


No. 113 T. Palee.—P. A. 24;C0,10;C. ©. 14; hills and ravines, 62; P. D. 12. 
No. 114 T. Phagsee.—P. A. 53; C. 24;C. C. 29; hills and ravines, d&c., 81; 
P. D. 12. 


No. 115 T. Phandoh.—P. A. 44; C. 24; C. ©. 20; hills and ravines, &., 8; P. D. 12. 


No. 116 T. Phulswa.—P. A. 86; C. 19; C. C. 17; hills and ravines 46; P. D. 15. 


No. 117 T. Phurte® of Malkote.—P. A. 16; C0. 15;C. C. 15 hills and ravines 4; 
P. D. 5. 


No 118 T. LPoostaree.—P. A. 21; €.10;C. C.11; hills and ravines 71; bare 
hill-side; P. D. 4. 


No 119 T. Puleyd of Malkote.—P. A. 35; C. 22; C. C. 18; P. D. 10. 
No. 120 T. Raepore Jowala.—P. A. 551; (. 258; C. C. 293; hills and ravines 5; 


sil 29; Canal Irrigation 43; P. D. 180; rivers and streams 411 ; has jungle, too; 
demand low. 


No. 121 T. Raepore Hursurun.—P. A. 607 ; C. 176; C. C. 483—536 ; river bed with 
jungle 408 ; jungle some sal; P. D. 150; low. 


No. 122 T. Raepore Mehur.—P. A. 579; C. 241; ©. C. 337; river bed 633, with 
jungle ; canal irrigated 28 ; P. D. 160; low. 


No. 123 T. Raewala.—P. A, 451; C.98; CO. C. 353; O. B. sfl and jungle 516 ; 
P, D. 130. Jungle nearly all grass ; waste; unhealthy. 


No. 124 T. Ramnuggur Danda.—P. A. 605; C. 79; C. C. 526; ravines 54; P. D. 
90; demand doubled. 


No. 125. ? Raneepokree.—P. A. 361; C. 293; C. C. 68; Canal irrigable 140; P. D. 
180. Should zot be permanent. The only healthy part of the Eastern Doon 
commanded by the canal. 


No. 126. ? Raneewala.—P. A. 12; C. 12; hills and ravines 17; Irrigated 12; P. D. 
10. Too low for permanent settlement. 


No. 127 T. Rethwagaon of Malkote.—P. A.7;C.5;C. C. 2; hills and ravines 3; 
P. D. 3. 


No. 128 T. Sahabnuggur.—P. A. 123; C. 69; C. C. 54; P. D. 34 ; unhealthy, 

No. 129 T. Samyandgon Malkote.—P. A. 8; C0. 8; O. B. 3; P. D. 2. 

No, 130 T. Sangteeawala Kalan—P. A. 111; C. 85; C. C. 26; O. B. 19; P. D. 55. 
No. 131 T. Sangteeawala Khoord.—P. A. 152; C. 83; 0. C. 69; P. D. 48, 


No. 132.? Sarungdhurwala.—P. A. 37; C. 380; C.C. 7; O. B. 10; Canal Irrigation 
85; P. D. 20. Too low for permanent settlement. 


No. 133 T. Sateonwala.—P. A. 184; C. C. C. 184; P. D. 30. 


No. 134 T. Serkhee.—P. A. 22; 0.18; C. C. 4; hills and ravines 180; high, 
steep land, mostly bare; P. D. 12. 


No, 185. T. Serkhet.—P. A. 20; C.18; C. C. 2; hills and ravines 212; bare scrub, 
but yields no income; P. D. 8. 
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No. 136.? Shahnuggur Khas.—P. A. 179; C.161; C. C. 18; P. D. 120. Too low for 
permanent settlement. | 


No. 1387 T. Shahnuggur Chuk.—P. A. 31; C.6; C. C. 25; subject to injury from 
the river, and therefore to revision ; P. D. 10. 


No. 138 T. Shampore.—P. A. 266; C. 161; C. C. 105; P. D. 100; unhealthy. 


No. 139 T. Sindhwalgaon Malkote.—P. A. 46; C. 45; C. C.1; hills and ravines 
13; P. D. 18. 


No. 140 T. Sondhonwalee Dhorun.—P. A. 25; C.14;C.C.11;0.B.9;P. D. 6. 


No. 141 ? Sondhonwalee Mansingwala—P. A. 34; C. 29; 0.0C.5;P.D.15. 8 
annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 142 T. Sowra Serowlee Malkote.—P. A. 32; C. 32; hills and ravines 788 ; P. D. 
40: 15 for cultivation ; 25 for jungle. 


No. 143 ? Sundhurwalee Mansingwala.—P. A. 107; C.72; C. C. 35; O. B. 46; P. D. 
46. 8 annas per acre ; should not be permanent. 


No. 144 T. Sungaon Circle Malkote—P. A. 57; C. 55; 0. C. 2; P. D. 18. 

No. 145 T. Suteylee Ghirwal Malkote—P. A. 17; C. 15; C.C.2; 0. B.8; P. D. 6. 

No. 146 T. Telay Malkote.—P. A. 34; 0. 33; C.C.1; P. D. 15. 

No. 147 T. Thanoh Hatnala.—P.A.4;C.4; P.D.4. I think it would be a mistake 
to settle even such a patch at one rupee per acre. 

No. 148 T. Thewah-—P. A. 135; C. 55; C. C. 80, hills re ravines 108 ; scrub; 
P. D. 40. 

No. 149 T. Timlee Mansingwala.—P. A. 107; CO. 46; C. C. 61; hills and ravines . 
296 ; bare hills ; other forest 46 ; s&l forest 129; but scrub; P. D. 12. 

No. 150 T. Tungoleeghur Malkote-—P. A. 14; C.14; P. D. 5. 

No. 151 T. Turla Nagul.—P. A. 218; C. 134; ©. C. 84; hills and ravines, and 


O. B. 117; P. D. 60. 
F. WILLIAMS, 


Commissioner. 
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REPORT BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DOON. 
No. 113 or 1867. 


From 

C. A. DANIELL, Esquire, 
i Superintendent of Dehra Doon, 

Oo 
F. WILLIAMS, Exaqurre, 
Commissioner of let Division, Meerut. 
Datmup tHe 25TH APRIL, 1867. 

SiR, 


I wave the honour to submit the report on the Revised and Permanent Set- 
tlement of the Doon. 


2. The statements noted marginally accompany this report. 
3. I also append a portion of the Settlement Report submitted i in letter No. 40, 


Statements I. and LIT. of Western and Eastern Doon éhalisa villages, and dated 22nd February, 


of rent-free villages. 1864, paragraphs 5-43 
Statement IV. General Statement with Appendix. e ai P 
oo - J ra Statement. inclusive. That report 
tatement or lLenures. . 
oo va ea 4. and B. of Canal Irrigation. wer ae con 
tatement of Alienations. cernin e settl 
Statement IX. List of Villages settled permanently, Bie 8 een 
Statement X. The Census. originally made for 


Statement XI. Classes of Proprietors. thirty years, and the 
) 
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paragraphs herewith appended include the preliminary remarks as well as a full 
report on the ‘Survey’ and ‘ Record of Rights,’ as completed at the time of that 
settlement, 


4, The present report takes up the subject from the point where the appended 
extract leaves off, namely, from the subject of ‘ Assessments.’ 


5. The original settlement was made for the term of thirty years, commencing 
from the lst July, 1863, A.D., and closing on the 30th June, 1893, A.D. 


6. The causes for the present revision of the settlement are shown in the memo- 
randum written by Sir William Muir, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
and dated 20th June, 1864. 


7. The points concerning which a review and, where necessary, a revision was 
proposed were as follows :— 


Concerning the Permanent Settlement.—A review and, where necessary, a revision 
of assumed average rates was to be made. 


. It being the opinion of Sir Wiliam Muir and the Commissioner that the rates for 
the better lands of the higher class of villages in which mostly a permanent settlement 
would be made were cast too low. 


8. Concerning the waste and forest lands—It having been considered that there 
had not been a sufficient charge made on account of land which was lying waste, and 
on account of tracts of jungle which were included within village boundaries, I was 
directed to re-examine, and, where necessary, re-assess such lands. 


9. At the time of Sir William Muir’s writing the memorandum referred to, the 
despatch of the Governor-General, No. 544, dated 8th June, 1864, had just then been 
published; and it was in accordance with the especial note made regarding the Doon 
that I was ordered to introduce a Permanent Settlement wherever practicable in the 
Doon. Subsequently, the despatch of the Secretary of State, No. 11, dated 24th March, 
1865, was published, conveying certain modifications to the former despatch, and, in 
accordance with the rules of these two despatches, I proceeded to carry out the work 
required. 


10. My work, therefore, was as follows:— 


1stly,—To revise the assumed average rates on which the assessments were to be 
based, with a view of introducing, where practicable, a Permanent Settlement. 


2ndly,—To examine all cases where any considerable tracts of waste land or forest 
were included in village areas, and to assess the same wherever I found these lands to 
be inadequately assessed. 


11. Before I was able to take up the subjects above-noted, I was called upon to 
fix definitely the rent-rates of the district wherever cash rents prevailed. The case 
occurred from the following circumstances :— 


12, At the beginning of the twenty years or previous settlement, a uniform rate 
of three annas per local beegah was fixed as the rent to be paid by all tenants entitled to 
hold land on cash rents; and, as may well be imagined, this uniform rate required total 
revision, Accordingy, in 1862, when the preliminary papers of the settlement (as origi- 
nally done) were completed, I was prepared to revise the rates according to the nature 
of the lands cultivated, The zemindars, however, were anxious to have the jumas fixed 
first, and stated that they would then arrange the rates without trouble. 
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13. Just at that time Sir William Muir was on a tour in the Doon, I brought the 
subject up before him. He was of opinion that I should give out the assessments after 
completing the average rates, and should leave the adjustment of rent-rates to the 
parties concerned, interfering only when I found that amicable arrangements could 
not be arrived at. 


14, Before leaving the Doon in April, 1864, I had seen that some of the rates 
were fixed, that others were in the course of settlement, and in such instances as came 
before me in which the parties could not agree, I had settled the rates myself. How- 
ever, after my departure, a considerable number of cases were brought to Court; but 
Act XIV. of 1861 was not in force in the Doon, and Mr. Melville and his Assistants 
appeared to have no alternative but to refer the contending parties to the Civil Courts. 


15. In the meanwhile, I had been directed to take up the Permanent Settlement 
work; and I, therefore, wrote and requested that the rent cases might stand over until 
I could come to the Doon. 


16. During the cold season of 1864-65, I was employed on settlement duty in 
Saharunpore. In May, 1865, I took up the work in the Doon for two months, and 
then had up the rents’ cases before me. All persons entitled to hold lands as hereditary 
tenants having rights of occupancy had their lands secured to them at equitable rates, 
Every case was decided by myself, and to each cultivator a pottah was given, and to 
each zemindar a counterpart of the potiah, In all upwards of 2,000 cases passed 
through my hands in May and June, 1865. 


17, While on the subject of rent-rates, I may report that all the pottahs given by 
me are made out without term or limit of time, The pottah is, in fact, a certificate, 
that at the time of issue the holder of the potiah is a recorded hereditary tenant, 
* Note by Commissioner, having a right* of occupancy in the lands entered in the potiah, 

These leases aregiven ong that he is thereby bound to pay a certain equitable rent, 


only to tenants with eae ‘ . 
right of occupancy, the rate of which is at the time of issue fixed at so much. 


18. From July to October, 1865, I was employed at Saharunpore, and returned 
to the Doon at the end of October, to take up and complete the Permanent Settlement 
work. During the early part of the cold season of 1865-66, I had to prepare the 
statistical returns of the agriculture for the year. I prepared all these statements 
myself on the spot, and on their completion found myself supplied with the latest and 
best information I eould collect for the purpose of preparing the revised average 
rates. 


19. These rates I made out, and reported to the Board of Revenue in my 
letter No. 450, dated 9th February, 1866. These rates were approved of, and sanc- 
tioned by the Board in their Secretary’s letter No. 75, dated 28th February, 1866, 


20. Having accepted the necessity of re-casting the jumas of the 1st class villages, 
I found it expedient to open out the re-adjustment of jumas universally. The 
waste land tracts and forest tracts in a large portion of the lower classed villages 
obliged me to apply new assessments, and I therefore went through the whole district, 
and from first to last took fresh agreements throughout, and made up fresh statements, 
Nos. II. and IIL, and new administration and: khewut papers. 


21. The following table shows the rates on which the revision of settlement has 
taken place. | have provided three classes of villages for the Western, and two classes 
for the Hastern Doon, and each description of soil is divided into two portions, one for 
lands irrigated, and the other for unirrigated lands. I have fixed the same rates 
throughout for Roslee and Dakur, because 1 can find no appreciable difference 
in the rents appertaining to these two soils. There are, therefore, for each class of 
villages six distinct rates, viz. :-— 

5 H 
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Average rent-rates per acre of cultivation ineluding fatiow :— 
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22. There are no villages in the Eastern Doon which have yet acquired the status 
and value of 1st class villages ; I have, therefore, left out a 1st class for the Eastern 
Doon, and recorded the best Eastern Doon villages as II. class only, they being, as the 
rates show, nearly equal to the Western Doon II. class. 


23. These rates are formed from the following calculations, viz. :— 


In class I., Western Doon, there are 8,923 acres detailed as follows :— 

















Soil. Area in acres Rate per acre. Value. 

R A Pz Ra. 

1.—Meeesun. Vangie, co) ae 3 0 el) (88 
2,—Roslee and Dakur. { Toe ripeble = . pt 2 4 0 10,088 
8.—Sankra. Unirigable, =a oe an 








Tora eee 8,923 eee | 20, l 62 





24. In order to prove the above rates, the same area of 8,923 acres is divided 
into the following portions, viz. :— 
(a.) 1,635 acres held under potiahs yielding an average rate of 
Re. 1-15-1 per acre, give a total of ... ove Rs. 3,178 
(b.) 1,700 acres held under lease or contract, and 1,300 acres of 
the same description held in seer for which I esti- 


mate a rate at Rs. 3-8-0 per acre, yield a value of ... 95 10,500 
(c.) 4,288 acres, I have estimated to yield throughout an average | 
of Re. 1-8-0 per acre, which returns a value of ost », 6,482 


Total 8,923 acres yield an average value of ove ove des Rs. 20,110 
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25. The rates as distributed over the classes of soils, vide paragraph 23, give 
a total value of Rs. 20,162, or Rs. 52 in excess of the estimated value as shown jn 
paragraph 24. 


26. In portion (a) I have a fixed income, that is, an income resulting from rents 
fixed at equitable rates. In some instances under b) the rents of land held under 
contract or short term leases for one or two years may be as high as from Rs. 10 to 15 
per acre; but that same land for the next few years succeeding will probably yield 
an average of not more than Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8 per acre; also a considerable portion of 
the land under (0) may never yield an average rate of more than Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 3 an 
acre, and a fair average proportion is left fallow for one out of 3 or 4 years. On the 
whole, I have not been able to ascertain that a higher average rate than Rs, 3-8 per 
acre for the 3,000 acres (b) could be expected. As regards portion (c), I have 
estimated the rates to yield an average of Re. 1-8 per acre, on the grounds that 
the Batae lands, or lands in which rents are paid in ‘kind’ or by appraisement, yield 
an annual average income throughout the whole district to the zemindar from Re. 1 to 
Re. 1-4 per acre ; the rates then to be allotted for the 1st class of villages may fairly 
be estimated to yield an average of Re. 1-8 per acre. 


27. These rates, it will be remembered, are now distributed over all the lands 
cultivated and fallow, and allow of no set-off on account of failure of crop or abandon- 
ment for a time by tenants-at-will, Therefore I was bound to make a rate which will 
prove itself during a course of years to be equitable on the whole of the areas, subject, 
from time to time, as some portions must be, to adverse circumstances. 


28. In class II,, Western Yoon, I selected 27 villages of average quality, having 
a total area of 6,339 acres, over which area the rates were distributed according to the 
different classes of soil, and resulted in a total income of Rs. 8,686. 


29. To arrive at the grounds for the above rates, the area was divided into the 


following details :— 


(a.) 343 acres held under pottahs at an average rate of 


Rs. 1-12-10 per acre, yield .. ove oe Rs. 618 
(5.) 484 acres held under leases at an average rate of 
Rs. 1-13-3 per acre, yield i se see » 886 


(c.) 480 acres of higher class of soil and cultivation, for which 
: I estimate an average rate of Rs. 2-13-6 per 





acre, yield ase ge oe coe = ng-—s«C1: 868 

(d.) 5,030 acres of ‘* batae” lands of lower quality estimated at an 
average rate of Re, 1-2-6 per acre, yield... ove gy -S 9,818 
Total 6,339 acres yield oe. sia. a claws toe oe Rs. 8,687 


or one rupee more than the income arrived at by the distribution of the rates over 
different classes of soils in the villages. 


30. As regards the estimate for the area under portion (d), the remarks made in 
paragraphs 26 and 27 apply to this estimate. 


31. In class II. of the Eastern Doon, 21 average villages were selected, having 
an area of 3,933 acres, over which the rates were distributed according to the different 
classes of soils, and the income arrived at was Rs, 4,465, 
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32, In order.to prove these rates, the same area was divided into the following 
details, vz. :-— 


(a.) 664 acres held in pottahs, at an average rate per acre of 


Re. 1-6-9, yield e000 eee eee eee Rs. 938 
(5.) 590 acres held on leases, at an average rate of Re. 1-8-0 

per acre, yield oe abe: ene eee gg =~ 885, 
(c.) 2,679 acres estimated atan average rate of 15 annas 9 pie 

per acre, yield ove ove ove see = gy-—S 2638 
Total 3,933 acres yield — ase die wes ee »- Rs, 4,461 


which differs by Rs. 4 from the income accruing from the distributed rates. 


33. The rates proposed and adopted for the III. class of both the Western and 
Eastern Doon pergunnahs are the same. Eighty-five average villages were selected 
(42 from Western and 43 from Eastern Doon), having an area of 6,626 acres. Accord- 
ing to the present rates, the income produced by the distribution of these rates over 
the different classes of soils amounted to Rs. 5,710. 


34, In order to prove the rates, the lands were divided into the following details 
Viz. i— 


(a.) 2,029 acres (Western Doon) held on pottahs at an average rate 


of a fraction above one rupee per acre, yield ... we «Rs, 2,033 
1,712 acres (Eastern Doon) held on pottahs at an average rate of | 
14 annas 9 pies per acre yield ove oe oe = gy'—S «21,578 
(b.) 1,877 acres (Western Doon) estimated at an average rate per acre 
of 12 annas, yield ove oe oe oe = gg-~S «1,408 
1,008 acres (Eastern Doon) estimated at an average rate per acre 
of 11 annas, yield ose. ‘25 ose eee 4g 693 
Total 6,626 acres yield aes Se sos o- Rs. 5,712 


shewing a difference of Rs. 2 over theincome accruing foe the distributed rates. 


35. In showing the result of the distribution of the rates over the soils of the 
Ast class villages of the Western Doon, together with the results of the detailed average 
rates, according to the classes of land such as those held under pottahs or ‘leases’ 
or Batae, I carried out the operations over the whole area of the Ist class villages. 
It was necessary for me to determine, as well as circumstances would admit, what 
was the highest scale tobe secured, and having to my own mind fairly ascertained 
the scale of rates which should be adopted for the whole of the 1st class villages, the 
rating of the II. and III. class villages became much more a matter of simple 
detail. 


86. The II. class villages as a whole are difficult to treat, their number is large, 
and they comprise villages of very varying qualities both in situation, class of 
soil, and means ofirrigation. J had a direct guide in the lands held under pottahs and 
in such lands held under leases as I could certify by the record of the leases, but I had 
a large areaof Batae lands of varying quality to deal with, for which I could only 
form an estimate rate. Accepting ( viz. paras. 26 and 27) Re. 1-8-0 per acre as the 
average rate for this class of land in I. class villages, I considered the rate for these 
lands in II. class villages not to exceed Re. 1-2-6 per acre inthe Western Doon 
and 15 annas 9 pies in the Eastern Doon. 


87. The rates of III. class villages of both Pergunnahs could be more readily 
proved, because out of an area of 6,626 acres (vide para. 34) an area of 3,906 acres 
was held under potiahs, and the assets were properly ascertainable. 
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38. The rates, as above detailed and deduced, have been approved of by the Board’ 
of Revenue. I have had several opportunities since February 1866 (when these rates. 
were prepared), of judging how far they have proved. satisfactory, and I have every 
reason to be satisfied with the result of my observations, 


39. Oncompleting the rates I proceeded at once to examine the details of each 
village, and to re-set the Government demand according to the revised rates in each 
village. This entailed a preparation de novo of the No. II. Statements, and eventually 
the preparation of new agreement papers or durkhwasts of all the villages of the district. 
This was made the more necessary consequent on the orders conveyed in Board’s. 
Circular No. 6, dated 22nd April, 1864, which was then in force. 


40. Villages settled in perpetuity.x—In forming permanent sett'ements, I have 
adhered entirely to the principle laid down in the Governor-General’s minute, and 
have accepted villages only which in my opinion had reached not less than 80 per cent. 
of their full cultivation ; in fact, as the cases when examined in the No. IL, Statenent. 
will show, I have accepted only those villages which had reached their full and best 
capabilities in not less than 80 per cent. of their full culturable area. 


41. Each case is fully detailed in the remarks in the Nos. II. and IIL State- 
ments,* and I trust these settlements will meet with the 


* Not printed. 
poe _ approval and sanction of the Government. 


42. As en the Canal irrigation in the villages settled in perpetuity, I have 
carefully considered the present irrigation and future irrigable capabilities, In 
my letter to your address, No. 161, dated 10th July, 1866, I entered fully into this 
subject. I, however, for the bettas completion of the present report, beg to give the fol- 
lowing extract from that letter :— . 


43, ‘* With very few exceptions, the villages permanently settled in. which Canal 
irrigation rans, have been under irrigation since the early canal works began, also 
the extent of irrigation possible to be taken is much the same now as it was ten years 
ago; and, as arule, in irrigated villages where the cultivation has reached 80 per 
vent. of the assessable area, the irrigated area has kept pace with the cultivation, 
so far as the village capabilities for irrigation are concerned, and therefore villages 
which are ready on account of full cultivation for a permanent settlement are equally 
fit as regards irrigation. 

44, ‘Ihave todeal with such small numbers that I will give details of My Cases : 
I have included in the Permanent Settlement operations in the Western Doon 73 
estates, and in the Eastern Doon 37 estates. 


45. ‘Of the 73 Western Doon estates, thirty-one are beyond the reach of all 
present irrigation and without any probability, as far as human foresight can reach, 
of ever being within reach of any canal. Jive villages are irrigated only in small 
portions lying low and near a canal, the rest of the cultivation being on high dry 
plateaux ; twenty-one have the whole assessable area recorded as irrigable; three only 
(partially irrigated now, ) have a prospect of further extension; but in these three 
estates a permanent settlement has been introduced under excepticnal circumstances. 
These villages are behind hand in cultivation equally as in irrigation; and the 
owners—European gentlemen—are glad to pay a fair assessment on the whole assess- 
able area now in permanency, rather than by paying a lower temporary assessment 
now be subject to future settlements. In these cases the question of extension of irri- 
gation has been included in that of extension of cultivation. 


46. ‘Thirteen estates remain, in which, although the cultivation is up to 80 percent., 
the irrigation is only in part applied, In all of these the cause of non-extension of irri- 
gation up to now arises from distinct local causes. Asarule, all the irrigable capabilities 
to be ascertained from the situation of the land, as regards the canal and channels, have 
come under review. If irrigation does extend, it will only be in a few fields which, from 
want of signs of irrigation at the time of survey, or from accident, may have escaped 

| I 
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being numbered as irrigated, and the increase would be so small as to call for no 
notice, 


47, “The arfeas entered in the papers as under irrigation, are, strictly speaking, 
‘irrigable’ rather than ‘irrigated ;’ and in a village watered by canal, the ‘dry’ or 
bérani lands are, as a rule, decidedly so, being cut off by position or intervening local 
difficulties from irrigation. 


48. “ These 13 villages are the only ones which come under consideration in this 
subject, and I myself believe that their present status in irrigation as in cultivation fit 
them for Permanent Settlement. | 


49. ‘Of the 37 Eastern Doon estates settled permanently, five only are within reach 
of canal irrigation, the remaining thirty-two are all villages to which canal irrigation 
cannot extend. 


50. ** The introduction of water into the Jakun and Kallunga Canals of late years 
has affected these five irrigated villages; and, in furming my permanent settlement, I 
have considered the irrigable capabilities of these estates. 


_. 51. ‘I cannot bring forth any instance among the estates I have settled in per- 
manency in which the partial existence of irrigation now should cause postponement of 
the Permanent Settlement, nor in which I could make any estimate for future increase. 
The fact as above stated of the ‘irrigation area’ being based on irr gable rather than 
irrigated lands has led to simplify the subject.” 


52. The above extract shows how the Permanent Settlement of the villages does 
not become burdened by the question of irrigation. I have avoided giving a Perma- 
nent Settlement to any village where I had a serious doubt as to the improvement in 
capabilities and cultivation in future standing in the way of a Permanent Settlement, 


53. I have been most careful in each case, and have had to refuse many 
applications for Permanent Settlement where I had a doubt on the subject of fature 
improvement ; and in no case has a Permanent Settlement been thrust on a village. 


54. In the three exceptional cases mentioned in paragraph 45, and noted marginally, 

. the owners had the option of a terminal settlement at ordinary 
ere aie: rates on present cultivation, with a mild charge on the cultur- 

Dyrham town, puttee able waste or of a Permanent Settlement on the terms I now 
Lukunwala. : 

. propose ; and they preferred the Permanent Settlement on the 
advanced terms. These estates are all plantations, and tho acquisition of a Permanent 
Settlement was considered to convey a better marketable property to the estates. I may 
mention that on the occasion of the Lieutenant-Governor visiting Debra, in 1866, I was 
' able to ascertain His Honor’s views on the subject, and learnt that my proposals were 
considered to be satisfactory. 


55. Ihave carefully enquired into and watched the results of the permanent 
demands during the past year, and I am satisfied that the permanent arrangements made 
for these 110 villages are very equitable and proper. 


56. Of villages settled for the term of the Settlement, (i. e., to June, 1893, 
A.D,)—All villages which 1 have found not to be in a fit state for Permanent 
Settlement, have been re-settled up to the end of the term of the 30 years’ settle- 
ment, dating from 1st July, 1863. The present settlement for these villages will there- 
fore terminate on the 30th June, 1893, A.D., the revised jumas coming in force 
from Ist July, 1866. 


57. As noted early in this report, one of the operations to be performed was to 
make a valuation survey of all waste lands, chiefly with regard to the forest lands 
included within village boundaries ; I have done this carefully, and have in each instance 
where a sufficient charge had not been made on the waste lands, revised the jumas. 


58. As regards the assessment on the forests, I found very considerable difficulty 
in fixing a standard by which to be guided. Having once made an approximate 
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rate for one forest of an average description, I was then able to make a fair assessment 
throughout. 


59. I may here note the difficulties which I mot with when collecting informa- 
tion on which to base my demands. I have found that 500 acres of forest twelve 
years ago would not fetch Rs. 500; six years ago the same would fetch perhaps 
Rs. 1,000; and now the same would fetch five times that amount, for a three years’ or 
five years’ cutting of the forest. During the time of my inspection of the forests, the 
value of the timber was improving marvelously. 


60. A few forests had been let out or farmed for the term of the settlement. I 
would have had from these a fair basis for assessment in taking the rental as foundation 
for my rates, but I found that there was so much doubt as to the truth of the price given, 
that I was obliged to abandon that foundation. For example, 1,000 acres of fores’ land 
might be recorded and registered as having been rented for the 30 years for Rs. 2,000, 
and perhaps Rs. 2,000 was the cash paid down; but there was very little doubt but that 
the bargain included the settlement of some ancient loan account, and that the 1,000 
acres of forest really relieved the owner of Rs. 3,000 of debt besides placing 
Rs. 2,000 in his pocket. Had I assumed the recorded cash price as the va/ue and based 
the assessment on that, the 1,000 acres of forest would have yielded an annual juma 
of about Rs. 33; whereas, although from want of proper proof, [ may not have 
assessed the forest at two and a half times that amount, yet I have fixed an ass2ssment 
for that particular forest at a rate which I believe it ought fairly to bear in comparison 
with other forests of the same description. 


61. In some instances I have had to be careful in looking to the future of any 
forest which had been let out for a three or five years’ cutting. In most instances such 
a cutting could not take place more than once during the term of settlement, there- 
fore a needy zemindar who greedily seized his Rs. 5,000 for a three or five years’ 
cutting of his forest would be certain to get to the end of his money in a very short time, 
and would find himself at the end of the three or five years with a tract of waste land on 
his hands from which no further income could be expected for say fifteen to twenty 
years, and on account of which he had to pay up his annual Government demand to the 
end of the settlement. 


62. Again, in another case, the best timber in a forest may have been cut at a 
time when timber was one-tenth the value it now is, and thesmall income therefrom 
had, of course, been spent; and from the forest it was evident that no considerable 
profit could be reaped for a few years. 


63. Ina third case, I may have had evidence that no timber was being cut and 
- probably no timber would be cut for sometime because the owner was wise 
enough to preserve his forest, and therefore I had no price to lead me. _In all these 
eases the assessment to be spread annually over the twenty-seven years had to be fixed 
with great caution; and I found it better in all these instances to accept an average 
rate for the forest as my basis for assessment, rather than follow entirely the peculiar 
circumstances of each case. 

64, Of course, I had various kinds of forests, some bearing but little good timber 
and that scattered overlarge tracts of hillcountry ; others with considerable forest area 
on record but only in a very few patches could be found any tract of forest at all fitted 
for market; in others, again, there would be a considerable area of fine timber, 
but growing in a country cut up by ravines and on precipitous hill-sides, and so far 
away from all means of carriage as to reduce the marketable value of the timber 


considerably. 


65. Before finally concluding my assessments in any case, I made out a list 
of the principal ones and went over the rates with the Commissioner, whose own local 
knowledge in some instances was a good theck to my proposals. The cases were fairly 
discussed, and the Commissioner approved of the demands I proposed to make in the 
cases 1 showed him. In all other cases which were of smaller consequence the same 
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scale has been followed. I am aware that as a rule my forest assessments are low. I 
would certainly have pitched the rates higher had I felt confident that it would have 
been proper to do so. 


66. The present occasion is the first in which the Doon zemindaree forests 
have been taxed in settlement; and, as I have settled no villages having large tracts of 
forests in perpetuity, the Government will not in the end be any loser by my haviag 
adopted a mild scale of assessment. 


67. Inthe Nos. II. and III. Statements [have remarked especially concerning 
the forest lands, and the extra or sayer demand fixed on the same. 


68. Of villages having lands subject to fluvial action.—In accordance with the 
late order of the Board, a survey was made in 1865-1866 of all villages bordered by 
or intersected by rivers. There were 122 villages in all ; and in fixing the assessments 
of these villages care has been taken to consider the probabilities of loss by cutting from 
streams. As the cases stand now the assessments are made in accordance with the 
latest returns, and I do not anticipate any loss amounting to 10 percent. of the assess- 
able area accruing to any of these villages. 


69. In only one village where the lands are affected, or are likely to be affected 
by fluvial action has a permanent settlement been made, namely, Shahnugger, in the 
Eastern Doon. In this case I have settled the main or Bdngur lands in perpe- 
tuity, having made an entirely separate assessment for the term of the settlement for 
the small quintity of low or khadir lands. 


70. In any cases where notice of fluvial action had to be taken, the circum- 
stances are detailed in my remarks in Nos. II. and III. Statements, 


71. Of Irrigation by Canals.—During the last four years there has been consi- 
derable improvement made in the Canal Irrigation. The certainty of water-supply 
has been increased, the amount of water-supply has been enlarged, and the improved 
rates which have now been in force a year and a half will tend to a more careful use 
of the water by the cultivators. The system introduced by the Canal Officer, Mr. 
Eckford, R.E., of taking water by contract is popular with European landlords, and is 
certainly advantageous to the Canal revenue. The three older canals, viz., Rajpore, 
Beejapore and Kuthurputhur, have been doing their best, and the two newer water- 
courses of Kalunga and Jakun have been brought into good working order. (In para. 
43 my remarks concern vitages permanently settled; the above remarks (para. 71) 
refer to the District generally). | 


72. Ihave stated in the remarks added to the Nos. II. and III. Statements* the 
portion of the Government demand or juma attributable to 
Canal Irrigation. In placing the figures on record, I have 
deduced them by means of applying the average ‘dry’ rates over the irrigated lands, 
the difference between the irrigated and dry rates being the ‘average’ portion attri- 
butable to Canal Irrigation in the income of the village. In each case, however, the 
portion of juma shown has had to be slightly reduced or increased, uecording as the 
juma or demand fixed varied above or below the half-assets rates. 


73. The Canal Statements No. VII.* A. and B. show in Statement A. the 
details of irrigated villages with the area recorded, as ‘ irriga- 
ble,’ and the portion of juma of each village attributable to 
Canal Irrigation ; and in Statement B. the estimated amount of land actually irrigated 
in 1865-66, and the actual income or Canal revenue. 


74, The total results of Statement A. are as follows :— 
. The total area of villages in-which Canal Irrigation exists, .... 14,975 
Actual area recorded as irrigable within those villages .., $085 } cr: 
Proposed juma or demand of the above villages ... s+. Rs. 14,831 
Portion of juma attributable to Canal Irrigation ... 97 4,847 


® Not printed. 


® Not printed. 
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75. The Statement B. gives the following results which I have taken from the 
Canal office records : — 


Total area irrigated in acres ove eee §=10,577 
Total income or revenue derived from the same - Rs. 15,828 


76. Ihave, however, to make the following remarks regarding this Statement B. 
as follows :—The area irrigated in the two crops, and ascertained by measurement, comes 
to 6,391 acres, on account of which the revenue.is to Rs. 9,462. These figures are ascer- 
tained and correct; but, as regards the area entered under the heading of ‘contract,’ 
this is only approximate: in fact, I have deduced this area from the income, 
€. J+) 1,000 measured acres yield Rs. 1,250, therefore Rs. 1,250 income by ‘ contract’ 
should afford the irrigation to 1,000 acres. I have had no other means of arriving 
at the sum total of the irrigated lauds, because there is no account made of the area 
actually irrigated by ‘ contract.’ 


77. The results or totals of the Statements A. and B. do not bear comparison. 
In the first place, Statement .A. is.given to show the ‘effect of Canal Irrigation on the 
Government demand or juma,’ and is therefore only recorded in the khalisa 
villages. The irrigation in ‘Grants’ and rent-free villages does not affect in any way 
the Government land revenue demand ; and, in the second place, as before stated, the 
recorded area is irrigable and not actually irrigated: while in Statement B. the 
area shown is actual (or approximate) area put under irrigation in the year in the 
whole district, including the ‘Grants,’ fee-simple lands, and rent-free villages ; 
also this area includes some land twice watered. 


78. In sending up these two forms, I have given the results of Canal Irrigation 
(1) as it affects the land revenue; and (2) showing the total effects produced by Canal 
Irrigation, in the best way I could, and I hope these forms will be accepted. 


79. I now beg to make the following remarks concerning the English Statement® 
which accompany the report :— 


80. Of Statements* Nos. I. and IIT. These, as previously noted, have been 
prepared de novo, and I have been careful to give in the body 
and in the remarks all the details and information required. 
I have detailed in the body of the No. II. Statement the areas of waste lands, In 
No. IIT. the Statement of proprietary rights and shares, and responsibilities of pro- 
prietors, is duly recorded. 


81. Of Statement No. IV., being the General Statement of the District. This 
Statement contains the figured details of the khalisa villages, as also of the Grants 
held on russuddee terms, t. ¢., Grants held on what is known as the old Grant 
terms. Also of Grants of lands purchased from jungle tracts, or in which the fee- 
simple has been purchased and ‘ good service’ Grants. In the appendix to this 
Statement are shown the details of the ‘maifee’ or rent-free tenures. 


82. There are 188 khalisa mehals in the Western Doon, and 151 in the Eastern 
Doon, making a total of 339 mehals held in ordinary ‘ zemindaree’ or * putttee- 
daree’ tenures. 


83. The totals of the said 339 mehals are as follows :— 


* Not printed. 


Western Doon 188 estates— Acres, 
Total area : sue »-  —-:1,18,969 
Barren and forest sae nee 60,539 
Culturable waste ove ooo 22,943 
Cultivated, including fallow ... oe 30,425 
Rent-free patches ,.. eee ove 62 


6 
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The proposed juma or Government demand amounts to Rs. 24,887, giving the 
following rates :— 


As. Psa. 


On whole area of see wo 3 6 

On malgoozaree area of ove teen 0 +} per acre. 
On cultivated area of cee meds 2 

Eastern Doon 151 estatee— Acres. 

Total area sa oes 52,354 

Barren and forest re ose 31,065 
Culturable waste eee ane 9,817 
Cultivated, including fallow ... oe 11,434 

Rent-free patches oes ove 38 


The proposed ‘juma’ or Government demand amounts to Rs. 6,750, giving the 
following rates :— 


As. Ps. 
On whole area bie « 2 0°75 
On malgoozaree area: cee oe 5 osss | per acre. 
On cultivated area ies coe 9 5243 | 


The grand totals of the two pergunnahs are as follow :-— 


Acres. 
Total area cee eos ove 1,66,323 
Barren and forest cos Soe 91,604 
Culturable waste ... oes ove 82,760 
Cultivated (including fallow) ... one 41,859 
Rent-free patches... eee ove 100 


The total juma or Government demand amounts to Rs. 31,637, giving the 
following rates :— | : 


As. Ps, 
On the whole area eis oe 3 0°521 
On malgoozaree area oes ~ 6 9 
_ On the Cultivated area sas se be. 


85. 1 wish to point out that I have throughout all the settlement operations 
meluded the fallow (or judeed) lands with cultivated lands. The reasons for so 
doing are as follows :—At the time of commencing the survey, Mr. Manderson, thea 
Superintendent of the Doon, decided that all lands which were proved to have been 
for more than three consecutive fusls or seasons out of cultivation should be recorded ag 
culturable waste, and all lands which had been fallow for a less period should be 
recorded as fallow. I found that the lands recorded as fallow covered a small area, 
and belonged to that portion of the village which was generally under cultivation. 


86. It was, in fact, almost impossible in the numerous villages in which 
jungle abounded to determine the record of fallow land otherwise. Lands in many 
instances left uncultivated for two or more successive rainy seasons became covered 
with jungle; and while these lands, from having lost all traces of cultivation, would 
naturally be recorded as ‘culturable waste,’ it would have been unfair to have 
included in the list of ‘fallow’ lands the lands of less jungly villages which, though 
left uncultivated for more than three fusls, showed traces of former cultivation. 


87. Moreover, previous to the commencement of the settlement operations the 
village papers had been prepared so loosely that they could not be depended on to 
show the latest fusl or crop in which the lands had been tilled when that tillage went 
back any length of time. | 


88. By the arrangements, as they have been carried out, injustice has been done 
to no one. The Zemindars have been willing to accept the arrangement, and Govern- 
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ment has been no loser. It is not an uncommon practice in the Doon for some lands 
ta be left untilled after two fusls or crops for one fusl, or sometimes for one 
year after two years’ cultivation; I have nowhere found it the practice for lands . 
to be left for more than two or three fusls without being cultivated, unless the land has 
been given up as unfit for cultivation. 


89. The method adopted with regard to the fallow lands has prevented the 
chance of loss to Government, because, although a zemindar to induce the assessing - 
officer to deal lightly with his village, would leave a considerable area for one, two, or 
three crops out of cultivation (that is, for such term or period as the village waa being . 
surveyed and examined, and the preliminary papers were being prepared), yet he 
could not afford to leave the land untilled for a longer term without incurring 
more loss than he could well afford. I have found that a considerable quantity of land — 
in some of the better villages was recorded as judeed or fallow, at the time of survey, 
but which shortly after was brought again entirely under cultivation, and these lands; 
are very justly included in the cultivated area. 


90. There are instances, ofcourse, where I have found the fallow or judeed lands, 
so recorded, to have remained from some local cause for several consecutive fusls or 
seasons out of cultivation, and which are proved to be poor lands, and which are only 
cultivated when there happen to be particularly good seasons or some especial demand : 
for increased cultivation, and which again in poor seasons are deserted, In these cases 
I have made allowances in fixing the Government demand. Except in such cases, I . 
have never found the oe calculated an hoth eultivated and fallow to press ee 
on the village. 


91. For the Statement No. IV., there are added at the end of the details of each’ 
pergunnah the lists of the old ‘Daen’ tenures. I have been obliged to add these, because 
without them I could not show the totals of the former jumas. . The component parts 
of each ‘ Daen’ were mere portions of the whole estate, and the former assessments 
were made purely ‘ Daenwar,’ that is, the Daen was one mehal, and no separate juma 
was formerly given to-any of the villages or parts of villages which formed the Daen ; 
also against all present mehals or estates which formerly were portions of: any Daen is 
entered the letter ‘‘D” in the place of the former jumas to denote that the vil- 
lage was formerly a portion of a Daen, which is the reason for non-entry of the 
jumas of former years. The same has heen done with the villages which formerly 
formed a portion of the ‘“Malkote”’ estate. 


92. For convenience of reference, I have entered the villages permanen tly 
settled in red ink; and those settled for the term of the settlement, that is, to 1893 A.D., 
are entered in black ink. 


93. Leaving the khalisa villages, the Statement No. IV. shows the details of tho 
grants held on russuddee terms. Of these there are now left seven in the Western 
and three in the Eastern Doon. : 


94, I have also added a list of Grants of land which have been sold out of the 
forest or waste lands, or which have been purchased under the fee-simple rules. Of 
these there are eleven in the Western and one in the Eastern Doon, besides which 
there are three ‘good service’ Grants in the astern Doon. 


95. There is, then, a total of ten Grants held on russuddee terms, twelve Grants 
for which the price has been paid, or is in course of payment, under Lord Canning’s 
rules, and three Grants given rent-free on account of ‘ good service.’ These three 
latter are given to the heirs of the late Captains Forrest and Raynor, and to Mohundur, 
Scobadar-Major of the 2nd Goorkha Regiment. ; 


96, This Statement shows that the twelve Grants. purchased contain-a total area 
of 20,801 acres, and were sold for Rs, 79,422... 
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97. The Appendix Statement to No. IV. gives a list of the madfee or rent-free 
villages of which there are 24; that is, in the Western Doon 12, and in the Eastern ° 
Doon.12. The jumas of these are ‘ nominal.’ 


98. The titles to the above maéfee villages were all definitely settled previous 
to the last settlement; and with these 24 exceptions, and 100 acres of patches of 
madfee lands situate within the boundaries of xhalisa villages and the three Grants 
above-noted, there are no lands held rent-free in the district. 


99. Statement V. gives the juma statement of the 339 khaliea estates aia of the’ 
ten. Grants which yield annual revenue. 


100. The khalisa ‘jumas’ from Ist July, 1866, to 30th June, 1893 (the date of 
the termination of the present settlement), of the Western Doon, amount to Rs. 24,887, 
while the last ‘juma’ of the old settlement amounted to Rs. 15,273 ; and in the East- 
ern Doon the ‘jumas’ for the term of the settlement amount to Rs. 6,750 against 
Rs. 5,232 of the last settlement. In the two purgunnahs the grand total ‘ juma’ of 
khalisa villages for the present settlement amounts to Rs. 31,637 against Rs. 20,505 of 
the previous settlement, which shows an increase of Rs. 11,132 ne being an 
increase of Rs, 54,289 (or 544) per cent. on the old ‘ juma.’ 


101. The ‘jumas’ in the Grants of the Western Doon for 1866-67 amount to 
Res, 3,488, and for the year 1892-93, or the last year of the settlement, will amount to 
Rs. 4,070; and in the Eastern Doon the Grants for the present year will yield a ‘juma’ 
of Rs, 845, and in.1892-93 will yield a ‘ juma’ of Rs. 2,988. The whole ten Grants 
therefore yield in 1866-67 Rs. 4,333, and in 1892-93 will yield Rs. 7,058. 


102. The following are the ciroumstances of above Grants in the Western 
Doon :— 





ee 


‘ Highest rate per acre of 
Name of Grant. Year of highest juma. Malgoozaree. 

- As. P. 
Aunxield ee cee eee eee 1869-70 2 9} 
Jewungurh ... ee ais si 1873-74 8 0 
Koloopanee eee eee ooe eee 1879-80 9 3 
Koonja-kargee sas sti aus | 1870-71 6 1g 
Mirzapore coe eoe eee oce 1873-74 9 23 
Telpoora eee eee eee eee 1878-79 9 2% 
West Hopetown oe 1869-70 4 8 


103. The average Western Doon rate on malgoozaree or assessable land is a 
fraction under 7 annas 5 pies per acre. The four Grants of Jewungurh, Kooloopanee, 
Mirzapore, and Telpoora, are slightly above the average ; but in the case of Jewungurh, 
which can be held as a fair 2nd class village, the rate of 8 annas is considerably below 
the rate of many villages of that class, and somewhat below the average rate of that 
class. As regards the three Grants of Kooloopanee, Mirzapore, and Telpoora, I con- 
sider the rate of their highest ‘juma’ to be fully as much as should be demanded ; but I 
gee no reason whatever to interfere in these cases. 


104. In the Eastern Doon, Markham grant was only settled five years ago; of 
the other two, Chuktoonwala reaches its highest ‘juma’ in 1869- 70, ata malgoozaree 
rate of 9 annas 24 pies. This rate is fully as much as should be demanded, but is in no 
way severe ; and Raneepokri, which reaches its highest ‘juma’ in 1873- 74, will have to 
bear a malgoozaree rate of 7 annas 6 pies, which is by no means heavy for this village 


105. I would, therefore, beg torecommend that the ten Grants should be left as 
they are. 


106. The Statement No. VI.* shows the details of the different tenures in the 


roe peiniel: khalisa villages, and gives the following results :— 
Zemindaree villages eos ss eee 294 
Putteedaree ditto eve ose ees 40 
Bhyacharee oe ove aus 5 


Total ses 339 
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107. Statement No. VII.* (Forms A. & B.) gives the details of Canal Irrigation. 
This subject has been already fully reported on in paragraphs 
71 to 78 inclusive. 
108. Statement VIII.* shows in four forms the full circumstances of Alienation 
of estates up to the present year. This Statement is made in 
accordance with Circular P. of 29th May, 1861, of the Board 
of Revenue. I have adopted the present four forms, as by means of these forms the 
cases are better shown than in any other way. 

109. Form A. shows the results of Alienations from 1848 A.D. to 1866 A.D., 
as follows :—There have been alienations in 131 estates. There have been in these 
estates 259 cases of transfer, in the following details, viz. :— 


* © Not printed. 


* Not printed. 


Of whole estates ‘is asi 60 
Of portions ot estates ove ose ses 81 cae 
Of biswas’ shares Sa sei ws: 28 


The causes of Alienation show that 3 were ordered by Civil Courts in execution 
of decree ; 2 occurred through failure ; 244 by. private sale; and 10 by free-gift. 

110. Form B. shows that in the forced sales the value realized was Rs. 5,251, 
and the juma Ra. 426, in which the juma stands at Rs. 8-1-9 per cent. of the amount 
realized; and in private sales the amount realized was Rs. 88,662 on land yielding a 
juma of Rs. 8,884, in which the juma stands at Rs. 10-0-4 per cent. of the value realized. 

111. Form C. shows the rate per acre of the value obtained for the land, as 
follows :— 

In the 60 cases where whole estates where transferred, the average rate per mal- 
goozaree (or assessable) acre was Rs. 5-8-10, and in the 81 cases where patches of 
land (mostly cultivated) were transferred, the average rate attained was Rs. 17-10-0 
per acre. 

112. Form D. gives details of the classes of persons who were parties to the 
transfer, There are 141 Rajpoot and 49 Brahmins among the sellers; while among 
the purchasers the Europeans amount to 91, Bunyahs to 55, Brahmins to 51, and Raj- 
poots to 31. The returns show, among tbe principal parties concerned, that there 
is an increase since 1848 of 83 Europeans land-owners, and of 37 Bunyahs, with a 
decrease of 110 Rajpoots, who are the main class to be met with in the village pro- 
prietaryships. 7 

113. Statement IX.* gives a list of the estates permanently settled, being 110 

© Not printed. in number. 


114. Statement X.* shows a summary of the different chief classes in the district 
under the chief headings of European, Hindoo, and Mahome- 
dan, with the sub-divisions of ‘ cultivators and non-cultivators.” 
This return shows a total of 990 Europeans, of 54,959 Hindoos, and of 10,954 Maho- 
medans, making a total of 66,543, of which 21,953 are engaged in agricultue and 
44,590 are not. 

115. 1 would note that the mumber of agricultural Europeans (41) must not be 
confounded with the number of ‘land-owning’ Europeans as shown in Statement 
VIII., Form D. There are 41 Europeans whose profession is entered as ‘ agricultural,’ 
while there are many more who own land especially in the towns of Dehra and Rajpore, 
and who have-no concern with ‘ agriculture.’ 


* Not printed. 


116. Statement XI.¢ I have drawn up this Statement with the view of showing 
the property held by the chief classes in the Doon, as certi- 
fied by the amount of Government demand paid. Out of the 
¢‘juma’ or Government demand for 1866-67, of Rs. 35,687, Europeans pay Rs, 9,546, 
Rajpoots Rs. 12,173, Brahmins and Mahajuns, betweon them, Ks, 8,678, other Hin- 
doos Rs. 4,739, and Mahomedans Rs. 451 only. The above figures are taken from 
among the proprietary communities. Besides these, out of the twelve Grants pur- 
chased under Lord Canning’s rules there is one owned by a Mahomedan, and the other 
K 


¢ Not printed. 
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eleven by Europeans; and out of the sum total paid (or in course of payment) for 
these grants of Rs. 79,423, the sum of Rs, 78,246 has been paid (or is being paid) 
by Europeans. 


117. All the above statements and forms have been prepared with considerable 
care; and I hope they will be found to give all the necessary information. 


118. Cesses.—The agreement papers, or durkhwasts, were all taken according 
to the orders of Circular No. 6, dated 22nd April, 1864, which was in force at the 
time, and it was not until the whole of the agreements had been taken that Circular 
No. 3, dated 13th June, 1866, was published. The agreements have been taken for 
the ‘juma,’ plus the minor cesses in one sui, with the details recorded in the body of 
the paper; that is, for every Rs.100 of ‘juma,’ the agreement is made for Rs. 102-4-0. 


119. Chowkeedars.—The principal feature in Circular No. 3, dated 13th June, 
1866, is that the whole demand should include the actual ‘juma,’ plus the minor cesses, 
plus the chowkeedaree tax at a rate of Rs. 55 per centumof the assets. As above 
stated, this Circular did not come into force until after my work was done. Moreover, 
I had before me then the subject of the chowkeedars, and, until the question of the 
chowkeedars is finally disposed of, it would be not only worrying to the zemindars 
to take agreements for a fresh chowkeedaree tax, but useless if itis decided that the 
chowkeedars are to be kept up on other terms. 


120. In my letter to address of the Commissioner, No. 69, dated 16th March, 
1867, the whole case of the chowkeedars is laid out, and I need not enlarge on this 
subject now, while the matter is pending before the Government. 


121. Futwarees or village accountants. —Consequent on the changes which took 
place in the village arrangements in 1863, a fresh distribution of putwarees’ circles 
was then made; and now that there have been still further changes, a re-distribution 
of the circles is being made. The fees, collected at the rate of one anna for every 
rupeo of ‘juma,’are placed in a fund, and each circle has its particular income 
attached to it; the highest paid being at Rs. 10 per mensem, and the lowest at 
Rs. 6 per mensem. A detailed statement of the case will be shortly forwarded ina 
separate letter. 

122, Since the revision of the vernacular records, extracts from the Khewut 
or ‘ paper of shares and responsibilities’ have been prepared for distribution to each 
recorded owner and shareholder of land ; and to each hereditary tenant a pottah has 
been supplied. 


123. I have no further remarks to make on the subject of this report; and I trust 
that the work herein reported on will meet with the approval of the Government. 


T have, &c., 


©. A. DANIELL, 
Superintendent. 


(ENCLOSOURE.) 


on paras, 5 to 43 from letter No. 40, dated 22nd February, 1864, from the Settlement 
Officer, Dehra Doon, to the Commissioner of the 1st Division. 


Para. 5. Before entering into the matter of the present settlement, I think 
it necessary to review briefly certain matters connected with the last or 6th settlement 
of the district, which has just come to a close, being the revision of the 20 years or 
5th settlement. 


6. The theory of land tenures, and the former systems of settlements with their 
results and defects, are ably shown by Mr. Ross, in his report, letter No. 110, 
dated 12th June, 1850, where are shown the immediate causes which led to the 
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revision of the 20 years’ settlement of 1840, and the measures adopted by Mr. Ross 
for remedying the evils which existed. 


7. It will be sufficient here to note the results of the revision of the 20 years’ 
settlement, so faras they affect the operations and measures of the present settle- 
ment— 


Firstly,—The Re-survey of the district, both of boundaries, and the internal 
arrangement of the villages. 


Secondly,—The proper Record of Rights by which the position of the Mokudums 
was clearly defined, and the rights and privileges of the cultivating community finally 
settled. 


Thirdly,—The complete re-distribution of the assessment or revenue, by which the 
system which had been adopted of levying an even rate of assessment from lands of 
all descriptions whatsoever, was altered and modified, and the unsatisfactory state 
in which the assessment on the culturable waste lands had been left was put to 
rights. ' 

8. First, regarding the Survey by Mr. Ross. The Boundary Survey was made for 
the purpose of defining boundary lines, and thereby permanently fixing the extent 
and limit of the area of each village. This was very much needed, for the lines laid 
down by Captain Browne, in his survey in 1838, had not been supported by any local 
marks. It is a matter of great regret that such was the case, and the result is that the 
professional maps as ‘ Village maps’ have lost a great deal of their value. In the 
sight drawn boundary maps of Mr. Ross’ settlement, the lines were allowed to differ 
very materially from those laid down in 1838; and, while a certain possession was fixed, 
by the erection of boundary marks, this possession did not agree with that recorded 
by the professional survey. The immediate effect of this on the new survey has been 
felt in the difficulty in assimilating the lines of a sight drawn map to the actual 
boundary of the lands themselves, where they differ materially from the professional 
map. ) 


Regarding the Kishtwar or internal measurement of the villages. This portion of 
the survey settled finally the difficulties which had arisen in consequence of the differ- 
ence existing between the cultivated area as shown in the professional survey, and 
that of the khusrah ; the assessment having been made according to the professional 
returns. The khusrah syrvey of the last settlement has been of value as a warranty 
of title, and record of the assessable qualities of the lands, as then existed. These 
papers, however, have lost much of their value in consequence of a want of care in 
keeping up the record of mutations, and furnishing correct annual nikasees. 


9. Secondly, in clearly defining the position of the Mokudums, Mr. Ross practically 
introduced the zemindaree system into the settlement. He considered the former The- 
kedars or lessees who had latterly been treated as Managers or Mokudums, actu- 
ally held the title to pure proprietaryship; and, in settling the Mookuddums’ position, 
the several mehals were made the distinct property of the several malgoozars. The 
measures taken up were doubtless much needed, and the result of Mr. Ross’ disposal 
of the matter has shown the arrangements to have been well judged in the undisputed 
and undisturbed possession held by the proprietary community. Mr. Ross’ opinion 
that the ryots did not appreciate or understand the powers and privileges which 
had been vested in them in 1830, has been generally well borne out. In certain 
instances it has been found necessary, during the present operations, to revise the Record 
of Rights. 

These, and all other cases of this sort, will be brought to your notice further on. 


10. Thirdly, regarding the 20 (twenty) years’ settlement, on all lands held by 
tenants having hereditary rights of occupancy, a rate of 3 annas per kutcha or local 
beegah was fixed. This rate, as would naturally be supposed, fell very unfairly 
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throughout, In the Hill villages the rate was high, while in the lands situated in the. 
Doon proper the rate was ridiculously low. The terms of the settlement did not allow 
of any increase to this rate; but it was in the lands held in ‘Seer of proprietors» 
or cultivated by tenants-at-will paying in ‘ kind,’ that an opening presented itself for 
revision, and allowed for a thorough revision of the assessment or ‘juma’ over the 
District. 

11. The assessments were made on the village assets, from which after deducting 
Putwarees’ fees and the minor cesses, one-fifth was set apart for the Zemindar, and 
the remainder taken as ‘juma.’ These assessments have been a fair test of the assess- 
able qualities of mediocre and inferior villages. The very small amount of ‘ failures’ 
and ‘ balanoes,’ and the steadily rising demand for land, show the last settlement 
to have been a successful one. 


12. The present settlement operations were commenced in November, 1860, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Manderson, under whose orders the survey and pre- 
paration of preliminary papers were carried on until the 1st of July, 1862; when, on 
Mr. Manderson being appointed to another District, the settlement work was placed 
in my charge. I will proceed to this subject, and detail in turn the matters connected 
with the three heads of settlement work — 

1st,—The Survey. 
2nd,—The Record of Rights. 
3rd,—The Assessments. 


13. J. Survey.—The reasons and considerations for carrying out afresh through- 
out the District a Boundary Survey and Internal Field Measurement, are fully shown 
in the set of notes prepared by Mr. Muir, dated 26th October, 1859, and in the letter 

of the Secretary to Government, No. 218A, dated 28th March, 1860, in which 
letter were laid down rules for guidance, and determining disputes, and settling matters 
of doubt. 


14, Previous to the regular operations of the present settlement, an attempt, such 
as is described in para. 2 of the Secretary’s letter No. 218A, had been made to follow 
‘out by ‘ plane-table’ and compass the lines of boundary as defined by Captain Browne 
on the original kishtwar maps, and boundary lines of the last survey; the object 
being to revise Captain Browne’s lines, if possible, on the foundation laid by Mr. Ross, 
and in cases where such could not be to correct the sight-drawn maps of 1848 by a 
-€plane-table’ survey. The result was not satisfactory, and the method was abandoned 
on Mr. Eimonstone visiting the District early in 1860. 


15. The Divisions of Pergunnahs of the District were at the last settlement irri- 
gularly formed by an imaginary line ranning north and south, about eight miles east of 
‘Dehra. At the commencement of the present settlement, the Divisions of the District 
were formed at a point passing nearer to the city. The river Rispana emerging from 
the south-east of the neck of land joining the Himalayas to the Rajpoor hill, at the 
centre of the north face of the District, runs across to the Sooswa under the slope of 
the Sewalics, and thence a stream runs up to under Shorepore. The Division is thereby 
complete, and the work for present and future purposes better distributed than 
heretofore. 


16. The measurements began withthe old pucka beegah chains. This system was, 
however, abandoned after about three months, and the British statute acre measurement 
was introduced. It was necessary in adopting the acre measurement to secure a light 
chain which could be readily worked in a rough country like this, and to have some 
system of computation introduced, such as would suit the capabilities of the hands at 
work. The system which has been used was introduced by Mr. Manderson, and has 
worked admirably. The old pucka beegah ‘Jureeb’ was composed of 20 guttahs or links, and 
was divided into 4 ‘powa’ chains of 5 guttahs each. The lengthof each ‘ powa’ chain 
was 13 yards 44 inches, and the full ‘jureeb’ was 524 yards; this being the side of a 
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pucka beegah. The present acre jureeb is composed of 25 guttahs or links, and is divi- _ 
ded into 5 ‘ powa’ chains, each having 5 guttahs. The length of each ‘ powa,’ %¢., ehain 
13 yards, 2 feet, 9 inches; the full jureeb being 69 yards, 1 foot, 9 inches in length— 
this being the side of an acre. The whole of the work is done in guttahs or links, and 
the area afterwards extracted by means of the accompanying table into acres, and the 
acres reduced to local beegahs for the purpose of completing the requirements of the 
Khusrai.. The scale of the present maps is of 2 jureebs or 139 yards 6 inches, to one inch: — 
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17, The Adjustment and Demarcation of Boundaries proceeded simultaneously with 
the measurements. I refer now to the boundaries of villages bordering on waste 
lands and forests, and in all places where the actual divisions of cultivated fields did 
not define the village boundary. On the other hand, in villages bearing a large 
average of cultivation, where land is of greater value, the boundary demarcation was 
already existing, it had always been well defined either from the original possession 
never having changed, or the settlement of disputes or wish to avoid disputes having 
caused a permanent demarcation. 


18, In Villages bordering on waste lands, the state of the boundaries was such as 
I have mentioned in para. 8. Every boundary had to be carefully laid down while the 
measurements were going on; and it was not until the complete boundary had been 
mapped that it was possible to know how far the possession and bounds claimed could 
be relied on. Possession in Waste and Forest lands was better certified by reliable 
boundary marks agreeing with the lines of the last settlement maps, or by the agree- 
ment of the present lines to those of the professional survey than by any other sort 
of evidence, and in the present boundary arrangements this principle has been 
acted up to. 


19. The result of the present settlement of boundaries is that wherever the pro- 
fessional survey lines could with justice be followed, they have been so followed, 
as far as was possible with the materials used, and after so longa time; in other 
cases, where Captain Browne’s lines did not suit present possession or conld from any 
other cause not be followed, it will be tolerably easy to show on comparing the pro- 
fessional with the new maps on what point the boundaries do differ. Nothing, however, 
can possibly be of any avail to render either the professional or the present map of 
any use, unless the most stringent measures are taken for the preservation of proper 
boundary marks. I beg to bring this to your especial notice, and to remark that, 
as long as the waste lands exist, so long will the preservation of proper boundary 
marks require careful attention. Much expense has already been incurred in laying 


down boundaries during the last twenty-five years, and it is very necessary that they 
should be always correctly kept up. 


20. In some few instances of large Hill tracts, a boundary survey has not been 
made. The instructions for this omission were given in the Secretary to the Board 
2 Li | 
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of Revenue’s letter No. 156, dated 21st of March, 1861. In these instances the bounda- 

ries were undisputed and clearly defined by ravines, streams, and so forth, and the 

expense of mapping out these lines in rough hilly lands would have been but ill met 
by the result. 


91. The kishtwar or measurement of the internal arrangements of the villages 
was done without any difficulty. In cases where changes of property, increase of 
qrrigation, extended cultivation, and so forth, had taken place, the nature of the Atshtwar 
had naturally considerably changed, otherwise these minute holdings were of an old 
and undisturbed standing ; and, as arule, there was very little difficulty informing 
correct maps and framing a true record of occupancy. 


29, The laying down of boundaries, correction of errors, settlement of disputes, 
and testing the survey and its papers were carried on by Mr. Manderson and myself 


in person. 


93. In connection with the survey, the preparation in rough of all the prelimi- 
nary papers was carried on, and tested simultaneously with the measurements. There 
has been some time and labour spent in the complete and correct preparation of these 
papers in consequence of the general want of interest shown by the villagers during 
the early operations, and the consequent difficulty the Ameens met with in carrying 


out their work properly. 
94, This portion of the operations was completed generally when the Settlement 
Office was put into my charge. 


95. II. Record of Rights.—I treat this subject now as in the Settlement opera- 
tions. This portion of the work was dealt with previous to the assessments. 


26. I have stated, in paragraph 9, how Mr. Ross decided the Zemindaree titles, 
and practically ‘ntroduced the Zemindaree system. From that time to this the Zemin- 
dars have held almost undisputed possession; and the aboriginal cultivating community, 
who form the mass of the ryots, have held as simple hereditary tenants. 


97, There have been lately very many petitions from the hereditary cultivators 
of the Daens called ‘ Rouleeas.’ Their claims were disposed of by Mr. Ross (Settlement 
Report, paragraph 72), and his ruling sanctioned by Government. Nothing has trans- 
pired in any way to alter their position, and they are recorded as they have always 
hitherto been, as simple hereditary tenants. I believe the chief object of their claims’ 
now is to be allowed to participate in small Sayer or other irregular produce ; but they 
have nowhere acquired any such proprietary right. Even taking the orders by which in 
1830 proprietary privileges were given to the cultivating hereditary community, it 
was there distinctly recorded that they had title to their ‘ cultivated’ land alone. 


98. Iwill now review the tenures of the Daens. ‘These peculiar tenures have 
often been the subject of discussion, and their settlement has been difficult to deal 
with. The subject was treated by the late Mr. Thomason in a set of notes prepared 
previous to the last settlement, dated Landour, April 9th, 1847. In the survey of 1838, 
they were not mapped mouzawar and as they could not be mapped mehalwar, a quantity 
of land was marked off in ‘ puthras’ or blocks, and named erroneously enough after 
the Daens, for the land so mapped did not belong to the Daens so called. 


99. The eight Daens, noted marginally, were composed of 109 separate dakhilee 
villages, having defined boundaries; several of the villages 


erga Gapeewales containing lands belonging to the whole communities 

Dalanwala. eel of two or more Daens but others with lands belong- 
: atheeburkula. ; 

Dhorun ing to certain ‘shares’ of two or. more Daens. In the 


last settlement the measurements were mouzahwar. The settlements were made 
mehalwar. It was not long before the several proprietary communities were 
disturbed, and the lands were further distributed by partitions. In lands of value, 
strangers became purchasers of portions or patches of land. The records became 
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eonfused and valueless, the Dagnwar properties were broken up into pieces, and the 
several shareholders at. variance with one another, 


80. In my present operations, I have made the settlement mouzahwar, the 
several shareholders in each village having recorded to them their property in 


that village according to the share of land and interest thev hold. In those villages 
where Daen interests are mixed or clash, I have separated the lands Daenwar, forme 


ing each daen community into a ‘“ thoke,” taking the name of the daen, and the 
several daen sharers becoming ‘“‘ putteedars.” Each mouzah has been treated as a 
distinct mehal, and the properties recorded according to the case of each. 


31. Oodeewala Jakun.—In Odeewala and Jakun I have had to dissever the 
daen interests, and in fact form complete partitions of the separate daens (during the 
later operations of 1865, I have grouped the villages composing the daen of Gopee- 
wala into three groups, each group belonging to one distinct brotherhood, and each 
group holding land only belonging to the owners of that group). 


32. The heneficial results of the re-arrangement of the daens are these— 
1st,—The being able to secure and keep up a correct set of records. 


2nd,—The determination of disputes. 


3rd,—Securing a more valuable property in the lands; for any one can now buy 
a village and be his own master; whereas, formerly he was led into being a minute 
sharer in a daen and a sharer in all the family disputes. The objections to my plan 
are—lst, the dissevered responsibilities ; and, 2nd, ‘‘ the increased number of collections.” 
Of the farmer there is certainly this danger, that where formerly a daen sharer paid 
his lump juma under all circumstances, since the failure of an entire village would 
be considered in his case no more than the failure of a few fields in an ordinary 
mehal, now, although he may own the same lands as heretofore, he has certainly a 
right to relief on one village that may fail, notwithstanding he reaps large profit on 
another in his possession. I do not, however, anticipate any loss. The poorer villages 
are held wholly by hereditary tenants of old standing. I have made light arrange- 
ments for them, and the zemindars therefore can hardly suffer. The second objection 
is actually very slight, the increase of labour being only in the actual lengthened 
kistbundee. The number of lumberdars (in persons) is much the same as it has been 
since the partitions of 1855. 


33. In villages where the lands of several daens mix, or where the lands of a 
partitioned daen are, there is this anomaly that the tenure, though of a nominal 
putteedaree nature, does not contain the putteedaree element of undivided (joint) 
responsibility. The lands, however, under each malgoozar are held hypothecated for 
their distinct demand, and that is all that the system requires. 


Malkote Illaqua. | Dewars. 34. The ° ‘ 
Bhogpore. Bhutber. +he tenures noted marginally require. 
Ghundool. Kyarkoolee. especial notice. | 


85. Malkote.—The subject of this hill tenure was reported, No. 253, dated 28th 
November, 1862, and instructions received in the Secretary to Board of Revenue’s 
letter No. 16, dated 12th January, 1863, have been carried out. The former farmer, 
Shibboo Nagee, having of his own accord, early after the commencement of the last 
settlements, disconnected himself from the Illaqua, the engagements have now been 
made with the several cultivating communities, and the settlement is nearly ryotwarry. 
The lands are parcelled out into 27 mehals, containing 38 separate holdings. The 
cultivators have been recorded as proprietors in their own several holdings, and the 
20 per cent. mokuddumee and lumberdaree allowance enjoyed during the last settle- 
ment by Shibboo Nagee has been cut off, since the remuneration was only for service 
xendered, which service he, of his own freo will, in 1849, ceased to give. | 
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86. While on the subject, I think it right briefly to record the arrangements 


I have made for the distribution of the waste lands referred to in the above letter 
No. 16, paragraph 39. 


37. The Malkote Illaqua is a large hill tract in the Eastern Doon, situate on the 
borders of the Teree territory. I have divided the Illaqua into three blocks. (1.) The 
South portion has been carefully marked off, and all the waste 


Kotee wo ove No, 127. , ° : . 

Chowkee Seron >) lands outside the boundaries of the villages, noted marginally, 
Kundeghal bx 115. have been given over to the Forest Department. The area of 
Berwala Sowra this block is 8,051 acres, and the five villages composing 


two mehals are mapped off within defined boundaries. Whatever property had been 
actually acquired and rights exercised, these have been reserved to the proprietors 
to such an extent as I considered just and proper within the defined boundaries. (2.) 
The North and Eastern portion, or Malkote proper, contains an area of 12,677 
acres, and holds within its area the mass of the small holdings, . In this block each 
owner has his cultivated land marked off, of which he is sole proprietor. The 
remainder of the land, composed of rocky hills, is recorded as the entire property 
of Government; but, until such time as Government may wish to reclaim, or 
use any portion or the whole of it, the waste area is put at the disposal of the 
cultivating community for grazing and hut-building purposes. It was impos- 
sible, from the nature of the land and the scattered patches of cultivation, to assign 
any particular portion of waste land to the several cultivators. The land ‘is purely 
barren and bleak, and the only chance of the men gaining a livelihood rests in the 
land being open all over for grazing purposes. (3) There is a third block marked off 
ea and containing the villages marginally noted. The owners have: 
Bhelung } No. ave: by purchase and use acquired a certain proprietary title to 
Bo aie Y No. 121, the waste lands, and I considered it just to allow them posses- 

sion. The principle under which [ have acted in adopting 
these measures is, that from the recorded state of the tenure, and the general custom 
of the villages, the cultivating community have had hitherto no proprietary title, and 
the disposal of the waste lands lay in the hands of Government. (Since furnishing this 
report, these lands have been personally examined by the Commissioner; and, except- 
ing aslight alteration in boundary, the arrangements have met with Mr. Williams* 


approval. ) 


38. Bhogpore.—Bhogpore consists of two Usti and six: Dakhike villages, The tenure 
is of a hill nature, and the system is ‘ putteedaree’ of a mixed sort. The six Dakhilee 
villages are held by six several proprietary communities ; the two Usli ones being held 
by the persons hitherto recorded as sole Zemindars. Though their relative position is 
that of ‘sudder malgoozars,’ they have had nothing whatever to do with the Dakhilee 
villages, except collect the rents distributed by the village Phant-bundee or Rent-roll, 
the several communities, though recorded hitherto as mowrosee assamees, or zerdusé 
Zemindars, being sole proprietors in all the lands comprising their several villages : 
I have, therefore, recorded the state of the tenure as it has always existed, the arrange- 
ment of the last settlement being contrary to what then and before then existed, and 
to what has existed up to now. 


39. Gudhool.—This was evidently of hill origin; but, whatever may have been 
the original customary system, it has throughout very many years been in abeyance, 
and the tenure is recorded as simple ‘ Zemindaree,’ the cultivating community owning 
themselves to have never exercised any proprietary rights. _ 


40. Dwara.—This hill tract contains five villages. The tenure has been considered 
of a ‘ Bhyachara’ nature, and at the last settlement was recorded as such. I do not, 
however, see this tenure to be other than Zemindaree; the land (with the exception of a 
few acres held in ‘ seer’) is held in common, and the interests of the proprietary com- 
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munity are divided into 14 shares, locally termed Dehrees. I have recorded the former 
proprietors according to their rights as sharers of a zemindaree tenure. 


41. Bhutber.—Bhutber presents features similar to Bhogpore, the only difference 
being that the superior community, or in fact, the ‘Sudder Malgoozars’ instead of 
holding villages separate from the general ‘ Bhyacharah’ community, have mixed 


holdings over the Illiqua. The records in this instance have been adjusted to suit 
the circumstances of the Illaqua. 


42. Keearkolee.—Keearkolee, formerly one mixed mehal, is now composed of 


three several mehals, noted marginally. The tenures of each 
ae are distinct and separate-—the former being of a ‘ Bhyacharah’ 
Rekhowlee. character, the other two each pure ‘ Zemindaree.’ 


43. In carrying out the measures in these tenures, all the parties concerned 
agree to the arrangements. | 
(Sd.) ©. A. DANIELL, 
. Asstt, Superintendent, 


and Settlement Officer. 
(True Extract), 


©. A. DANIELL, 
Superintendent. 
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Number of Villages. 


~~ 
Oued 





Western Doon. 
qumengene es 


oa sn rn a D> CO WwW 


ous 





Eastern Doon. 


(CE, TS ermal 
| ed ome 
bas Q © oo a3 a an i eo © 


—) 
eo 


Name of Village. 


Banjerawala ive 
Dehra Khas 
Dhurtawala 
Dobhalwala 
Goruckpore 
Jakun 
Meonwala 
Mulhawala 
Prempore 
Panditwaree 


Rajpore 


Total Western Doon... 


Bungayn 
Burkote 
Byragra 
Gohree 
Jogeewala 
Khurkurree 
Khuruk 
Khyree Khoord 
Majree 
Purteednuggur 
Rikikase 
“Tuppobun vee 
Total of Eastern Doon, 
Total of Western Doon, 


Grand Total of Maafee 
villages 





975 
227 
129 
367 

56 


11,218 


50 
839 
29 
766 
129 
129 
955 
227 
952 
810 
1,908 
128 


ee | ee | ee 


6,217 
11,218 





17,485 
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Appendix to Statement No. IV. or the General Statement of Madfee Villages in Dehra Doon. 


Minhaie. 





61 | 7,069 


eee 11 


vee 102 


8 1,085 
toe 9 





Culturable waste. 


66 





27 | 1,982 | 3,187 


61 | 7,069 


88 | 9,051 





7382 





3,869 





rE 
= 
< 
ba 
so | ¥ 
> s 
@ co 
3 om 
21 & 
8. 9. 
2| 188 
34 8 
6 | 977 
5 | 199 
10 ee6 
eee 8 
25 eee 
2] 202 
pee 78 
17 | 938 
Si ou. 
104 | 1,888 
ch 
21 e086 
coe 17 
is | 95 
5 48 
ll $8 
52 6 
2 55 
6| 120 
6 40 
118 | 339 








Cultivated including fallow. 











3 g 
» > 
§ 3 
s|/214 
pbileals 
10. Il. 12, 
Rs, 

155 290 175 
226 268 300 
$70 | 1,853 | 1,500 
5 209 220 
78 88 80 
12 15 20 
19 19 10 
489 514 820 
10 214 160 
86 114 75 
6 261 250 
8 ll 60 
1,414 | 3,356 | 3,170 
35 $7 35 
884 } 405 150 
I 18 20 
eee 38 40 
ss 48 40 
ar 44 40 
eee 58 40 
eee 57 40 
180 180 90 
12 188 100 
oes eee 50 
2 48 40 
614 | 1,071 685 








104 | 1,888 | 1,414 | 3,856 | 3,170 


229 13,177 | 2,028 | 4,427 | 3,855 


C. A. DANIELL, 


Superintendent. 





| @ | Remarks, 
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STATEMENT 
Jumma Statement of 


Western Doon. 


P h. 
ms | ergunna 
Number. 


¢ 


i 
Oo Caro cd Gb ~ 


pad 
emt 


pat om et fet 
Om 6 NS 


An queen Gee ee ee ee eee ees Ce eee 
6 
bo 




















\ 
8. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 
b 4 
2g ‘ 
-ls8| 5 
s3| 8 
Name of Village. o @, 2 e3 $ S fa a os < re 
sey Sle LB ITS is} SE 1S 1 3 
ped < ~ =o = = ~ =~ = paar 
—— eee ——ee | ee | ee | ee Oe | eee —EoEe 
Adhoowala eee eee 54 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 
Amwala Puchchwa ie 36 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 
Abdoollapore coe eee 20 388 38 38 88 88 88 38 88 38 
Adhooeowala Chuck wat me 6 6 6 6 6 6 8 6 6 
Ajjubpore Kalan eve 405 675 675 675 675 676 675 675 675 675 
Ajjubpore, Khoord oe | 188 | 350} 350] 850] 350] 350 | 350] 8650] 350} 350 
Ambaree ae ons 80 250 | 265 2650] 250 250 250 350 250 259 
Ambeewala «+. cee 68 | 115; 115] 116! 1168] Lig} 116) 215 | 116] 115 
Bajawala eee vee 98 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 
Bahwunwala oo eee 127 | 180] 180; 180; 180| 180] 180] 180] 180| 180 
Bahadurgurh .., eee 32 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 
Bahadarporo «. ee | 100 9g | 98 98} 98); 98{ 98 98| 98] 98 
Benespore eee ee 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Betwala eve eee ace 55 55 56 55 55 55 65 65 55 
Belaspore Kandlee oe | 255] 983] 188] 188] 138] 138] 188) 13g | 138] 188 
Beejapore Gopeewala = vee | + ig | 112] WP] W2] Me] WZ] are] Ws] 113 
Beejapore Hatheburkula ««- | «+ 199 | 190] 190] 190) 190] 199) 199] 190} 190 
Bhanwala =» ~ | 60] “g)| 5o| 50] 50] 60} 50; 50) 50} 50 
Bharoowala «. vee 48 | 49 40} 40; 40) 40] 40) 40; 49] 40 
Bheturlee eee ‘ix 42 180 180 180 1380 180 180 130 180 130 
Bhugwanpore Julon us §7 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 
Bhugwantpore eee 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Bidhowlee — ae. oo | 104] agg | are] 2S] 114] 14] 114) aig] U4] 114 
Birgirwalee eee eee eee 88 38 38 88 88 88 38 38 88 
Birsanee eee pees 82 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 
Bishenpore ... Pe 8 11 11 11 11 ll Wi. ay 11 1l 
Bolakeewala ... ee 82 | 18>] 180] 180] 180) 180] 180) 189} 180; 189 
Bugrial Mutussil Pultun ,., eae 60 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Bukarna toe ies 20 70 70 70 7) 70 70 70 70 70 
Bunseewala « Jo, 17 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 19 
Bunahar eee wo. | 150] 429] 420 | 420] 420] 420 | 420) 4209 | 420] 420 
Burgulla bee eee 20 29 22 22 23 22 22 23 22 22 
Buronwala — vee tee 30 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 56 
Burwa ” ww | 382] Ze) 76] 76] 75| 7) 7) 75} 7) 7 
Byrageowala ov. is 26 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Chandpore Kulan tee 80 30 80 80 30 30 80 80 50 80 
Chandpore Khoord ate 29| 99] 99] 29] 329} 29] 29) 29] 29) 29 
Chunderbunnee ope 20 28 98 38 28 28 28 28 28 28 
Chookoowala »- | 229] g8 9] 380] 880} 380] 880 | 880) gg0| 380] 880 
Chowkee 900 eee tee 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 86 
Daluowala Khas pee vee 293 | 2393] 292] 292), 292 292 | 992 | 292} 292 
Dalunwala Gopal “se eee g 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Daneonka Danda coo | ene oR 25 25 25 26 25 25 25 25 
Dhakee see eee 48; 995| 751] 75) 76 76 75 | 76 76) 75 
Dhak Puttee .., en eee 210 | 210} 210} 210] 210] S10] 210] Blo} 310 
Dhakranee = « «- | 806] 900 | 900] 900] 900} 900|/ $00! 900] 990; 900 
Dholanee — ae aa 24) 86 s6} 86| 86| 86; 86] 86| 86] 86 
Dholass see we | oo 6 | 160] 150] 160| 180] 160] 150{] 150] 150| 150 
Dholkote eee 6 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Dhomeepoora Gungbhews, 62 55 55 55 65 55 85 55 55 65 
Dhoom Nuggur ee 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Dhurmawala ».- eee 102 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 110 
Dhurmpore ove we | 2791 475 | 475 | 4751 475) 475 | 475 | 475 | 475) 475 
Dhaurtawala oe eee 17 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Dodhay eee eee 26 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 96 
Domeith ove a 22} 180] 180] 180] 180] 180] 180] 180} 180] 180 
Donkwala eee eee 16 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 
Dyrhamtown Puttee La- 
kunwala =o». oes 98 290 290 290 290 299 290 290 290 290 
Fattehpore ,,, «- | 250] 260! z60| 260} 260] 260] 260 | 260 | 260 | 260 
Gadjeeawalla .,. aa vee 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Ghomolon sw eos 46 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 78 
Ghungora —s wwe sé 70 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 58 
Gopeewala Khas er 90 90 90; 90; 90 90 90 90 90 
Gopeewala Futteh Singh... vee 922 | 222] 222 | 222 | 222] 222 | 222} 2227 222 
Gopeewrla Kallan Singh... |... 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 94 
Gopeewnla Mausingh ceo | os 100 | 100; 100{ 200{ 100; 190; 100; 100; 100 
Gujrara one a wea 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 69 
Guljwarca — eve tee vee 150 150 160 150 | 150 160 150 150 150 
Gurhece vee eee eee 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 680 
Hathoburkulla Khas = ee | ss =| «(1807 180] 180] 180 180 | 180 | 180] 180 
Hathbarecw Ala. eve eee eee 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Horawala vee se | 178 | 860] 860; 360/ 860 8360 360 | 860 | 860 | 360 





( 6 ) © 
No. V.—JUMMA. 








Zillah Dehra Doon. 

16 16 17 18 19. 20. 21. 22 23. | 24. 
Ele;e|e ize] se} s/s) s]s 

co e 

= and =~ ~ -_ — = wae -~_ rm 

peewee | cee | crews | ewe ~ Ee mame | eee eee | aa | eons | eee | eee 


676 | 675 | 676 | 675 | 675 | 6751 675 | 675 | 675 | 675 
350 | 350 | 350] 3850{/ 350] $859] 35:1] 350/ 350] 350 


138 | 188] 188] 188] 138] 138] 188] 188] 138] 138 
WZ] oar2] ade} yi2] 122] wie] 112] 112] 312} 112 
190 | 190} 190] 190] 190] 190] 190] 190! }390{ 190 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
13u | 180] 130] 130 | 1380 fo | 1°07} 180] aga} 180 
90! go 90 9C 90] 90 90| 90 90 90 
21 2) 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 
Ala} aig] 24] ana] 294] aia] 14] aia] aig | 204 
88 88 38 38 88 38 38 38 38 38 
84 84 84 84) 84 84 84/1 44] 8 84 
h 1) il 1} il 11 11 11 11 i 
180 | 180] 180] 180] 180] 1g0] 180| 380] ago | 180 
50 | 650 50 50 50 50 60} 60/ 60 50 
70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 70 
lg 19 19 19 19 19 29 19 19 19 
429 | 420 | 420] 420] 420] 420] 420| 420] 420 | 420 
22/ 22] 22] 92] 22) o3] 22] oo] oo] 22 
56 66 | 66 56 66 56 66 | 56 56 56 
75{ 7] 75) 75} 75} 5} 75) 96] 75] 75 
45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 46 
30 80 30 80 30 30 30] 30 30 30 
29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 29 
28 28 28 23 28 98 28 28 28 28 
880 | 330 380 | 380 | 880] 380] 880] 380] 380] 389 


292 | 292 | 292] 292] 292] 2992] 292] 292] 299 | 292 


25 25 25 26 25 25 | 26 25 25 
75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 i. 75 
210 | 210] 210] 210| 210] 210] 210] e100] e109] 2.0 
800 | 900} 900 | 900} 909] 900] 900] goa! goo | 900 
86 &6 86 86 8&6 86 86 86 86 84 
150) 150/ 160] 1509/1 160] 160} 160] 160] 159] 150 


65 55 65 55 55 55 55 5 55 
2>| 20] 20] 20] 20] ag! wg a ss 
10] 2130} 110} 1:0} any} 210] U0} a0] to 
$75 | 455 | 475 | 475 | 476 | 475| 475 | 476} 475 
40 40{ 40} 40] «4o| 40] 40] 40] 40 


110 
75 


40 


130 130 | 180 139 | 130 180 | 130} 139] 130] 


130 
26 26 26 26 26 26 |. 26 26 26 


26 


290 | 290/ 290] 290] 290| 290/ 2901 990 
260 | 260) 260] 26u| 260| 260| 260] 60 oh 
4/14] 14] 34] a4] as] aa] ual ova 
78) 73! 78/ 78| 78| 78] 73! 7g] 79 
68; 68} 58| 58] 68] ss] ss] 59] 589 
90/ 90} 90] 901 9,] 90] gol 99/0 
222 | 222 | 222] 222] 2221 9923] 992] 2291 909 
94 | 94] 94] 94] ya! 94] 941 941 94 
100} 100/ 100] 100} 100] 100] 100} 1091 100 
60; 60} 60/ 60] 60] 60] 6o| 60! 60 
180 | 150] 150] 150] 150] 150} 1501 1650 | 150 


290 
260 
14 
78 
68 
90 
222 


100 

6u 
150 
680 
180 


680 | 680} 630 | 680] 680} 680] 6380 | 6380] 680 
180 | 180}; 180] 180] 180] 180] 180] 3801 180 
4 4 


4 
4 4 
360 | 360 c60 | 860; 860/ 560] 360] 36)} 360] 360 


6 Q 


860 


360 


25. 26. 27. 
5 | 8 | 8 
oe | m | w 
2|8 {2 
70 70 | 70 
62 62 62 
38 88 38 
6 6 6 
675 675 675 
$50 850 350 
250 | 2350 250 
115 135 1'5 
260 260 26 
180 180 180 
62 62 62 
98 98 98 
6 6 6 
65 55 55 
188 188 188 
112 112 112 
190 190 190 
50 50 50 
40 40 40 
130 130 130 
90 90 90 
21 21 21 
114 114 114 
38 38 38 
84 84 84 
11 11 11 
180 180 180 
59 50 50 
70 70 70 
19 13 19 
420 | 420 420 
22 22 22 
56 56 56 
75 75 75 
45 45 45 
80 30 80 
29 29 29 
28 28 28 
880 | 880; 380 
86 8&6 86 
292 | 292 292 
8 8 8 
25 95° 25 
75 75 76 
210 310 210 
9.0 | 900 900 
86 86 86 
150 150 150 
8 8 8 
55 55 55 
20 20 20 
110 110 110 
475 475 | 475 
40 40 40 
96 96 96 
130 180 130 
26 26 26 
290 | 290 290 
260 260 260 
14 14 14 
78° 78 78 
68 58 £8 
90 90 90 
2223 222 222 
94 94 94 
100 | 100] 100 
60 60 GO 
150 150 150 
680 680 | 680 
18y 180 180 


1889-90. 


70 
62 
88 


675 
350 
260 
115 
260 
180 

62 

98 


55 
138 


190 


475 


130 
26 


290 
260 
14 
78 
58 


222 


100 

69 
150 
680 
180 


360 


1890-91. 





70 
62 
88 


675 
350 
250 
115 


222 


100 

60 
150 
660 
180 


360 


575 
$50 
250 
115 
260 
180 

62 


299 
260 
14 
78 
58 
90 
222 


100 

60 
150 
680 
180 


4 
860 


675 


250 
115 
260 


110 
475 
40 
96 
130 
26 


290 
260 
14 
78 
58 
90 
222 
94 
100 
60 
10 
680 
180 


$60 
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STATEMENT 


Jumma Statement of Zillah 





ooo 








1} 2. 3. 4. 1 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 1. | 12 | as. | 14 
en : 
f2| 8 | 
a ow co \ 
= Po ~ : = 3 oO a o : ca . > oS 
Ee] 9 Name of Village. 2 3 - © gS ° = = o3 = we = 
eg eo) SS 1S) Ss foe be ie ye yo tS 
o # 5 < zs a ~ s = = z o~ ~ 
{| 73 | Hokoomutpore Shankar : 
pore a + | 86 | 180] 180| 180] 180) 180/ 180] 180] y_q] 180] 189 
74 Hurbhujwala soe eee 65 200 200 200 200 20) 209 ANTS) 209 200 200 
75 Hurbunswala «ee eee 162 380 88) 880 880 880 380 880 380 880 38) 
76 Harooul coe eee oe 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
77 | Hurreeawala Kulan wee eee 45 45 45 46 45 45 45 45 45 45 
78 | Hurreeawala Kboord =o» | + 50 50 50 50) 60 50 5) Bn 50 59 
79 | Hurreepore Jodh vee 410 410, 4:0} 410}; 410) 410] 410] 40 avo | 410 | 410 
80 | Hurreepore Zahareea ws, 410 | 410] 410] 410] 410] 4r0] gin | gig | 410 | 410 
81 | Hussunpore «+. vee one 46 4h 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 46 
| 82 | Indrecpore _... oes cee 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
83 | Jakhon Azmnnutt veo | coe 92 92 92 92 921 92 92 99 92 92 
84 | Jakhun Kurrunpore woo | eee 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
85 | Jakhun Nithoo vee | es 80; 30) 89) 30) 80{ 80] gn] gq] 80; 80 
86 | J.khuo Oodeewala bse) sides 24] 24/ 24) 24] oe] 24] oa] of] 24] 24 
| 87 | Jakhon Shibdut caeslh sees 64] 64) 64] 64] 64] Gs] 64) @y| 64] 64 
88 | Jatonwala «= see 38 42 42 42 42 42 42 42 42 42 42 
89 Jeereepanes +e eee eee 60 60 69 69 6) 60 60 60 60 60 
99 | Jessoowala ... ee | 311 | 275 | 275 | 275 | 2751 2751 975 | a75 e75 | 275 | 270 
91 | Jhajra Debee Singh + {?15, | 50] 50| 50} 60| 50| 60] 601 >| 60| 50 
92 | Jhajra Dhoom Singh | J 60| 0} 60} 60) 6| 60| 6} @o} eo| 6&0 
93 | Juguthpore Laddawala «.. 63 | 129] 129] 120] 120] 190] 120] 190 120 | 120 | 120 
94 | Jumooleewala ee eon 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
95 | Kaonlee Gohar | haay | 425] 425 | 426) 425 | 42s) 426 | 425] gos | don] 425 
96 | Knonlee Wuzeer oes 425 425 | 425 | 425 425) 425) 495 425 425 425 
97 | Kaswalee Kotree oe | 47) 150] 159] 150] 1501 69] 150! 180] y50| 180] 150 
98 | Keear Koolee Bhutta ...| 102] 280| 280 | 280| 280] 280| 280| 280] oro | 220 | 280 
99 | Keshonwala «. eee 32 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
j {109 | ihara Kheth w+ we / 11) 26] 26] $6] 26] o6| 296] a6! of} o6| 26 
101 | Khemadoz «= | 31] 68] 68] 68] 68| 68} 68! es| es} 63| 98 
102 | Khera Puchchwa oo | 44) 50] 50} 60] 50] g0| 650] Bol gol go0| 59 
103 | Khera Mansinghwala «| « 83| 33] 38] 38{/ 33] 83! ss| g3| ss] 88 
104 | Khosalpore... -- |. 87] 120] 120] 120] 120/ 190] 120] 190] 329] 120} 120 
105 | Kidarawale Captain Sahib, k 100 70 70 70 70 an 79 70 70 70 70 
e | |106 | Kidarawaln Summun Lal--- 60 6) 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 60 
S$ ||!07 | Kidarpore +» | 126 | 160] 160] 160] 160! 169] 160! 160] 360| 160] 160 
FE | /108 | Kirsalee we vee | oot Wey ow} oat} oat} ogg} oan do oat dd cand} oa] oP 
& }|109 | Kishenpore Dhorun os |v 40} 401 40] 40) go] 40f 40] aol 40] 4° 
2 | |110 | Katee asi “| 10} 40] 40] 49] 40! gol 40} 40] gol 40] 40 
te | 111 | Kotra Kallianpore sas 38 66 66 66 66 68 66 66 66 66 66 
112 | Kotra Suptore oo | 126 98 98 98 98 98 98 93 98 93 98 
113 | Kowlaghir «+ | 144) 2:0] 2001 200] 209| 209} 2001 201] 200] 209} 200 
114 | Kolahul set . | 30/ so} 30} 80} 89] go] so] san] gol so} 39 
115 | Kullianpore «+ ~ | 20] 25] 95! 25] 25] of] 95] 95} os] o3| 25 
116 | Kundholea oe | 891 420] 420] 427| 420] gon] 4201 420| goo | 420! 420 
1 }117 | Kunjah Khalisa » | 178} 149] 140] 140] 140] 140] 140] 140! yao! 140{ 240 
118 | Kurreempure -« | 25) 38] 88] 388] 388] sg] s8| 38| 38, sg| 38 
| 119 | Kurrunpore Khas ne tee 220 | 220 | 320] 22) | 995] 220] 220] 920| 229 220 
120 | Kuthurputhar - {| 39] 6o} 60| 60] 60] 60] 60] 60} 60] 6o| 8 
121 | Langha es | 491 105) 105] 105 | 105] 105{ 1051 105| j05| 108) 105 
122 | Loharwala« {| 65! a2] 12] iw] 2] wi] iw] awl yl a| 33 
123 | Lukunwala Dhoom Singh... 93 180 130 130 130; 130 1380 130 189 130 130 
124 | Lutchmeepore 1 29] 55] 65] 551 55| 55] 65] B85) pB:] b5| 55 
125 | Majhond vs vee | eee so; 801 89; 89] go] so] 80] go} so] 89 
126 | Majrah ‘as | 843 | 6751 575 | 575 | 575] 575 | 675 | 575] 576 | 676 | 575 
127 | Majree sk “+1 80) G4] 64] 64] 64! go | 64] 6s| 6st 641 88 
128 | Makhawala «+ sar. ae 10} 10; 10] 10] yo} 10! 10) a9} aol 29 
129 | Makhraytee «+ gee le nes 10] 10] 10] 10} 10] 10] 10] a9} 10} 20 
| 130 | Malookawala ... +» | 110] 260] 260 260] 260] 260' 960] 260] oer} g60| 260 
181 | Malsee ane vee | tee 85| 35| 831 35! 358] 851 383] gs] 35] 35 
182 | Mandhoowala:.. - | 261 70] 70] 70! 7o} Fo} 70) 7o} wl wo] 7 
133 | Mednipore Budrecpore «| 149 | 168] 168| 168 | 168| 168] 168] 168! 163 | 168 | 168 
184 | Mehunwala... “| 48{ 80] 80{/ 80] 80| gol 80] 8)! go} 80] 80 
135 | Mehra-ka-gaon - 11 16) 16; 16] 16) 16] 16] 16] 16] 16] 16 
136 | Misras Puttee see 36 | 210] 210] 210} 210] 10] 210] 210] 210} 210{ 210 
187 | Mitheebheri ... + | 363 | 850] 3850 | 860] 850] 350] 350] 350] 350 | 850} 350 
138 | Mohibbawala +. - | 84) 65] 65| 65] 65] 65! 65] 65| 65| 65] 65 
189 | Mothronwala + ~ | 254] 275 | 275 | 275] 275 | 275 | 275| 275| 2975 | 275 | 275 
140 | Nardh wee es 16 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 20 
| 141 | Nirunjunpore Batt Sahib:.. 285 | 285 | 285 | 2385 | 285 | 285] 285 | 285 | 285) 289 
142 | Nirunjunpore Kunhaya 287 
Lall = ce 300 | 300| 800] 800} 800] 300| 300] s00{ 800| 300 
(j243 | Nowanuggur Dhorun + | see | 22 22 22 23 22 22 22 22 22 22 


No. V.—JUMMA. 


Dehra Doon.—(Continued.) 





oe TS eee —es wwe a —— — ———s ——E OED a ona nee | Oe 
quae a 


NS rs) 
> & 
x a 
= 2 
180 180 
200 200 
3880 $80 
16 15 
‘45 45 
50 50 
410 410 
410 4lou 
46 46 
45 45 
92 92 
12 13 
30 30 
24 24 
64 64 
42 42 
60 60 
275 275 
60 60 
60 60 
120 120 
16 16 
426 425 
425 425 
150 160 
280 280 
43 48 
26 26 
68 68 
61 50 
33 338 
120 120 
70 70 
60 60 
160 160 
1] 1h 
40 40 
40 49 
66 66 
t 98 
800 |; 200 
30 30 
25 25 
420.| 420 
140 140 
88 33 
320 220 
60 60 
105 105 
12 12 
180 130 
65 55 
80 80 
575 575 
64 64 
10 10 
10 10 
260 260 
35 35 
70 70 
168 168 
80 80 
16 16 
210 210 
$50 35 
66 65 
276 275 
26 25 
285 285 
800 £00 
22 22 
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300 
22 
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300 
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STATEMENT 
Juma Statement of Zillah 


Western Doon. 













































































said Google 











2. 3. 4, 6. 7 8. 9, 10. 11 | 12, 13, 14, 
Bs 
So 
<8 
° “ s . . . . Fa ° . e 
8 [Name of Village. $2 | 8 S 2 = = A eo = 4 = 
g 5) Se ee Se) ele Se eae 
A 3 a = = = m ms = = = x 
—— ——— _—_ — ee OO 
(\144 Nowanuggur Kalalowalee..., 24 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 B5 55 55 
145 Nowagaon see eee 50 84 84 84 84 R4 84 84 84 84 84 
146 | Oodeewala Khas oe eee 119} 120} 110) 4110) ja} Qo se 110 110; 110 
147 | Oodeewala Adhooeewala ++ eee 50 50 50 50 50 60) 50! 50 50 50 
148 | Ovdeewala Kurrunpore .,, | 280) 280) 280; 280; 280) 280 280 280| 280) 280 
149 | Oodeewala Mansinghwala eee 260; 260) 26 260} 260, 260! ge9 260] 260) 260 
150 | Peerwala vee 8 12 12 12 12 12 12 19 12 12 12 
151 | Peleon Nathowala eee 93; 145) 145; 145) 145) 145) 145) ggg! 345] 0145) «145 
152 | Phoolsunnee «+s oa 88 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 59 
153 | Pirohutwala «+ ini 350} 3880; 880; 380} $889! ggo] _ 8ao 380 880 380| 380 
154 | Pirtheepore s+ ees 48 95 95 95 95 . 95) U5 95 95 95 95 
155 | Pithoowala +» eee 68} 122) 212) ate) 12) 112; 112} gag) 3 ana} 02] 112 
156 | Poerwala nee a 16 16 16 1 16 16 16 16 16 16 
167 | Poudeh eee ave 83} 190; 190, 190) 190) 190) 190° yo, 4go} 190) 190 
158 | Pursooleewala eee vee 32 32 32 32 32 32 39 32 32 32 
159 | Purdeedpore Kullianpore,,, 181} 120) 120; 120; 120) 120) 120) yo, 190) 120) 120 
160 | Purdeedpore Suntore one 10 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 g 8 8 
161 | Qutnbpoora «+ eee eee 15 15 15 15 15) 15 IF 15 15 15 
162 | Rajawala eee eee ee 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 
168 | Rampore Bhaowala ee 4) 100 100 100} 100 100 100 100 100 100; 100 
164 | Rampore Kulan e+ | 120] 161/161) 161} 161} 161) 161] gy) Set} = 263} 16 
165 | Rampore Khoord 7 5 8 8 8 8 8 8 | 8 8 8 
166 Kamsahaywala eee | 14 18 18 18 18 18 18 18, 18 18 18 
167 | Ranghurwala «+. eos 163 330 330 330 330 330 320 830 $39 530 830 
168 | Rikhowlee — +. es 28 180 180 180 180 180 lgo 180 189 18" 180 
169 | Rudhurpore «+ ses 150} 194 129) 120) 120) 120 120} 459} 120 120; 120 
170 | Sabhawala s+ eee 192; 400} 400) 400) 400) 400) 400) 4op} 400; 400) 400 
171. | Sahunspore «+ vba 924 330 330 330 330 330 830 880 330 330 830 
172 | Salawala Dhorun ove ees 28 28 “8 28 28 28 28 928 28 28 
173 | Saliawala Oodeewala bi eee 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
174 | Selaneonwala- PP nae 22 92 29 2? 29 92 929 92 29 22 
175 Selangaon see eee ene 26 26 26 26 26 26 26 96 26 26 
176 | Seola Kulan «+. 8 228 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 400 
177 | Seola Khoord is 74; 120] 120) 120) 120) 129] 120) yoo/ 190; 120) 120 
178 | Shahpore Kullianpore ... 120 154 154 164 154 154 154 154 154 154 154 
179 | Shahpore Suntore nee 118 260 260 2hO 260 260 260 260 260 260 260 
41180 | Sherepore + bis 63} 100] 100] 100} 100] 109} 100/ 499, 100; 100) +100 
| 18L | Sheshumbara aes aid 205 205 205 205 205 205 205 205 205 205 
182 | Soornah oe vee &2 201} 200 200; 200; 209 200, gn0| 200 209; 200 
183 | Sudhonwala «+ ese 18 50 50 50 50 59 60, 50 50 50 50 
184 | Sunola eee 1 nen 70 70 70 70 71, 70 0 70 70 70 
185 | Tilwuree ide ve 89' 100} 100; 100) 100) 2100) 100) yoo) 100} 100} 100 
186 | Timlee Chireebcylee oes 36 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
187 | Tipperpore «+ vee 83) 104; 104; 104) 104) 104; 104) 404) 104) 104) 104 
188 | Towlee ue ves 26) 35) 85) 85) 35) 35) 85 5] 35] 85) 85 
Dann. | 
Adhooeewala «e+e aa 580 oes eee tee tee eee eee bee ne eee ose 
Dalunwala see wee 645 eee eee eo | eee see oon are ae vee sed 
Gopeewala ess See 750 a eee ese AP sik Re ot $e eee 
Hatheeburkulla tee ESS8i x0 os ace eee sie a ae a bee 4 
Kurrunpore see eee 729 eee - ane per te eee =o aa *e eee 
' Oodeewala Daen vee BIG! <i eee eos “ see cap ‘cs 53 ase vee 
| Total Khaliseh villages ++ | 15,273 24,887 24,887 |24,887, 24,887 24,887) 24,887) 24.887, 24,887] 24,887) 24,887 
Grants, 
‘Kamil. 
Aunfield nee one eee 337 438 me 589 589 589 589 589 589 589 
Kamil 
Jewungurh +. eee nee 400 401 439) 453 463 473) 474 478 478 478 
| Koloopani — ove eee ne60 73 80 87 94 100 108 114 121 126 129 
Kamil. 
Koonjakargee eee eee 367 375 382 386 387 387 387 887 387 387 
Kamil. 
| Mirzapore e+ vee “ 255 267 277 287 293 298 802 803 303 353 
Tilpoora i eh Teta 68 73 79} = &7 92) 98 105) 111} 114; 118 
Kamil. 
West Hopetown nee ove 1,988} 2,022) 2,043) 2,051) 2.051) 2,051) 2.051! 2,051) 2,051) 2,052 
Total vee | ces 3,483) 3,676] 3,846) 3,947) 3,975; 4,004; 4,022] 4,0:0] 4,048] 4,055 























( 69 ) 
No. V.—J UMMA. 
Dehra Doon.—( Continued.) 
i [ Me | WA. | WK | 1% | 20] a1. | sa] ao | 94°] Be | 86. | 87. 1°28. | 20. | OM 4 BI. 
i a eee i ey | — oqumeemens | queue _—— | ————e el ee 
ele |e |e 1s | 8 2/3/8/8/s/8)/8)e]s | 2 | 3 
° ™~ a) a ° ot a e + wo re ~ nm a 3} = a 
~ ~ ~ ~ oo a oO oO eo a % co a oO 4 
2) 2)/2|/8 || 8 Big (S/F Se) ses | eis 
| | es | ee | | te | eee ee ee | een | | ee 
55 55] «55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55 55} «55 55 55 56 55 
84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 B4 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 84 
340} 120) 120) 110; 110) 120) 130, 220] 120] 110} 1120) 110) 110) 110) 110; 110) 110 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 5 50 50 
280} 280} 280) 280} 380) 280) 280) 280] 280! 280] 980/ 280) 280) 280) 280} 280) 280 
260} 260) 260; 260) 260) 260] 260) 260] 260: 260| 260| 260/ 260) 260) 260) 260) 260 
12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12) 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
145] 145) 145) 145) 145) 145) 143) 145] 145 145) 145] 145] 145) 145] 145) 145) 145 
50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
380} 380} 380) 380) 380] 380| 380} 380} 880, 380) 380| 9380) 380} 880) 380) 3880) 3880 
95} 95, 95) 95) 95) 95) 95) 95) 95] 95) 95/ 95} 95) 95} 95) 95) 95 
112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 112 
16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
190; 190) 190; 190) 190) 190) 190} 190] 190 190} 190! 190|/ 190) 190) 190) 190) 190 
82 32 32 32 3% 32 82 32 82 32 22 32 32 82 32 32 32 
120} 220} 120) 120) 120) 120; 120) 120) 120) 120) 12:1 120] 190; 120) 120) 120f 120 
8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 s 8 8 8 8 8 
15} 1S} 5] 1K} 5} 15] a5} 5] Ss aa] Ss gs} Sas} Sis) sia} 
55 55 fb 55 5 55 55 55 55 55 BB 55 55 55 55 6 55 
100] 100) 100) 100) 200) 100; 100} 400) 100} 100) 09; 100! 100} 100| 100} 100) 100 
161; 161) 161; 161) 16:/ 161; 161) 61} 161/ 162) J6,| 161) 161) 161/ 161) 161) 161 
8 5 8 8 8 8 8 4 a gg 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
830} 38 $30} 330) 330) 330) 330) 330} 380] 830] 330| 330] 330) 339} 330) 880) 330 
180} 180) 180) 180) 180} 180; 180) 180} 180] 180) jgo| 180} 180} 180) 180] 180} 180 
120} 120) «9120; =120) 124) 120) 120) S420} += 120} = 120) +9 199/ += 120] += 120] 9=120/ = 120) +=: 120) 120 
400} 400} 400) 400) 400) 400) 400! 400/ 400} 400) 4no| 400] 400] 400} 400] 400) 400 
33uj 330) 330} = 380) = 3380/9830} = 330) = g30/ += 830f ~=— 380! = ga0} += 83)| «= 880] += 830) += 830] + 880) = 830 
28) 28) 28; 28; 28 23; 28) 98) 28] 28] ‘ov as} 28] 28] as} 28) 28 
4b 45 45 45 40 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
2z 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 29 99 22 22 22 22 22 £2 
26 26 26 26; 26 26 26] 26 26 26-9 26 26 26 26, 26) 26 
40u} 400) 400) 400) 400) 400/ 400) 400) 400! 400 409} 400) 400; 400) 400; 400) 4¢o 
120} 120] 120) 120; 120) 120) 120] 20} 120] 120] 399] zo} 120) 120) 122] 120) 12 
164; 154 154 154 154 154 154 154) 154 154 5: 154 154) 154 154 154 154 
260; 260] 260) 260) 260) 260) 260} 60] 260/ 269] o¢o| 260] 26 | 260) 260) 260} 260 
100} 100) 100) 100); 100) 100; 100} 4090) 100] 100] yoo} 100} 100) 100 100} 100) 100 
208 205} 205) 205) 205) 205; 205) 995] ac5l 2065 205 205} 205; 205) 205} 205) 205 
200} 200] 20-; 200} 200) 200; 200) 900) 200] 2:0) anol 200) 200) 200) 200} 200) 200 
50 50 50 50 50 59 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
70 70 7 7U 70 7 70 70 70 71 70 70 70 70 70 70}. 70 
100 100} 100 140; 100) joo 100 100 100] 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 104 10) 104 104 
35 35 35 35 35 85 85 35 35 85 3h 35 35 35 85 35 85 
ete see see eee eee see eee TT) pee sén oce eee eee eee eee 


24,887/24,887 | 24,887 








539 
478 
132 
387 
303 
12] 


2,051! 2,061) 2,051 


se 


—_—_—_— ———- 


| 24,887 24,887] 24,887) 24,887 |24 887 |24,887 24,887! 24,887| 24,887| 24,887) 24,887) 24,887 24,887) 24,887 
589} 589) 589) 589] 589) 689) 589) 58%/ 589} 689] 589, 689] 589) 6589} 589) 589 
478 a7 473) 478 78 478} 478} 478] 478] 47s| 478} 478! 478) 478/ 478} 478 
amli. 
135] 186] 437; 137 ee 137} 137] 137] 187/ 437] 1s7} 137; 137| 187] 187) = 187 
$87) 887/887) 887; 387/387) 387/ 887| 887] 887/887} 887, 387} 887) 387, 3887 
803} 808 808} 3038} 303| 303} 308! 303} 303} 303] 303] 303] 3808) 808) 803; 303 
aml. 
123} 125) 126 125) 125) 125! 125) 4125) 195! 195| 495 125, 125 125, 125; 125 
; 2,051 2,051 2,051 2,051/ 2,051) 2,051] 2,051} 2,051] 2,051 2,051, 2,051/ 2,051! 2,051} 2051 
4,063! 4,066] 4,069 4,070] 4,070 4,070 4,070) 4,070] 4,070 4070 4,070| 4,070] 4,070 4,070) 4,070] 4,070) 4,070 
| 
he 
vigtized ty GOOGLE , 
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STATEMENT 
Jumma Statement of Zillah 





re 


| Perguonah. 
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pa 
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Eastern Doon. 


EEE 6 Woo SERED GE 


~ 


fe ee ee ee QT Geee® eer OEE GENE CERES Gee PERE eee 


cr mr SS ee 


BO BD BD DO be et ee bt tl fed ee es dt 
OPK CODNAMARHNHCOBNIAAM& wwe | Number. 


. = 
EEE SASS Ph RP = SS SS, 2 SS SE 


tS tw bo bo bd BO 
Oona wp 


30 





3. 4. 5 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 32. 13. 14 | 
a ee ~ TES ptm gererm = | SEES | aN omereecess | eee | geese | cee | age 
3 
“g]os | 
to @ © 
Sg | 3 
_ Name of Village. a Z| 2 os 3 2 ei se x “ é 
mb - 6 | § elie lr lets t& | = 
» rt co ot ol o ~n ya] 
ger a lS/e /e 1/8 |e ]/B | sl} sls 
Adooeewala Khas es 190 190 190 190 190 190 19” 190 190 190 
Akurbanee Bhilung eee eee 40 40 40 40 40) 40 40 40 40 40 
Amwala Kurrunpore woe toe 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Amwala Upurla coe | tee 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 23 22 22 
Amwala Maijla -« eon | eee 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 23 22 22 
Amwala Tarla -.. woe vee 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 
Asthul ane eet wee 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Bandawala —s«-. vee coe 1 Al A 11 11 11 ll 1 J1 
Baota eee eee eee 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Beebeewaln cw was 10 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Beerpore Khoord ne 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Bhaneeawala --. eos 85 90 90 9. 90 90 90 90 90 90 
.Bhogpore tee sae 158 220| 290 220 220 220; 220 220 220! 93920 
Bhop utwala Kulan ees 40 36 36 36 36 86 3h 86 36 36 
Bhoputwala Khoord eee 8 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Rhundareowala coe | cee 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Bhunghlana eee ove 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Bhutber ase eis 164, 209) 300] 200 200i 200; 200; 200) 299} 300 
Bhutt nwala eee e0e 20 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Birmawala ooo eee ove 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Bishenghur... ee 11 10 10 10 10 310 10 10 10 10 
Bolandawala Nagla ove 86 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
Boxerwala —seee vee 10 11 1) 11 1) 3 il 11 11 11 
Buddreepore «. vee 182} 275) 275) 275 975) 275] 276} 275| 275) 975 
Buderna Kulan soe | ee 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Buderna Khoord sie on 5 5 5 5 5 5 6 6 5 
Baderna Munjla woe | oes 3 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Bugdah eae mani 5 Gae 7 7 7 9 7 7 9 7 7 
Bujhect eds jae ae 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 60 
Burronwala Rampore esi 31 45 45 45 45 45 46 45 45 45 
Chalung a sale Sees 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Chironwala =o acer) ieee 36 86 86 36 86 36 36 36; - $6 
Chowkeo Seron eee | cee 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Dalunwala Chuk eek aes 6 6 6 8 6 6 6 6 6 
Danda Dhorun agicily: Sas 30 30 30 80 80 30 30 30 80 
Ditto Kudaneewala coe | tee 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Ditto Lakhond shack! <ese 189} 180} 180 130} 180; 180; 480} 180) 180 
Deeswala soe bee 20 1g 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Dhalwala eve eer 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Dharkote say re err 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Dhorun Khas... oes ee 180 180 180 130 230 180 130 180 18¢ 
Dbundaolah ooe ere eee 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Doodlee eee eee 60 50 50 50 50 50 50 5u 50 60 
Dooeewala = «ss é 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Dwara see vee 88} 200} 200; 200 300] 200} 900) g00/ 200) 9200 
Futtehpore Tanda ee 50 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 
Ghesurpurhee «- aa 14 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 21 31 
Goomaneewala aes 30 85 35 35 85 85 85 35 35 85 
Gudhool wea ove 238} £90) 290} 290 290! 290) 990) 9290) 290! 290 
Gujrara Mansinghwala see | ove 50 50 50 50 5C 60 60 60 50 
Gujurumee-- oe. | cee 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Gurhee vee ee 81 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Haldawaree —»« an eee 10 lo} 10 10) 20 46 10 10 10 
Hansouwala ++ oe $0 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Hatwala ses sali ees 3 3 3 38 3 3 8 3 3 
Harchawala ++. re 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Hurrawala — «ve ‘aa 21, 120) 120; 120 120} 120) 120; 120) 120) 190 
Hurreepore Kulan ca "4 72 72 72 92 72 72 72 72 72 
Hurecpore Khoord a 5| 10| lo} 10 10} = 10) 0} tof ss: 0) 10 
Hureepore Nawada oon 17 36 36 86 36 36 36 36 36 86 
Indurpore — os. w. {| © 20 2 20| 20 20} 20; 90) 20 20; 30 
Jagathbkhana eee eee eee 8 8 8 8 8 8| 8 8 8 
Jewanwala = se ons 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Jhakar eee es ses 2 2 2 9 2 9 9 2 2 
Kalagaon ooo te eae 24 24 24 24 24 24 34 24 34 
Kalee Mithee +. es $2| 28] 28} 28 28} 28 28} 28) 28! 98 
Kalereegard oe ace ooo 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 16 
Kaloowala — ve “i 15 26 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Kanhurwala os. vee 96 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 80 
Khorawala «ss deel, aes 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Khothar eoe eee eee 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Khutkore, Kulan coe | ose 3 3 3 3 8 3 3 3 3 
Khutpore Khoord sae” sea 3 3 8 3) 8 3 8 3 3 


( 71) | 
No. V.—JUMMA. 
Dehra Door..—( Continued.) 





5 | 8 

$15 

Se 
190 190 

40 4 

10 10 
22 2 
22 22 
90 90 
16 16 
li 11 
14 14 
12 12 
10; = 10 
90 90 
220 220 
36 36 
10 10 
12 12 
10 10 
200 200 
16 16 
10 10 
10 10 
65 65 
11 11 
276 975 
8 8 
5 5 
2 2 
7 7 
50 50 
45 45 
80 80 
36 36 
40 40 
6 —«B 
30 30 
40 40 
130} 1380 
18 18 
10 10 
2 2 
180 130 
16 16 
50 50 
20 20 
200 200 
45 45 
21 21 
85 85 
390) 290 
60 50 
16 16 
80 80 
10 10 
40 40 
8 3 
6 6 
120 120 
72 72 
10 10 
86 36 
20 20 
8 8 
8 8 
2 2 
24 24 
28 28 
16 16 
25 25 
80 80 
12 12 
10 10 
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STATEMENT 
Jumma Statement of Zillah 
2. 3. ihe Pe heel Sh et ee le | 21 | 18. 
8 
Y as } ss 
vw O © 
% © © 
be es > . - . s « 
Name of Village. S Sia oa @ = = s o * 3 
B/S /E/ES 8 l/s) 8 |e) 5 
Khyree Kulan + oe 35 35 35 35 85 35 85 35 
Kbyree Mausinghwala 4. |» 80} 80 30} 380} 80}, —S 0, ~S 80 
Khyrwan Kurrunpore = ++ | ws 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Khyrwan Malkote BY eas 6 6 6 6 6 - 6 
Kirsalee vee eT es 52 52 52 52 52 52 
Kishenpore = «+e ee 15 20 20 206 20 20 20 20 
Kodhall i cee 6 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Kotee eee pas eee 32 32 32 $2 32 82) 32 
Kotela eee vee eee 8 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Kuhiwala tes tes 37 44 44 44 44 44 44 44 
Kuknawah eee eee 13 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Kulhan Kurrunpore tee eee 26 26 26 26 26 96 26 
Kulhan Mansinghwala vie tx 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Kundholee ove ‘an vee 62 52 52 52 52 52! 52 
Ladhpore eee pee 380 65 65 65 65 65 65! 65) 
Ludwakote oe eee vee 12 12 12 12 32 12 12 
Lutcheewala «+. tee 25 38 38 38 88 38 38 38 
Mahomedpore ««« ‘ 15 30 30 80 30 80 30 30 
Meanwala we oe 33 75 75 76 75 75 75 75 
Miroteh aad bas ive 82 32 2 82 82 32 32 
Missurwala Kulan nee 32 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Missurwala K foord ane 11] 23) S38 28) 28| os] 98] 28 
Mobkumpore Kulan eee 16 22 22 22 22 29 22 22 
Mohkumpore Khoord nee 56 90 90 80 90 90 90 90 
Mujhara eee eee tee & 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Mungloowala «.- see | nee 14 14 14 14 14 14 14) 
Naheen Kulan oe eee 14 14 14 14 14 14 14, 
Naheen Khoord vee | oes 3 3 3 8 8 8 3 
Nagul Hatnala vee 20 24 24 24 24 94 24 24 
Nagul Jowalapore .. 34 48 44 44 44 44 44 44) 
Nalapanee sad eee eee 86 36 36 36 386 86 36) 
Nalee Kulan ,,, eee 60; 105; 105 105) 105) 105) 105| 106) 
Nalee Khoord eee 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Newadabh ove a: 61 54 54 54 54 54 54 64, 
Nooreewala = ess eee eee 35 35 35 35 35 35| 35 
Nukrondah ... one 100 72 72 72 72 72 72 72 
Nunoor Khera-«. eee ves 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
Nuthunpore + «| 154) 240/ 240 240/ 240] 240 240) 240 
Nuthwawala ... 25 60} 140) 140 140; 140] ao} 140) 140 
Palee o06 os 8 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
VPhagsee eee oes 7 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Phandoh rr ie 10 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 
Phulswa bsg i 10 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
P hurtee eee vee 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Poostaree eee 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Puleyd id ee . | 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Raepore Jowala =a 180| 180 180} 180} 180} 180) 180 





Raepore Hursurun 150} 150! 150} 150) 150 








Raepore Mehur vee | nee 160; 160; 160] 160} 160} 160} 160} 160 
Raewala as see 142} 180} 130) 180) 1280) 180] 430] 430} 180 
Ramuuggur Danda vs 45 90 90) 90} 90} 90} go} go} 90 
Raneepokree ++. ‘a 98} 200) 200; 200) 200! 900| 900] 900) 200 
Raneewala ee vee wee 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Rethwangaon ces vee | tee 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Sahubnuggur ,,, ae eee 34 oe 34 84 84 34 34 34 
Samyandgaon «.« vee | eee 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Sangteeawala Kulan oe 55 55 50 55 55 55 55 55 55 
Sangteeawala Khoord ew 39 43 48 48 48 48 48 48 48 
Sarnugdhurwala - 18 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Sateonwala ee 35 30 30 30 30 30 30 39 30 
Serkee ‘ae ta Be 12 12 ly 12 12 12 12 12 
Serkhett soe eer fxs 5 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Shahnuggur Khas 6 ;a1| 220} +120) 120} 120) 420} 120] 120) 120 
Shahnuyger Chak vee } 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Shampore _,,, **! 103; 100/ 100/ 100} 100| 4 oo] 100! 100! 100 
Sindhwalgaon ... air, Saas 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Sondhonwalee Dhorun 9 ++ | es 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Sondhonwalee RnB Hrs) eu 15. 15 15} 15 15 15 15 15 
Sowra Sero wlee as 4.0 40 40 40 40, 40 40 40 
Sundhurwala «. eve | one 45 45 45) 45 45 45 45 45 
Sungaon eee ee 18' 18 18} 18 18 18 18 18 
Suteylee Ghirwall eer ae § 6 6) 6 é 6 6 
Telay tee eee see 15 15 ae) 13 a5 15| 15 15 





said Google 
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No. V. JUMMA. 
Dehra Doon.—( Continued.) 




















Sisgisisgigié 

sigigisgial¢ 

co ec co oc ce CO 

= = owe we re =e 
85 35 85 85 
30 30 $0 $0 
20 20 20 20 
8 6 6 G 
52 52 52 52 
20 20 20 20 
18 18 18 18 
$2 82 $2 $2 
8 8 8 3 
44 44 44 44 
18 18 18 18 
26] 26 26 26 
20 20 20 20 
52 52 52 52 
65 A 65 65 
lz 13 12 12 
88 38 88 38 
80 80 80 80 
76 75 75 78 
82 $2 82 $2 
48 48 48 48 
28 28 28 28 
22 92 22 32 
90 90 90 90 
5 5 5 & 
14 14 14 14 
14 14 1¢ 14 
8 8 8 $ 
24 94 24 24 
44 44 44 44 
36 36 36 $6 
105 105} 105) 1065 10 105 
8 8 3 8 
64 54 54 54 
$5 2 35 85 
72 73, 72 72 
2° 25 25 25 
24. 240) 240) 240 240} 240 
140 149} 140) 140 140} 140 
12 19 12 12 13 12 
12 19 13 12 12 13 
12 19 12 12 13 12 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
5 5 5 5 5 5 
4 4 4 4 4 & 
10 10 10 10 10 10 
180 189} 380! 180 180} 180 
150 150} 150) 160 160} 150 
160 160} 3160; 160 160| 160 
180 189] 180) 180 180} 180 
90 90 90 90 90 90 
200 300} 290) 300 200; 200 
10 10 10 10 10 10 
8 3 38 3 8 3 
34 84 84 34 $4 84 
2 2 2 2 2 a 
55 55 56 55 55 55 
48 48 48 48 48 48 
20 30 20 20 20 20 
80 30 30 30 80 80 
12 12 12 12 12 13 
8 8 8 8 8 8 
120 120} 120! 120 120} 120 
10 10 10 10 10 10 
100 100; 100} 300 100} 100 
18 18 18 18 18 18 
6 6 6 6 6 6 
15 16 15 15 15 16 
40 40 40 40 40 40 
45 45 45 45 45 45 
18 18 18 18 18 18 
6 6} .si«é@8’ 6 6 6 
15 15 15 15 16 15 








Kastern Doon, 


Ct” 








Grarrs, 
Chuktoonwala ss 
Markham ese eee 
Ranipokrie ove eee 


Total Eastern Grants = «»- 


Grand Totale of Khaliseh 
villages: vee 


Of Grants on Russadee 
Terma bes 


Total eee 








. Thanah Hatnala eee 
Thewah eos } ove 
Timleo. Mansinghwala = «s 
Tungoleeghur ve | 
Turla Nagul-+ os 

Danes. 

+ Dhorun Daen-«< oes 

. Mansinghwala sol 

" Malkote Maqus isi 


Total of Khalisgh villages, | 
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STATEMENT 

Jumma Statement of Zillah 
4. | 5. 8& | 9 | 10. { 12. | 1% | 18. | 24 
is ——eeee | ee ores | eee (eee | ee | eee a ———> 
oy e 
w 8 G 
os 
& > <4 . 
22) 8 S 
2 © o 
37| 3 a 


ce | 


331 


147 


367 


845 








31,6387 
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No. V.—JUMMA. 
Dehra Doon.—(Concluded.) 





15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. | 22. 24. 25. 26. | 27. 28. 


eee | | ene | eoeeemes | eee | eee: | eeecemmew= | eeemeeeeee | cence | ccm |e eee | ee | eee | eee | Cee 





Soe eS be ee oe os Ss be) Se 138 

Sfelaieigigia]¢é ei/gi5s ,3| 32 

|e he | See ioe be els /8|el]e 

Gia —_—e | wee? | eee | ae | ce | comer ne | eee | ee | oes | cmememee | cence | eee | ee 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


12} 12) ag} Sas} sos] sa8 


60, 60; gol 60] 60, 60; 60 60} 60} 60} ¢o} ey 





owes | eee, | Cone | ees | commen | Oe | eee | gee | ees | Cee | Oe 











341, 841) 9341) $41; 341) 841) 841} $41 $41| 84:i} $43} 3841] 84: 





$41; 841) S41 





3,179) 1,179 1,179! 1,768] 1,768, 1,768! 1,768| 1,768| 2,210) 2,210] 2,210] 2,210] 2,310; 2,210] 2,210) 2,210) 2,210 


437) 487) 437) 487) 437, 487| 487] 437| 487| 437] 437| 437| 487] 437| 487) 487/ 487 


TEED | CE | aE | GEEEGGEMSS oma | qe | Oe 


6,018 6,028) 6,026] 6,616] 6,616] 6,616| 6,616] 6,616] 7,058] 7,058] 7,058] 7,058] 7,058] 7,068] 7,058} 7,088) 7,058 


eee. ¢ eee 


——e 


nee | ee | eee | eee | gees | eee | eee | neers | ee | —"Qneeee | eee | eee oe ee que | ee Se 


37,655 — 37,663) 38,253; 88,253) 88,253) 38,263] $8,253) $8,695 38 ,695| 38,695] 88,695) 38,695| $8,695) 38,695) 38,695: 38,695 





C. A. DANIELL, 
- Superintendent. 




















o 
qi°, 
a | § & Names of Villages. 
P|) as 
E | 2° 
eo eee 
( 5 Ajjubpore Kulan, ae 
6 | Ajjubpore Khoord, ... 
7 | Ambaree, eee 
8 | Ambeewala, ee 
9 | Bajawala, ... ave 
| 10 (| Bahmunowala, eee 
12 | Bahadurpore, eos 
| 27 | Bolakeewala, 
- 28 |. Bugrial Mutursil Pultun, 
39 | Chookoowala, tee 
41 | Dalunwala Khas, bee 
' 46 | Dhakranee, 
| 50 | Dhoomipoora Gungbewa, 
53 | Dhurmpore, eae 
| 63 | Gopeewala Khas, ... 
69 | Guhree, ... vee 
74 | Hurbhujwala, eee 
| - 75 | Hurbunswala,. we 
79 | Hurreepore J odh, a. 
80 | Hurreepore Zaharea,... 
83 | Jakun Agmutt, aay 
85 | Jakun Nithoo, dee 
86 | Jakun Oodeewala, ... 
, 87 | Jakun Shibdutt, ist 
© 95 Kaonlee Gohur, eee 
5 96 | Kaonlee Wuzir, at 
101 | Khemadoz, as 
a 103 | Khera Mansingwala, 
re] lu7 | Kidarpore, ase 
al 109 | Kishenpore, u 
3 | 113 | Kowlagir, exe 
= 119 | Kurrumpore Khas, ... 
| 122 | Loharwala, ca 
126 | Majrah, ead 
130 Malookawala, “a 
184 | Meonwala, bee 
137 | Mitheeberee, oes 
189 | Mothronwala, ae 
14] Nirunjunpore Batt Sahib, 
142 | Nirunjunpore Kanyha Lall, 
143 | Nowanuggur Dhorun, 
144 | Nowanuggur Kalalonwals, 
146 | Oodiwala Khas, 
147 | Oodiwala Adhoeewals, 
148 | Oodiwala Kurunpore, 
149 | Oodiwala ee 
158 | Pirohutwala, 
154 | Pirtheepore, eee 
155 | Pithoowala, éna 
158 | Pursooleewala, oes 
167 ; Ranghurwala, nee 
176 | Seola Kulan, wis 
177 | Seola Khoord, 
[ 179 | Shahpore Suntore, 
| Total of Western Doon, ... 
13 | Bhogpore, wae 
f 24 | Buddreepore, vee 
| 31 | Chalung, oes 
49 Gudhool, one 
50 Gujurummee, ove 
; | 57 | Hurrawala, ee 
a 92 | Meanw -ala, : 
= 96 | Mohkumpore Kulan, 
©}! 97 | Mohkumpore Khoord, 
7, 131 | Nuthunpore, eos 
c<4j{ 120 | Raepore Jowala, 
pa 122 | Raepore Mehur, zi 
mn 125 | Raneepokeree, ase 
= 182 | Sarungdhurwala, ,.. 


Total of Eastern Doon, 
Total of Western Doon, 


Grand Total, 
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STATEMENT NO. VIIL—FORM A. 


CanaL IRRIGATION Forms A. AND B. 





Area cultivated, 
including fal- 


low. 


10 
189 
92 
225 
158 
8 
545 
235 
188 
251 
336 
224 
223 
10 
37 
83 
37 
180 
192 
611 
109 
156 
31 
268 
347 
121 
188 


ieee 


11,475 


358 
390 
205 
376 
146 
203 
244 

27 
191 
302 
288 
254 
328 

35 


3,460 
11,475 


_—_—_—_——_— 


14,935 





is 


irrigable 
by canal. 


Area 





235 
22 
251 
304 
191 
223 
10 
20 
R3 
37 
180 
193 
17 
75 
87 
4 
268 
347 
66 
162 


7,267 
a 


72 
100 
5 

2 

1 
203 
40 
20 
8 

. 121 
43 
28 
140 
35 


81g. 
7,267 





8,085 


Pond jumma, 


w 
= 


675 
850 
250 
115 
260 
180 

98 
180 

50 
380 
292 
900 

55 
475 

90 
680 
200 
380 
410 
410 

92 


24 


425 
425 
68 


160 


200 
220 

13 
575 
260 

8u 
350 
275 
285 
300 

22 

55 
110 

60 
280 
260 
381) 

95 
112 

32 
330 
400 
120 
260 





12,854 


220 
175 
80 
290 
50 
120 
75 
22 
90 
240 
180 
160 
20U 
2U 


1,977 
12,854 





14,831 


Portion of jum- 





ma attributable 
to canal irri- 
gation. 
Remarks. 


175 
116 
5 
150 
90 
125 
' 130 
8 
15 
50 
20 
120 
110 
8 
32 
32 
9 
140 
177 
40 
105 


4,459 


18 
75 
2 
1 
1 
35 


288 
4,459 





4, A ee ee 


EEE A. DANIELL, 


Superintendent. 
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STATEMENT NO. VIII. 


= ALIENATIONS. : 
A.Statement showing the result of Alienation of Estates, 1848—1866, in Zillah Dehra Doon. 









































1 2 3 4 5 
| 
g 3 b DETAILa OF CASBS. DBTAILS OF CAUSBS OF ALIBNATIONS. 
Fs | 2. at 
; A % O tions o 
3 S 2 i Se 7 fmchals, o By private transfer, 
Sj | 42 | 32 | 2 
3 § By decree 
33 Ga 38 : Seg Total. | of Civil bs 
3 a 3 3 dq a 3 Court. 
3 oa 33 Al 2H Sale. | Free gift, 
ed a 
aX | 2 Z, } 4 ig 
EEE. en Een joe oe 
350 131 259 60 81 118 259 3 3 344 10 





B.—Statement showing the Circumstances of the Value and Jutwna: 


4 | 5 | 6 7 


Or PRIVATE. SALES, 





1 3 8 



















Or SALES BY DECRBE or CrviL Covrr. 








Value Percentage of Percentage of | Remarks. 





Jumma. . Jumma, Value, jumma 
realized. | Jumma to value. | fo: walua: 

Rs. la. {p.| Bs. ja./p.| Rs. | a | p. | Bs. \* Pp. Rs, fajp.| Bs. | a. |p. 

496 10;0/5,251 |;O/0 8 1 9 | 8,884 | Olo 88,662 | 0| 0 10; 014 






























C.—Statement of Rates Realized in certain Sales in Zillah Dehra Doon. 









































1 | 2 | 3 ‘ | s| 6 | 4 | a | 9 
pee ee, 
‘ Cases of alienation of small patches of 
Cases of alienation of whole Mehals, | ‘cultivated land. 
@ 4b 
z . % g i Sieg 3 3 
3 £ 4 236 e © 
% | Malgoozareearea| Value obtained | 2 8 | wy 1233 2 3 
“ 8 |. |¢as B a Remarks. 
2 in acres. on the whole. s g 3c os zg. 
zl gS l|gises| 2 g 
3 gs3| 
a 6S Zl<d > a 
Rs. a. | p. | Rs. ja. ip Rs. |a.lp.| Rs.| a p. 
6 1 
Paar 0| ° | 73,248 | o| of 8 [8 fio] |"** | 20087 Jol] 17 | 10] o| 
D.—Statement of Cases of Parties to the Alienations. 
1 2}|3 | 4 8| 9 }10} 11/12] 13(14)15]/16|t7/18/19| 20/01! 92 
Qe = —eee_=_—V|qee = errr nr oe ete ae et eee | | ee cme | eure 
zg $114 
Details of sellers and 3s |. 4 . ; | Ll 8 
purchasers. ee B|8 Elsi Sle lglelg (2 elgiale | 
Bl e|s ergs |g ie |elg |e ale Slelals S 
ea) —Q MlOlaisiz Sid Mid iOim! & 
Qaeneee 6G eee | ewe | | oe | re | oe fe ee fe | cee | cee | re | ee | ce | oe | ee ee) 
Sellers, eee ose eee ove 8 141 49 10 5 6 4 1 3 1 2 1 1 ] earl coo 1 1 959 
Purchasers, ee6 “gee eee 91 31 -§1 3 1 1 eee l 5 1 1 1 eee oo 2 l cool ee ® 959 
ee | mene | ee | cman | nee | cee | eee | eee er] 
Total, we seo oe | 99 [172 {100 | 73 | 21 113 |6/61/4)] 2/8/2183 2 1]71);2/1)1)] 1]- 618 





C. A. DANIELL, 
Superintendent, 
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From Secretary to Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, to the Commis- 
sioner, Meerut Division (Docket No. 75 .—Dated Allahabad, the 28th February,. 
1866. 


In reply to No. 64, dated the 19th February, 1866, conveys the 
Board’s approval of the rates proposed to be adopted for the revision of the settlement 
of Zillah Dehra Doon, 


W. C. PLOWDEN, 
Secretary, 


From Commissioner, Meerut Division, to Secretary to Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, Allahabad (No. 64). —Dated Meerut, the 19th February, 
1866. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward for the orders of the Board of Revenue, 

a letter, in original, from Mr. C. A. Daniell, Settlement Officer 

Revenue Department. of Dehra Doon, on the subject of the rates proposed to be 
adopted for the revision of the Doon Settlement. 


2. I beg to add that I have full confidence in the correctness of the rates now 
proposed by Mr. Daniell, after much experience, and the acquirement of much minute 
local information. 


3. The return of the original enclosure when no longer ‘eeyiived': is solicited, 


I have, &ec., 


_F. WILLIAMS, 
Commissioner, 


From Settlement Officer, Dehra Doon, to Commissioner, Meerut Division, (No. 450). ? 
—Dated 9th February, 1866. 


Srr,—I have the honour to submit the statement of village “ rates” which I 
propose should be adopted for the revision of the Settlement of the Doon, especially, 
with reference to the introduction of the permanent settlement in certain portions of 
the district, and in all other circumstances, to make the “rates” more suitable to the 
rents which have been judicially fixed, as well as to certain contract or “ theka’ rates 
which have come lately considerably into use. J have to note that there are still 
14,938 acres held by cultivators who pay in “ kind;” to 12,693 acres held by cultiva- 
tors who pay cash rents, either determined by “ pottahs” or held under lease or con- 
tract ; also that 7,688 acres are held in “ seer,” i... cultivated direct by the proprie- 
tors—the total sultivation being 35,319 acres, 


2. At the time of settlement in 1862-63, assumed rent-rates were fixed, from. 
which revenue rates were deduced ; these were sent, up together with the usual settle- 
ment papers and report to you. J have had many opportunitjes since 1863 of ascers 
taining how far these rates suited the circumstances of the district, particularly in de- 
termining the cash rents in 1865 ; and, as far as I can judge, they appear to have fallen 
very fairly on the ordinary, and by far the greater number of the villages. Jam, how- 
ever, not satisfied with them for the Ist-class, or best class of villages; and as it is 
with this class especially that revision of assessment for permanency will be made, J] 
have carefully tested the rates of the settlement, and now offer for approval a new 
acale, which I feel sure will answer well for the basis of the permanent assessment of 
the villages especially under review. 
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3. You, Sir, are aware, that the determination of equitable rates for the Doon at. 
the time of the settlement was a difficult operation. I had to lean entirely on my lo- 
cal knowledge, and experience gained in the settlement work, and on what I could 
gather from close inquiry, and such tests as I could make in comparing various villages 
with each other. There were no “rates” existent to act as a guide. Previous to 
the Survey of 1839, all hereditary tenants became entitled to hold their lands at three 
annas per local beegah—no matter of what class the land was, or where situated. 
It was of course, necessary, to fix fresh rents, but I found that nothing satisfactory 
could be done until the assessments were made. I mentioned this to Mr. Muir, who 
was of opinion, that it would be better to fix assessments from which rates would be 
amicably determined than to force rates to which neither party would agree; therefore, 
I had in that instance no determined or customary rates-of any value as a guide to go 
upon : also two-thirds of the cultivation was carried on by tenants paying in “ kind,” 
and about one-fifth was held in ‘‘ seer.’’ I had certainly the statements of the former 
assessments, but these were of no value where the village “‘ status’ had altered consi- 
derably during the last 10 or 20 years, which was the case with all the Ist, and very 
many of the 2nd-class villages. 


4. In working out the village rates of settlement, I selected a batch of average 
villages of each class—each having average quantities of each sort of soil and crops—and 
estimated for each batch of villages of each class separately approximate “ jummabun- 
dees” or ‘* rent-rolls,”’ and distributed the sum total of the “ rent-rolls” of each batch 
of villages over the different sorts of soil in that batch, and formed thereby the “ soil’’ 
rates. These, again, were applied to several other alleges which had not been included 
in the original batches, and, where necessary, were modified or improved, and in the 
end the corrected ‘6 yates” were adopted for the basis of assessments. 


5. In fixing the settlement rates, I made them out according to the “ sorts of 
soil’”’ only, without recording rates for “ irrigated” and “ unirrigated” lands separately, 
and made a note on the English statement of each village, showing how much of the 
whole I attributed to canal-irrigation. In forming the new proposed rates, I have 
made them out for each soil under the headings of “ irrigated” and “ unirrigated.” 
As will be seen, I have kept to one set of rates for each class of villages in “ roslee” 
and “dakur’ soils; their similarity for assessment is in fact borne out by the results 
of rent-rates lately judicially fixed, and by what 1 have learnt by observation. At the 
time of settlement I recorded separate rates, but the difference was little more than 
nominal when the rates were applied; and now that I have doubled the former details 
by separating the “irrigated” from the ‘dry’ rates, I find the details are as minute 
as can be wished for. I have also, in the present proposed rates, included all the former 
4th-class villages in the 3rd class, for much of the difference in the rates of settle- 
ment resulted from there being no irrigation at all in the 4th-class villages ; and now, 
that I have separated the “‘ dry” from the “ irrigated’ rates, and, as will be seen, have 
brought the poorer “roslee” rather more on a par with the “‘sankra” soil, I find I 
can readily take in the 4th class and amalgamate it with the 3rd, and I have, there~- 
fore, done 80. 


6. I wish to bring the subject of “tea” rates to your notice. The orders under 
which I work declare that tea shall be charged no more than cereals. At settlement, 
as a rule, I estimated the rate at Rs. 2 as a “‘rents” rate—making a jumma of Re. 1 
per acre. This was considered by Mr. Muir and yourself to be low. I have in the 
new proposed rates classed “tea” with the better descriptions of crops grown in ma- 
nured or ‘‘meesun’”’ lands, and * tea” lands will fall under the “meesun’”’ rates. I would 
urge that no especial rate be made for tea, but would recommend that tea-land should 
be classed, as I have done, with ordinary “‘meesun,” and bear the same rate as garden 
produce, tobacco, and manure-grown wheat and oats. It is quite sufficient for the re~ 
cords to show that at the time of assessment the land is manured, and, therefore, it is. 
classed with, and bears the rate of “‘meesun”’ land, rather than base a particular porkom 
of the assessment on the fact of certain lands caine under tea cultiyation. 
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7. The following forms give the rates I fixed at settlement and the revised rates 
which I now propose, together with certain details showing on what basis the several 
rates are formed for each class of villages :— 


lst CLASS VILLAGES. 
. | Form A. 
Showing the Rates proposed for 30 years in 1862-63. 


ge a 
































Soil. Area. Rate. Value. 
Acres. Rs. a p. Rs. 
Meesun, eee eee eee 2,102 2 8 oO §,255 
Roslee and Dakur, ove sik 6,316 110 5 10,428 
‘Sankra, - su see 505 012 0 879 
Total, a ay 8,923 ee 16,062 
Form B. 
Showing the Rates now proposed for Permanent Settlement. 
ag eS Se 
Soil. Area. | Rate. Value. 
Acres, Rs. a. p. Rs. 
Irrigated, asi 2,072 8 8 0 7,252 
Meesun, Unirrigated, a 30 2 0 0 60 
Roslee and Da- ¢ Irrigated, ss 4,460 2 4 0 10,035 
kur, { Untrnigsted, - 1,856 140 2,820 
rrigated eee 333 140 291 
Bankra, = | Unirrigated, ee 272 012 0 204 
Total, eee eee 8,983 oe9 20,162 





(a) From out of the above area, there are 1,635 acres held under “ pottahs,”’ at 
an average of Re. 1-15-1 per acre, and yielding Rs. 3,178. 


(5) Also an area of 3,000 acres, having a portion (1,7 Nd acres) held under ‘lease 
or contract, and the remainder (1,300 acres) held in “ seer” or khoodkasht by the pro- 
prietors, and bearing the same class of crops. This area I estimate yields an average 
income of Rs. 3-8-0 per acre, giving a value of Rs. 10,500. These portions (a and 3), 
include all the best lands and highest class of crops (including 1,046 acres of tea, 386 
acres of cane, 330 acres of garden produce, tobacco). 


(c) The remaining area of 4,288 acres, I estimate yields an average of Re. 1-8-0 
per acre throughout, and gives a value of Rs. 6,432. 


The result is as follows :— 





Valued at. 
(a) 1,635 acres, =». see «. Rs. 3,178 
(s) 3,000, - sa vee gy: 10,500 
(c) 4,288  ,, sii a wes yy~—«6,482 
Total, 8,923 acres, Estimated value, ... Rs. 20,110 





In Statement (B) the area of 8,923 acres, when distributed and rated according to 
the soils, was estimated to yield Rs. 20,162. The difference on the whole, between 
the “soils rates”? and the estimated value of land according to (a), (0), (c), beng Rs. 52. 


2np CLASS, WESTERN DOON. 
(A) Rates proposed in 1862-63. 








Soil. Rate. 
ice =e eee 
Rs. a. p. 
Meesun, eee eae 112 0 
Roslee and Dakur, e eee eee eee 1 & 58 
Sankra, ee ace ose oe e0e 012 O 


a 
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— (B) Rates now proposed. 





Soil. ; Rate. 
_ Rs. a, p. 
: Irrigated cus <a 38 00 
Meesun, eco eee eee { Unirrigated, en 8 0 
, Irrigated, eee eee eee 12 0 
Roslee and Dakur, vee oo Y nicrigated, i. - as 120 
Sankr Irrigated, ewe sae “é 120 
ener) * 2 Unirrigated, 011 0 


Exemplar.—Twenty-seven average villages of this class contain as follows, ac- 
cording to (A) Statement :— 





Soil. Acres. Rate. Value. 

Ra. p- Rs. 

Meesun, sa eas oes aa 272 112 0 476 
Roslee and Dakur, ose ee ues 5,878 1 5 5 7,868 
Sankra, ae es ee ei 189 012 0 143 
Total, eee ee¢ 6,389 eee 8,486 





In the same villages, according to (B) Statement :— 











Soil. Acres. Rate. Value. 

Rs. a p. Rs. 

M Trrigated, eee sal 102 38 0 0 306 
CenUns oe Unirrigated, ... si 170 18 0 255 
Irrigated one ies 2,184 112 0 8,822 

Roslee and Dakur,... { Unirrigated, ... me 3,694 120 4,156 
* Trrigated a — 16 1 2 0 18 

Sankra, : ; Unirrigated, ees eee 173 012 0 129 
Total, Mi <i; 6,339 Yielding Re. 8,686 


In these villages there are (a) held under pottahs 343 acres, yielding Rs. 618, 
averaging Re. 1-12-10 per acre; and (5) 484 acres held in lease, yielding Rs. 886, 
averaging Re. 1-13-3 per acre ; and (c) 480 acres of highest class of crops cultivated in 
. “seer,” valued at Rs. 1,365, averaging Rs. 2-13-6 per acre; and lastly (d) Rs. 5,032 
acres ‘“‘batae” lands, averaging Re. 1-2-6 per acre, and valued at Rs. 5,818. The 
result is as follows :— 





Value. 

(a) 343 acres, ... eae .. Rs. 618 

(6) 484 ,, bes age coe ~=65,~S «886 

(c) 480 99 ace eee eee 99 1,365 

(ad) 5,082 ,, Gs oe eos g:=C«, 818 
Total, 6,339 acres, Value, Rs. 8,687 


ED ERED 


According to the (B) Statement, the rated sum is Rs. 8,686, or Re. 1 less than 
the sum deduced above. 


2nD CLASS, EASTERN DOON. 
(A) Rates proposed in 1862-63. 








Soil. Rate. 
Rs. a, p. 
Meesun, ooe eee eee ooe eee , 1 40 
Roslee and Dakur, eee eee eee peo eee 1 2 0O 
Sankra, ove vee ooo vee eee 012 0 


Le SESSA SSEETESNGRSSAP ase 
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(B) Rates now proposed. 








Rate per acre. 
Rs. a. p. 
( Irrigated : ; ‘eg a 2 8 0 
Meesun, mee Unirrignted, : ‘ eve ve 140 

. i e ° ooo ane 

Eoslee and Dakur,.{ Gnitrigated, : a. <= = 015 0 
Irrigated, oe eee oe 1 00 
Sankra, { Unirrigated, : fe es 012 0 





Ezemplar.—Twenty-one average villages of this class, contain as follows :— 
Under (A) Statement. 





Soil. Acres. Rate. Value. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. 
Meesun, eos we ‘ 365 1 4 0 456 
Roslee and Dakur, Ses Pr 2,750 120 3,094 
Sankra, see ee : 818 012 0 614 
Total, 3,938 4,164 


Again, under (B) Statement the same villages are rated as follows :— 














Soil. Acres. Rate. Value. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. 
Irrigated 2, 176 28 0 440 
Meesun, oe j Unirrigated, ae 189 1 4 0 236 
Irrigated, es 963 1 8 0 1,443 
Roslee and Dakur,.. { Unirrigated, se 1,787 015 0 1,675 
rrigated, eos 139 100 139 
Sankra, re ; Unirrigated, ... 679 012 0 509 
Total, 8,933 a 4,449 


In the above villages there are (a) 664 acres held under pottahs, yielding Rs. 938, 
average Re. 1-6-9 per acre; and (b) 590 acres on contract and lease valued at Rs. 885, 
average Re. 1-8-0 per acre; and (c) 2,679 acres estimated to yield Rs. 2,595, 
bearing an average rate of Re. 0-15-6 per acre. The result is as follows :— 





Value. 

(2) 664 acres, or sss «- Rs. 938 
(5) 590 ,, sei sie oe gg ~S 885 

(c) 2,679 ,, ee i weeny -25095 
Total, 3,933 acres, oe au Value. Rs.4,418 








According to (B) Statement the 


Rs. 24 on the whole. 


sum required being Rs. 4,442; difference 


3rD CLASS, WESTERN DOON. 
Form A. 
Showing Rates proposed in 1862-63. 


a ET 











Soil. Rate per acre 
Rs. a. p. 
Meesun, eee ee 1 8 0 
Roslee and Dakur, eee es 0 15 10 
Sankra, cae eee eee ooo eee 0 10 0 
—— a es 
Form B. 


Showing Rates proposed now. 





Soil. Rate per acre 
i a a i 
Rs, a p. 
Irrigated, oo oe oe 2 8 0 
Meesun, ‘ Unirrigated, : : eu 1 60 
Irrigated, aN “a 1 8 QO 
Roslee and Dakur,. § ee oe eos 014 6 
1ga ’ ee ee 100 
Sankra, : ‘ Unirrigated, : 012 0 


( 84 ) 


Exemplar.—Forty-two villages, containing a cultivated area of 3,906 acres, return 
according to Form A. Rs. 3,320, and under Form B. Rs. 3,828. Out of the 3,906 acres, 
2,029 acres are held under “ pottah,” and return Rs. 2,033—bearing an average value 
of Re. 1 per acre. I estimate the remainder, or 1,877 acres, to bear a value of 12 annas 
per acre, yielding thereby Rs. 1,395. Nearly all the better class of lands are those 
which® are held under pottah, and much of the land included 
in the 1,877 acres is land which has been deserted by hereditary 
occupants, and thrown on the zemindar’s hands for cultivation. 


* §.¢., 2,029 acres. 
































The result of the above is :—~ 

Value. 

2,029 acres, ees ai nea oe Ra, 2,033 

1,877 99 eoe ee@ eee eee 399 1,395 

Total, 3,906 acres, ... abs Value, ... Rs. 3,428 

which sum agrees with the sum rated in Form B. 
38rD CLASS, EASTERN DOON. 
Form A. 
Showing Rates proposed in 1862-63. 
Soil Rate per acre. 
Rs. a, p. 
Meesun, gee eee see oo eee tee 12 0 
Roslee and Dakar, vee ins ees eee eee eve 015 9 
Sankra, as ‘de a bes ie . 010 0 
FORM B. 
Showing the Rates now proposed. 
Soil. Rate. 
Ra. a. p. 
Irri ted, eee eee ee 
Meesun, ~ om | Unierigated, 17 =. .« 1 6 0 
Boslee and Dakur, wf Varese . 2 = O14 6 
| ed ee 

Sankra, as so f Uacticated, } 13 ; 





Being the same as for the Western Doon. 


Exemplar.—Forty-three villages, containing a cultivated area of 2,720 acres, are 
estimated under Form A. to yield Rs. 2,126, and under Form B. Rs. 2,281. 

Out of 2,720 acres, there are 1,712 acres held under pottahs, and yielding Rs. 1,581 
—giving an average of Re, 0-14-9 per acre. I estimate the remainder, or 1,008 acres, 
to yield a value of Rs. 700, giving an average of Re. 0-11-1 per acre. The result is as 
follows :—= 


Value. 

1,712 acres, 98 ea: oe Rs. 1,582 

1,008 99 eee eee eee 99 700 

Total, ... 2,720 acres, coe Value, ... Rs. 2,282 


which agrees with Form B, 
I have, &c., 
C. A. DANIELL, 
Settlement Officer, Dehra Doon, 





Department IV., 
MiscELLANEOUS, 
REVENUB. 


Present : 
H. 8. BaD Esa., 


an 
R, Susson, Esq, 


REPORT 


ON THE 


DIRECT MANAGEMENT OF THETERAI DISTRICT 


FOR THE 


REVENUE YEAR 1873-74. 


No. 64, dated Allahabad, the 2nd February, 1875. 
From—. C. Buck, Esq., Off. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces, 
To—C. A. Exxiorr, Esq., Secretary to Government, Nurth-Western Provinces. 


Sir,—I am desired to submit for the information and orders of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor the report on the direct management of the Tarai district 
for 1873-74. 


2. The Superintendent argues, and the Commissioner agrees with him, that the 
present system of direct management is far preferable to that of zemindari tenure, and 
holds that Government having for so many years carried on such management “ is 
bound to continue it until it can be fairly established as almost a ryotwari system,’’ 
or in other words until the tenants are prepared to accept in a body a fixed rent in 
money on their holdings with heritable and transferable rights therein ; but many 
years will elapse before the tenants are ready for this. 


3. The Board consider that the Superintendent’s disquisition is hardly in its 
place in an administration report. But he is right in pointing out how the manage- 
‘ment differs from that of estates held cham io the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
The ‘estate is virtually a Government one—t.e., Government is directly the landlord, 
and certainly the time has not yet come for the conferment of the proprietary rights 
‘Row vested in Government on other parties. 


4. The income of 1873-4 is made up of the following sums :— 


Land revenue, — wns cae ss Rs. 1,717,704 — 
Excise, eee ae cae Sas » 15,710 | 
Drugs, des ‘ue ee a> * as 5,162 
Registration fees, eve oe ae s 315 
Judicial fines, oes eee ees - 766 
Ten per cent. cess in Kashipur, wee fey » 10,039 
Iucome of direct management after payment of 

revenue demand, see 5 a » 1,42,811 





The last’ item is credited under “ miscellaneous land revenue” and brings up the 
total to Rs. 3,44,508. 


5. On the expenditure side Rs. 98,301 represent the cost of direct management 


_ while the surplus of the income of the direct management (less Rs. 50, paid as a 


pension to the widow of a native doctor) is credited to the Tarai Surplus Fund, the 
moneys of which are spent in improvements in the district. 


6. The decrease in gross receipts as compared with the previous year is 
Rs. 4,149-2-10, of which Rs. 2,000 is due to decrease in excise, and the rest to a falling 
off in some items derived from direct management. 


7. The income of 1281 is over Rs. 30,000 less than that of 1279. 


8. <A balance of Rs. 946-7-9 on the current year’s revenue demand fs outstand- 
ing in some villages which have been resigned by Raja Sheoraj Singh of Moradabad. 
1 


2 TARAI DISTRICT. 


These villages were with one exception entirely waste, the only item of income having 
been sayer receipts. Claimants for them have however appeared, and should they be 
put in possession they will pay in the balances. 


9. The ten per cent. cess has been included under head “ land revenue.” This 
course is open to objection, and the Superintendent has been desired to avoid it in 
future. 


10. The excess rents after payment of land revenue were Rs. 11,845 over those 
of last year and the increase is attributed—(1) to the favourable weather which resulted 
in bumper crops and no failures; (2) to higher prices, for where rents are taken by 
kankut they are affected by such rise; and (3) to higher rents, which were generally 
freely accepted and were rendergd advisable by the heavy canal water rent due to 
Government, which is collected in a lamp sum with land rent. 


11. There were no land revenue balances outstanding at the commencement of 
1281 Fasli, but there were rent balances amounting to Rs. 1,035-13-0 of which 
Rs. 589-7-9 were collected during the year. 


12. The receipts from forests were less by Rs. 9,530 than in the previous year. 
This decrease is attributed to the necessity of closing all timber cutting and giving 
the forests rest. 


13. The advances made for seed in 1868 were all collected last year. 


14. The decrease under excise and drugs is about Rs. 2,000, and is attributed to 
the gloomy prospects of the rice crop at the time the auctions were held. 


15. At the close of para. 5 the items in which there was decrease or increase 
are shown, and in para. 6 is shown the income of each pargana for the year under 
report as compared with that of the two preceding years. 


16. Paras. 7 to 29 contain a very interesting description of each pargana, the 
tenure of the land comprised in it, its population, area, number of villages, state of 
crops therein, during the year, system of collection of rent (in cash by kankut or by 
plough rate) and financial results which for the whole district, including cesses, are 
thus summarised “ revenue’ (including cesses) was Rs. 1,81,743-10-3 collected from 
648 villages, and after payment of revenue the surplus rents from 424 villages 
amounted to Rs, 88,387-5-1. 


17. Para. 30 deals with a comparative statement showing the entire expenditure 
of the district for the past three years. 


18. In para. 31 the Superintendent explains his system of advances which are 
made in sums varying from Rs. 7 to 12, and in para. 32 he describes the nature of his 
charges for “‘thatching.” . On a new arrival determining to settle, a hut is built for him, 
and one for his cattle. He has to thatch these, and sometimes advances are made to 
enable him to purchase bamboos and grass. These huts cost from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 4 
each. 


19. Paras. 34 to 37 relate to salaries and allowances and the two succeeding 


ones to canal arrangements. 


20. In paraganas Rudarpur and Kilpuri the canals are supervised by the Public 
Works Department, and in all other parganas by the Superintendent himself. In vil- 
lages under direct management, land and water rents are collected in one sum. 


21. Repairs of the village channels are executed in all parganas under the Super- 
intendent’s orders. Each village is responsible for the clearance of the channels within 
its boundary, and the headman 3 is responsible if the charges made for the work are found 
excessive. pie 


' 22. The total outstandings of rent revenue, takavi, thatehing, and loans amount 
to about Rs. 40,000, and the whole sum is considered “ easy .of collection.” 
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23. “The year of report was a favourable one for immigration,” and there has 
been an increase in the number of ploughs in each pargana. The number in 1281 
was 14,996 against 13,952 in 1280 Fasli. 


24. It is this immigration of which the district officers in Rohilkhand complain, 

and which makes it so difficult for zomindars to meet the Government demand in the 
Pilibhit and Paranpur Tahsils. 

25. Details of the rainfall are given in para. 51, from which it will be seen that 
the fall was barely half that of 1280 Fasli. The rains, however, are described as having 
been timely though small ; securing the cotton, sugarcane, and maize, while irrigation 
helped on rice where water was available. 

26. The death rate was 32:2 per mille. 

27. The cultivated area in 1281 was 619,873 bighas, or 18,860 bighas in excess 
of the area cultivated in 1280 Fasli. Thus, it appears that the number of bighas to 
each plough is over 41, but the size of the bigha is not stated, and the Superintendent 
has been asked to furnish this information. | 

28. Mr. Macdonald’s report is a very interesting one, giving an excellent account 
of the Tarai country, and of his judicious administration of it. The -results of his 
management have been most successful, and the Tarai parganas are fortunate in their 
Collector. The report, which is pleasant reading as well as instructive, will be printed 
in the “‘ Revenue Reporter.” 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
E.. C. BUCK, 
Offictuting Secretary. 


No. 1267, dated Camp Huldwani, the 16th December, 1874. 


From—THE Commissioner, Kamaun Division, 
To—Tue Srorprary TO Boarp or Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward Mr. Macdonald’s report on the direct 
management of the Tarai District for the year 1873-74. 


2.» I quite agree with Mr. Macdonald in considering that the only hope of making 
the Tarai what it may and ought to be is to keep it under direct management until the 
acclimatized cultivators are prepared for a ryotwari settlement, and any attempt to 
sell in zemindari tenure, by which speculators only look to interest on the money paid, 
would be the ruin of the parganas. Under such a system it would only require about 
ten years to make it the shooting-ground it used to be 25 years ago ; whereas by good 
direct management the Tarai will improve every year. 


3. Mr. Macdonald has gone into details so fully that it appears unnecessary to 
offer any farther remarks. The Board will perceive what an intimate knowledge this 
officer has of his work, and that extends to every village. The peculiarities of every 
one are so well known that Mr. Macdonald has no difficulty in disposing correvtly of 
every report that is submitted during the months he is absent from the Tarai, and 
the people have such perfect confidence in his arrangements that they feel satisfied 
whatever he orders is the best arrangement that could be made. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


H. RAMSAY, 


Commissioner. 


: 


Revenue Dept. 


Revenue and Rent. 


Direct management as 
opposed to zemindari, 


Direct management or 
zemindari, 


¢q . _ TARAI DISTRICT. | 


No. 403, dated Camp, Kashipur, the 24th November, 1874. 
From-—J.C. Maoponatp, Esq., Superintendent, Tarat District, 
To—Masor-Geverat H. Ramsay, C. B., Commissioner, Kumaun Division. 


Sir,—TI have the honour to forward the administration report on the direct man- 
agement of this district for the year 1873-74, ending 30th September, 1874. 


2. It is necessary to explain that I have already submitted the revenue adminis-_ 
tration report with statements for the revenue year as required by the Board, with 
my No. 337, dated 19th ultimo, and that this might more properly be termed a report 
on the rent administration of these tracts under direct management. Yet, practi- 
cally speaking, it is next to impossible to separate revenue and rent in these tracts, 
where they are both paid in together. There is also very great advantage in review- 
ing the entire transactions of the district, inasmuch as the figures of each branch of 


the administration can, for the year under report as well as the ‘previous year, be 


explained ; and yourself, the Board of Revenue, and Government, have before them. 
statements which show what the district pays to the State under land revenne, excise, 
Registration, and the other imperial items ; what those tracts under direct manage- 
ment pay as rent, what the cost of such direct management is, and what remains 
after defraying the cost of such management to be spent on improvements, such as 
drainage, roads, dispensaries, &e. 

3, It is not uncommon to speak of this rent management in the Tarai district 
as “ kham tahsil”; and to do so is perhaps to mislead, leaving some, perhaps, under 
the impression that the period fixed by law (Section 159, Act XIX. of 1873), viz., 
fifteen years, under which estates are generally directly managed, would sev tho close 
of such management, and that there were parties to whom the estates under direct 
management would, at the term of such period, be made over. This is not the case 
in these tracts. The management is certainly direct, and it is so because those parties 


‘with whom the estates were first settled failed to carry out their engagements and 


resigned their rights — being too glad to get rid of them. Government found itself 
encumbered with the management of properties almost ruined by want of supervision, 
and inhabited by a population reduced by grinding landlords to penury. This, coup- 
led with a total neglect of the simplest engineering rules, had covered the district with 
swamps which increased the unhealthiness of a sickly tract, and had filled it with wild 
animals. The Government took the properties in hand, and, after a most liberal 
expenditure of capital, have so established them that they now pay the State its revenue 
demand in each branch, defray the cost of a management conducted with a view to 
provide liberally for such management, and givea surplus for improvement. 


Jam aware that this success has aroused perhaps feelings of Jealousy on the 
part of those holding small property in a somewhat similar climate, and bordering on 
the Tarai; and they have, with some support on the part of their own officers, argued 
that the time has arrived when these tracts should, like those in their neighbourhood, 
be settled, and that Government shouid retire from holding them directly, The finan- 
cial result of this arrangement would be that, of every hundred rupees of income 
Government now receives, forty-five would be handed over to some one who would 
be responsible for the payment of the other fifty-five. And more than this; there 
being none on the properties themselves who have a right to such a position, the 
estates would probably be put up to auction, and the purchasers would generally be of 
the Sahukdr class. The money brought in by such auction would no doubt be a 
handsome sum, and a return, to some extent, for the sacrifice of the 45 per ‘cent. 


But the result to the tract would be that a great number of the Tharus in the 
east would return to Nipal, and the new settlers of the west, seeing no chance of 
obtaining that for which they migrated, would become disheartened and look out for 
other homes. Ido not contend that the residents of the tract are yet prepared for 
any other management than that which at present exists ; but I hold that Government 
having for so many years carried on such management, is bound to continue it until 
it can be fairly established as almost a ryotwari system; or, in other words, until the 
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tenants are prepared to accept in a body a fixed rent in money on their holdings, with 
heritable and transferable rights therem. At present many of the tenants are not 
ready for this; and assessments actually take place on each crop, so that many years 
must elapse ere they will be ready. 


Further, under the present management, funds are available to provide against 
any emergency. If seed fails, it can be arranged for; if cattle die, advances can be 
maile at once for the purchase of .fresh stock ; and if crops fail, the assessment made 
at once provides for such failure. 


I vonsider it most fortunate for the district itself, that there are so many estates 
in which the profits are available for their improvement, instead of being swallowe’ 
up by a useless and generally discontented portion of the community; and that a 
management which has for so many years succeeded, should be left to work out the 
object for which it was started, viz. the general improvement of the tract, and the 
education of its tenants until the latter may hold landed rights in the former. 


4. The entire income and expenditure of the district were each Rs. 3 ,44,508-5-3, 
and are thus compared with the totals of previous years :— 


Fasle. A. D. Inoome. Expenditure. 
Rs. a. sp. Rs. a. ip. 
1278, .. 1870-71, ws 2,95,869 8 11 2,95,869 8 11 
1279, ... 1871-72,  ... 8,74,719 14 5 8,74,719 14 5 
1280, ... 1872-78, ... 8,48,657 8 1 3,48,657 8 1 
1281, ... 1873-74, av. 3,44,508 5 3 344,508 5,3 


The income of 1873-74 is made up of the following sums ie ‘ 


1. Land Revenue, a .. 1,71,704 8 38 
2. Excise, (and balanees Rs. ‘15+15-8), eis -- 15,710 5 6 
3. Drugs (and fines Rs. 50), oat es 3,162 0 0 
4. Registration fees, ove sos se 314 10 0 
5. Judicial fines, ee sae ‘ee 766 3 3 
6. Ten per cent. cess, ove see. ee §«=©10,089 2 0 





2,01,696 13 0 


having been paid into the treasury during the year, under their different heads of 
account, and agree with the statements forwarded to the different controlling authori- 
ties; and the sam of Rs. 1,42,811-8-3 (the income of the direct management after 
payment of the revenue demand) being credited in treasury under “ Miscellaneous 
Land Revenue,” making the total of Rs. 3,44,508-5-3. 


Of the expenditure, Rs. 98,300-12-11 represents the cost of direct management, 
and is debited in treasury under the head of “Charges on account of Government 
Estates ; while the surplus of Rs. 44,460-11-4 has been debited in treasury under 
the head of “ Allowances to District Officers” in the imperial accounts, and credited 
to the Tarai Surplus Fund in deposit account in the treasury; the moneys of which fund 
are spent in improvements in the district, and are separately reported upon. The 
charge of Rs. 50 is the pension of the widow of a native doctor, and is shown under 
the head of ‘ Pensions” in the imperial accounts. These make a total expenditure of 
Rs. 1,42,811-8-3, being equal te tha income from direct management after payment 
of the revenue demand; and when added to the items of imperial revenue—wtz., 
Rs. 2,01,696-13-0 paid into treasury, make the total expenditure Rs. 3, 44,508-5-3. 
The decrease in gross revenue or income, as compxred with the previous year, is 
Rs. 4,149-2-10. Of this nearly Rs. 2,000 is due to decrease in excise, and the rest 
to a falling off in some items derived from direct management. 

2 


Total income and expend- 
iture. 
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Details of income. 5. The following statement exhibits the income in detail under the several heads 
of account :— 


Comparative Statement of Income in detail. 





Land revenue,! Fy cess rents |Balance of land 











Year, ee after payment | revenue and | Forest dues. eri 
Pp of land revenue. renta. : 
cess. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a p. 
1278, ice w. |1,57,786 0 0 5,119 6 7] 18,243 6 9] 6,382 : 10 
1279, eee eee 11,72,091 O O 183,859 6 O| 25,754 9 ? 6,860 3 0O 
1280, bes coe (1,82,690 2 O 1749 2 7 17,089 O ll 6618 1 3 
1281, e vee {1,81,743 10 8 589 7 9 7,559 1 O 6,941 1 2 
Takavi Thatching | Seed advan- 
Year. Bazars. |advances re- jadvances re- ces Recredits. Excise. 


covered. covered. recovered, 


Eee: | ee ff eee | eee meee fl Le ee 








Rs. a. p| Rs. a p.| Re a pj Rs. a p| Rs. a p| Rs a p. 


1278, vee ce 11,012 18 10 |32,3871 18 2} 615 3 11/14,910 2 10/12,766 4 7] 7,983 4 O 
1279, ooo coe | 1,925 14 3 | 48,749 11 6/2,586 18 8 [5,425 14 3 14,835 9 91183620 0 O 
1280, eee oe | 1,852 15 10 | 30,495 10 1) 672 6 811,575 11 8 | 3,612 12 11 | 17,466 10 8 
128], ove . | 2,239 56 2127,580 15 6) 478 8 7 oes 6,570 4 7/15,710 5 € 





Registration| Judicial | Miscellane- 











Year. Drugs. | Income-tax. dues. fines. ous. Total. 
a ee 
Rs, Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. pjRs. a p.j Rs. a p Rs. a p. 
1278, eee vee 2,304 {3,178 13 4] 206 4 0} 566 0 017,516 4 O 2,95,869 8 11 
1279, oe ese 2,544 |3,228 15 2] 216 8 O 645 9 91]3,718 2 4 8,74,719 14 5 
1280, ae .. | 8,670] 92 3 6 | 827 6 0/480 8 0 {3,922 7 9] 3,48,657 8 1 
128], eee eee 3,!62 eee 314 10 0 766 3 3 3,515 7 6 8,44,508 5 3 





I have altered this statement slightly this year in accordance with the orders of 
the Board of Revenue contained in para. 4 of their No. 19, dated 21st February, 1874, 
to your address, and received with your No. 174, dated 24th idem, ordering me to 
show revenue and rent distinct. Under land revenue (see my revenue administration 
report) there is a balance of Rs. 946-7-9. Last year the revenue collected was 
Rs. 1,82,690-2-0.or the full demand. There remains to be collected in Pargana 
Kashipur a balance of Rs. 946-7-9, which accounts for the difference in this year’s 
collections—viz., Rs. 1,81,743-10-3. I have entered fully into the reasons for this balance 
in my revenue report, and it will be sufficient to state here that it was owing to some 
villages having been resigned by Rajah Sheoraj Singh, ©.S8.1., at term of settle- 
ment, which has expired in that pargana. The villages were made over to him some’ 
ten years ago in farm by the Collector of Moradabad, in consequence of the default 
in part of the original holders. When the rajah, at the expiration of his farm, 
resigned them there were numerous claimants, and I found it necessary to examine 
closely into the title of claimants ere I put them in possession. I therefore myself 
held possession of them, and had not, at the close of the year, concluded the enquiry. 
The villages were, with one exception, entirely waste, the only item of income having 
been sayer receipts. This caused a balance at the close of the year. Should the 
claimants be put in possession they will pay in the balances. Should their titles not 
prove sufficiently clear, the case will form the subject of a separate report. 


With the exception thus noticed, the revenue demand is the same as that of the 
previous ycar. I have included the 10 per cent. cess under this head, because by 
having a separate column for it the statement is unnecessarily lengthened, 
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_ The column to which IJ have alluded as entered under orders is headed “ excess 
rent after payment of land revenue.”’ In parts of the tract under direct manage- 
ment the revenue demand is assessed in one lump sum. The collections are of 
course made for each village separately as per rent-rolls; and as my other expendi- 
ture permits, I pay the instalments of land revenue. When I say “ other expendi- 
ture,” I mean the canal officer’s water rents, takavi advances, repairs to irrigating 
channels, repairs to wells, feed of elephants, &. For instance, supposing the land 
revenue instalment for December on estates under direct management is Rs. 5,000, 
and my collections are Rs. 7,000; but I have to meet the following demands for 


December :— 


Water-rents Rs. 1,000, takavi Rs. 2,000, elephants Rs. 500, salaries Rs. 400, 
and other items Rs. 100. These must be paid, otherwise the current work stops. 
From the Rs. 7,000 collected, after paying this Rs. 4,000, I have only Rs. 3,000 
left to meet the land revenue instalment of Rs. 5,000, which must consequently be 
paid in the following month. Under the old system, I mean before all the receipts 
and expenditure were passed through the treasury books, these moneys were kept 
in the deposit account, and I paid m my revenue demand from it, The change 
was made under the orders of Government No. 28A., dated 11th January, 1866, when 
it became necessary to show all transactions in the imperial accounts. The old sys- 
tem may have been irregular, but it was very convenient. I therefore term these 
sums “ excess rents” after paving land revenue. For the year under review these 
amount to Rs. 88,387-5-1, as against Rs. 76,542-4+3 of last year, or an increase of 
Rs. 11,845-0-10. There are three reasons for this increase, which briefly summa- 
rized are—(1) less rain, (2) higher prices, and (3) higher rents. 


Less rain.—The rainfall in the district being less where irrigation was available, 
the rice crop was fair, and the cotton and maize a bumper crop. Cotton and maize 
pay from three to five annas per acre, and in many villages the eustom is, with both 
these crops, that in event of their failing suddenly when young from excessive rain 
the cultivator is allowed to plough up his land sharp for some other crop. This year 
there were no failures, and the rents were paid by most with ease, so that where irriga- 
tion was available, as it is in Parganas Gudarpur, Rudarpur, and Kilpuri, the rents 
were of course larger; for we had rice crops as well as cotton and maize. Again, 
less rain gave a good spring crop. Cultivators who had prepared their land for the 
late rices, but owing to a failure of rain did not plant, reploughed the land for wheat. 
This reploughing improved the land, it had rest, and the wheat was good. Again, 
in the Tarai, a small rainfall means less sickness, and if at the time of ploughing for 
spring crops there is less sickness, the result is a larger area cropped.’ 


Higher prices.—Prices rose, and where rents are taken in kind, or after the 
kankut fashion, they are affected by such rise. Accurate data will be found 


further on. 


Higher rents.—I found it advisable to raise rents in some villages. I had a heavy 
canal water:rent to pay to the canal officer, and after examination of the villages 
affected, and consultation with the tenants and their headmen, I raised my rents with- 
out a single objection of any weight. Objections were made both on paper to me 
while camped in the parganas, and viv voce ‘while in the villages. Where made by 
the better class of cultivators, the reasons were explained why the rents were raised, 
and they were generally satisfied. Where made by the very poor class, a reference 
was made to headmen of villages in person, and if necessary the rise was put off; and 
in some cases the Jand, on examination, was found so very inferior to other lands that 


the holders were allowed to pay old rates. 


Tn some cases the tenants gave petitions in a vague way, with a hope that they 
might by some strange chance or fate get off this rise. When this was the case, a 
summary order to the effect to pay up sharp was sufficient. 
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Balances, Balances of land revenue and rent.—Qn the land revenue demand of last year 
| there were no balances. There were rent balances entered by me last year, thus :— 
‘Land rent balances for 1280, Fasli, es oo. Rs, 862 14 0 
Ditto ditto for previous year, ... ose 9, 172 15 O 
Rs. 1,035 13 0 
Of this Rs. 589-7-9 have been collected, as will be explained further on. 
Forest dues and pasturage. The receipts from forest dues and pasturage show a decrease. It is sufficient here 


to say that for the benefit of the district, I have found it necessary to close all timber 
cutting. There are places where, as in Bilheri, some fine timber, sufficient for some 
of the wants of the Tharu community, can be grown if the forest has rest; and to 
produce this it must have rest. 


The rise under “ Bazars’” is due to an increased number of shops rented, as 
_ vel as the imposition of the usual zemindari cess on one situated in Bazpur. 


Takavi recovered. : The recredits under “takavi’” and “thatching” are slightly under those of last 
| year. In some villages where no irrigation was available it was not advisable to press, 
for payment. This was chiefly in Bilheri, and some villages in Kilpuri where the 

crops were light. 


Seed advances. The advances made for seed in the year 1868, were all collected fact year. 


Excise and drugs. Under excise and drugs the decrease is about Rs. 2,000. At the time when the 


auctions were held for the farms, the idea prevailed that the rainfall had so affected 
the rice crop that cultivators would not be able to afford to spend the usual amount at 
marriages and fairs. This told on the auctions, and resulted in the decrease. 

















Miscellaneous. Registration fees are stationary. Fines show higher, and miscellaneous, which 
includes the balance of the pound fund, is slightly under last year. 

On the total income there is a decrease on last year of Rs. 4,149-2-10. Under some 
heads there is an increase, while under others the decrease is larger. It is thus seen :— 
Decrease. 

Rs. a p. 
Revenue, she See see oe 946 7 Q 
Rent balances, aes as eve «- 1,159 10 10 
Forest dues, eee eee eee eee 9,529 15 11 
Pasturage, see soe eee » O77 0 1 
Takavi, eee eee eee eee eee 2,964 10 8 
Thatching, | eee eee eee ‘eae 193 14 1 
Seed, eee eee eee eee ; eee 1,575 11 8 
Excise, eee . eae: eee eee eee 1,756 5 2 

Drugs, eae eee eee eee eee 408 Q 0 oe 
Income Tax, was wis ae re 92 3 6 
Registration, sie’ eae ove wis 12 12 0 
Miscellaneous, ses abe a ww. 407 O 8 
Rs. 19,623 11 11 

 Enorease. 

Rents, yy ) eee eee eee eee 11,845 0 10 
Bazars, eco eee eve eee coo 386 ‘5 4 
Recredits, eee ene eee eee 2,957 a 8 
Fines, eee ee0e eee eee eee 285 ll 3 
Ra 15,474 9 | 
Decrease on last year, ». 4,149 2 10 
Total, Rs. 19,623 11 11 

eee statement of 6.. The income of each pargana for the year under report, as compared with 


Parganawar, that for the two preceding years, is exhibited in the following statement :— 
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1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8, 
Land revenue Balance of Past 
Pargana. | Year. including Rents. land revenue) Forest dues. ‘ai mer Bazar. 
cesses, and rents. Mes. 
Rs. a p| Rs. a& p.| Rs. a p/| Rs. a. p| Re a p| Re. a p. 
1979, .../1,05,808 1 9 wes ies 1,409 13 8 - or 
Kashipur, 1280, se: 1,15,427 2 0 eee eon 1,24 16 1 ee eve 
1281, ...]1,14,480 10 8 es a 1,495 2°6 ee a 
1279, ...{ 20,061 0 0 | 16,419 9 117,588 0 0 |9,598 7 8| 1,888 3° 6] 1,155 12 11 
Bazpur, “} 1280, ...} 20,061 0 O/| 18,272 23 911,165 15 7 11,993 15 2 1,969. 6 O| 1,119 8 6 
1281, 20,061 O O | 20,679 13 4) 503 11 6/1,028 15 1 1,882 11 2] 1,882 8 4 
1279, a. 5,806 0 0/ 93839 9 912,243 9 8$/1,619 18 4 683 1 9 76 11 «6 
Gadarpur, 12r0, 6806 0 0O/;12,u8! 8 6 eee 1,409 t O 675 1 9 8115 $ 
1281, .. 6,806 0 0/13,5"0 11 8 ase 876 5 9 693 1! Oo 47 2 0 
1279, ...| 19,464 9 0 /11,769 13 10) 9,481 15 6 | 8,069 15 41] 1,017 15 6| 171 1010 
Rudarptr, 1280, ...) 19,464 0 01/14.268 4 6 vee 6,476 14 10] 1.031 83 0O 198 8 1 
1281, ...| 19,464 0 0(20,178 6 9 ~e 2,034 6 8 886 ll 90 296 6 lo 
1279, ... 4,627 O 0/11,417 10 0| 1,550 18 83 1/1,604 11 oO ee] 56 6 197 0 0 
Kilpuri, 4 1280, ...| 4,627 0 O| 9,495 8 O| 224 7 6/1,159 9 2 708 8 6| 18! 0 0 
1281, ... 4,627 0 9 | 14,442 0 O 85 12 8 766 9 8 840 15 0O 227 9 O 
Wanak- 1279, ...| 9,406 O OO} 1,727 7 6 eco 428 2 6 660 1! 0 ose 
mata. 1280, eee 9,406 O O 1,063 0 9 eee 716 O 8 45410 O eee 
1281, ...| 9,406 0 Oj —887 1 9 coe 149 2 9 861 5 6 coe 
1279, o 7,899 O 0 | 22,828 4 O| . 4... 9,828 10 6 1,831 18: 0 $24 11 O 
Bilhari, ~f 1280, ... 7,899 O O | 21,436 11 9) 358 11 6 |4,095 8 7] 1,679 6 O 272 0 O 
1281, ... 7.899 0 0]19,928 8 6 ue 1,708 7 7 1,425 ll 6 __286 0 0 
Total, »{1281, ...[1,81,9.3 10 3 | 88,387 » 1] 589 7 9 |7,559 1 O| 5,941 1 2 2,239 5 3 
1. 2. 9. 10. 10. 13. 13, 14. 
Takavi Thatching Seed 
Pargana. | Year. | advances reco-| advances advances Recredits. Excise. Drugs, 
vered. recovered. | recovered. 
ED 
Rs. a. p.| Rs a p| Rs. a p. Rs. a p. Rs. a p.| Rs. . 
1279, ... a ae ae a 4508 © O| 1,851 
Kashipur, 1280, eee oe eee eco one 4,355 0 0 2,400 
1281, ... see oon ‘aa 4,765 0 O 1,900 
1279, ...| 18,626 5 1 974. "9 7 | 3,126 14 11 77192 4 9i2 0 O 210 
Bazpur, nerd 1280, ... 9,281 2 9 189 210 654 1 8 1,373 7 8 1,310 0 0 425 
1281, ... 9,88! 0 O aah cee 8840 5 7 900 0 0O $20 
1279, ...} 6,891 5 O 169 9 6 45412 9 552 18 4 672 0 0 106 
Gadaspor, { 1280, .. $,126 0 0O 18 8 O ee 477 9 8 900 0 0 110 
1281, ...| 4,254 0 O eee eee 1,065 10 2 760 0 O 132 
1279, ...| 16,358 6 5 874 O 6/ 1,761 13 10 603 8 1 2,651 0 O 120 
Rudarpur, 1280, ...) 9,704 6 3] 24818 6| 872 7 8 605 1 7 $3,500 0 0 200 
t281, ...| 10,288 7 5& 18 10 O ace 656 8 6 2,739 9 0 190 
1279, os 6,912 0 0 $92 .4 5 82 4 9 1o71 11 9 2,234 0 0 144 
Kilpuri, | 1280, ... 6,183 8 O 197 ll 1 49 2 9 848 1 8 1,001 10 8 210 
1281, ...) 2,031 0 0 354 4 4 sae 608 5 8 1,740 15 3% 135 
Nanak- 1279, .. 26 0 0 ose eos 24 8 0 31,282 0 @Q 42 
1280, eee 483 0 0 eco eee een 2,600 0 0 65 
mata. 1281, 0. * 26 8 0 a n 1,904 18 8 65 
1279, + 940 11 O 176 5& 8 ees 1,311 4 8 1,476 90 O 72 
Bilhari, ~} 1280, ... 1,768 9 1 24 3 3 vee 313 8 9 8.009 0 O 160 
1281, ... 123131 8 9 79 2 8 eee 499 6 9 2,900 0 0 220 
Total, =... | 1981, ...| 27,580 15 5 | 478 8 7 sae 6,570 4 7| 15,710 &6 6 | 3,162 
l. 3. 19. 
Pargana. Registration. Fines Miscellaneous. Total 
p Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p. Rs. a p Rs, a p.. 
1279, 8 216 8 O ase 10 0 9 3,116,245 0 8 
Kashipur, |1280, 6 327 6 0} ' 205 0 0 80 0 0 1,24,059 3 5& 
1281, $1410 0 957 5 6 40 0 0 1,23,252 12 8 
1279, 2 ove | 572 9 9 381 9 9 77,780 12 O 
Bazpur, ... ¢ | 1280, 0 vee 252 8 0: 3,749 12 6 61,848 10 7 
1281, Ss 508 13 9| 3,868 8 6 64,457 2 8 
i279, 4 was or 8 4 0 27,637 10 : 
Gadarpur 1280 ooe eos 6 0 0 24,690 18 
, | hase a ~ 10 12 0 26.546 4 2 
{ |1279, 0 aie 96 0 0 Isl 8 65,827 13 6 
Rudarpur, , |1280, 66,557 11 5 
U 1281; 56,648 0 1 
1279, $1,602 4 ; 
Kitpuri, ... { |1280 25,788 14 
7 | h1981; 25,955 10 2 
sanst- {it wos ate 
9 9° 
mate, 1281, 11,575 11 9 
11279, 46,511 12 9 
Bilhari, “J 1280, 41,007 9 11 
1281, 36,077 12 7 
Total, oof 4281, 0. $1410 0O 766 8 8 8,515 7 6 3,44,508 5 3 









_ Pargana Kashipur. 

Area—Square Miles, 187 
Population, ooo 71,527 
No. of villages, ... 154 


Bazpur. 


Bazpur villages. 
Inhabitants. 


Rents. 


Assessment. 


Kankut. 


Procedure in assessment. 


Record of assessment. 


Harvest prices how de- 
termin 
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7. In this pargana the villages are all settled with thikadars or zemindars, and 
the figures represented have already been remarked on. The rice crop was a light 
one; but this was made up for by the spring crop, which was excellent all through 
the pargana. 


8. The entire pargana of Bazpur, containing an area of 111°26 square miles, 
and a population of 23,032, is under direct management. The pargana has all been 
mapped into 111 village sites, of which seventeen on the borders of forest are waste. 
The population reside in these ninety-four villages, scattered over the pargana ; the 
most northern being inhabited by Boksas, who are succeeded by Banjaras and Lodas; 
and the southern principally by Muhammadans, intermixed with Hindus. The 
Muhammadans are mostly Shaikhs, Hindus being Ghosis, Brahmans, Halbas, &c. In 
these ninety-four villages the rents are collected—in money in 42 villages. 


In kankut in... ase si sisi 20 95 
And by a rate on the ploughs in re we 28g, 
While the rent is taken in kind in wee ee = 1 village. 


Total, ... 94 villages. 


9. The money rates are thus levied :—In December amins are appointed to fixed 
numbers cf villages to prepare the khasra. This is done by taking the khasra of the 
previous year, and, with the headman of the village, he records without measurement 
where the holder of the field is the same, also its size. It may be asked, why is not 
this done by the patwari? The reason is that the patwari could not get through all 
the villages of his circle and prepare the rent-roll and tahrij in time to enable the tah- 
sildar to commence his collections. As soon as the amin has finished his khasra, he 
hands it over to the patwari, who proves with the roll. The examination is the more 
necessary, as in villages where haldi is cultivated the money rates are higher than on 
what are termed the nijkari crops. Thus the amin’s duty is to test owner, size of field, 
and produce. 


10. In kankut an appraiser and a writer are appointed to a certain number of 
villages, and sanction is asked for by the tahsildar from me. The general rule is, 
not to appoint the same men to the same villages for two successive crops, but to move 
them ahout so as to prevent collusion. They are not to commence work too early in 
the morning, because then a field, to the eye of an appraiser, presents a very full ear, 
and misleads. The appraiser generally rides a small pony, and delivers himself of 
speeches declarative of the great responsibility attached to him. If he fixes his assess- 
ment too high, he brings down upon his head the wrath of the owner of the field; if 
too low, some one bearing the cultivator a grudge brings it to the notice of the head- 
man or the tahsildar, who inspects. I have often gone out with these parties. and 
the scene is full of interest. If the day is hot the appraiser’s head is generally cover- 


_ed with folds of cloth, and he is frequent in his calls for water. Should the villager 


not bring water properly cooled, the appraiser is accustomed to show the result of such 
treatment in his assessment. As a rule he is liberally treated, and his assessments are 
soon tested. Complaints, when made, come up to peshkars and tahsildars, who 
examine the fields, and when a decision is not arrived at it is reported to me, and I 
generally order the field to be cut and produce weighed. When my order reaches the 
cultivator in most cases he refuses, as he knows it will probably end in his having to 
pay more. The return as prepared by the writer is in a book containing a duplicate. 
As many as are prepared are duly signed by the writer and appraiser, when he can 
write, and then are sent each on to the tahsil, Here the peshkar looks at them, signs 
them, retaining one in his own possession and sending one to me. These again come 
under my signature, and are kept as a check on the rent-rolls when received. 


As soon as the assessment is finished, the cotton, sugar, and maize are measured, 


as these always pay money rents, and the patwaris then commence to abstract the 
kankut papers, for preparation of rent-rolls. 
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11. As I pass through each pargana the prices of the harvest are fixed. This 
is generally done by electing three or more of the leading men of the pargana, and 
giving them the records of sales which have taken place at the nearest faird. This 
being done the patwari gets his rolls ready by calculating the valae in money of the 
amount of grain recorded in his abstract as the ‘‘ hakksarkar,” at the price current 


fixed. 


In comparison with a money rent there is no doubt as to the advantage of the Advantage of kankut. 
latter’ over kankut; but the manner of taking rent must differ with the character of 
the crops, the climate, and the cultivators; and where the latter are poor, the climate 
bad, and the crop rice, there is great advantage in kankut. 


12. Where rent is taken by a fixed rate on ploughs, the record is very simple. Bate on ploughs. 
’ A numbering of ploughs is made once a year, and multiplied by the rate. This is 

confined to Boksas, on the borders of the forest. They pay Rs. 11 and Rs. 11-8-0 - 

per plouh, and no one interferes in their cultivation. It has gone on for some years, 

and is well enough when the crops are good; but where rice is bad, or cattle die, the 

fixed rate often lead them into the hands of the money-lender, who charges very high 

interest. This leads them into Court every now and then for clearance of accounts. 

I believe that in many of these villages they will gradually change to paying a money 

rent en each field. | 


13, Ode village is held batai, or where rent is taken in kind. It is useful in Rent in kind 
providing seed for new comers, which they can purchase at or take away from the 
grain store at a fair rate, and no exorbitant rate of interest is charged. If possible, 
I visit the village the day the batai is going on. Each oultivator’s heap being sepa- 
rately placed, und the patwari being present, weighing commences, and they are too 
apt to mix up the produce of the fields so that a correct entry of each becomes diffi- 
cult. The village servants are careful to be present, as well as those having claims 
against the cultivators. It would take too long here to describe the threshing-floor of 
a village on batai days.: The weighing often extends over many days, and it is on such 
occasions that the interior of the village life is seen, and opportunity occurs of 
becoming acquainted with the character of the cultivator, the amount of his crop, &c., 
and drawbacks to the advancement of the village become apparent. 


14. In Bazpur, the increase over last year in rents amounts to nearly Rs. 2,400. 
This may be generally stated to occur in the twenty-three villages in which kanhut 
rents prevail. The prices fixed on the crops were as follows :— 


For year of report.— Khariy. 


1st class rices, ... eee oe -. 17 seers per rupee. 
2nd 5 5, ove eee ove oe 621 a 
3rd 9 99 eee Cee eee coe «24 9 9 
Rabi— Wheat, ove ie oo 15 yy 55 
Barley, ae oe Sas: “BS: * as ‘ss 
Gram, oe ose eee. 1G gy 

For last year.— Kharif. 

1st class rices, ove see «. 20 seers per rupee. 
2nd 4, 5) ave eos ove ghey 2Or ye 
OFA jy. 55: eee eas se -- 30 as 95 
Rabi— Wheat, oe wee ae Cy 
Barley, sae ie -- 28 45 35 
Gram, eee ons ee 20 49 46 


15. As regards the other items of income in this pargana, they have been gener- Other income in Bazpu 
ally explained in the remarks made on other statements. The falling off in forest | 
dues has been explained, as also under excise. The item “ miscellaneous’” consists 
of the sums paid in from the Pound Fund. 


’argana Gadarpur. 


Rudarpur. 
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16. Ishould not omit to montion that all villages were visited. In the north of 
the pargana the spring crop in many of them suffered from hail. In these I made 
a reduction of rent from Rs. 11 to Rs. 10 and 8 per plough. This was done after an 
inspection of the damage done by the hailstorm in March. The only villages injured 
were the halbandi villages. 


17, This pargana contains an area of seventy square miles. There is a large 
area under forest. That not covered with forest is divided into forty-six village sites. 
Of these forty-one have a population of 15,831. Like Bazpur, the villages bordering 
on the forest are inhabited by Boksas, and these are succeeded by the Banjaras, 
then come on the southern and more healthy sites the Muhammadans and Hindus. Of 
these forty-one villages, three, namely, Kunhatta, Kukhera, and Rajpura, are settled 


with thikadars or zemindars, and thirty-eight are under direct management. The 
rents are taken :-— | 


In cash in ee -» 6 villages. 
By kanhut, in sed . 19 


and halbandi, or plough-rate, «oe 13 


9 


39 


38 villages. 


The increase in the rents occurs in those held under kankut and halbandi 
(plough-rate). It is Rs. 1,400. The rates fixed in kankut as compared with last 
year, are thus seen— | 


Year under report. Kharif. Last year. | 
Ist class rices, ... 18 seers perrupee, ... 21 
2nd 9 ” see, “22 9 9 eee 28 
3rd yy gg ewe 28 ” 5 oo «=: 6 

Rat. 
Wheat, .. 16 seers perrupee, ... 18 
Barley, eos «24 “4 és wo. 28 
Gram, eve 19 9 99 eve 20 


The rates in this pargana are, as a rule, cheaper than in Bazpur by about one 
to two seers. Bazpur commands the Kashipur and Dharyal bazars, and is in closer 
communication with the hills. Gadarpur is, on the Rampur side, locked up; no 
roads, and the streams it Rampur in many places having a spongy bottom, the 
traders are obliged to make considerable detours. 


In the villages held by the thikadars or zemindars, rents are taken in kind. 
The money rates in villages remained the same as last year. The rents have all been 
collected in this pargana during the year. 


18. Amongst the other items of the pargana I see no one which calls for 
special remark. The receipts from the bazars are small; they will increase this 


year. The good timber has been removed from the forest, and the income is now 
little. 


19. This pargana contains an area of 152 square miles, a population of 23,912, 
a very large forest 


o eS a . ao area, and 126 vil- 
as a area a ‘s oe : .. ¢ Kurmia, aeot OF | these 
Oe coarse 
ie a Bae ca ie cates : zemindars Z pins 
119 ese Darao, ae eo. Fathans. | 


margin, 
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Thirty-three villages are waste, and ei ighty-five are under direct meee 
of these last— 
51 Pay cash rents. 


28 ,, kanhut. 
4  ,, halbandi, and 
2 ,, rents in kind. 


The rents show an increase of Rs. 5,900. Of this, about Rs. 1,500 is due to 


a raising of the rents in villages paying cash, and the balance to increased area of 
cultivation in villages paying money rates, and to increase of prices in kanhut vil- 
lages. The rise in rents varies from 3 to 6 annas per acre. The prices of produce 
are thus seen :— 


Last year. :  Kharif. Year of report. » 

Ist class rices,  ... 24 seers per rupee, sve 19 
2nd ssyy oe 32 yy ‘i eee 24 
3rd - oe 40 yp gy -- 380 
| | Rabi. 

Wheat, ». 18 eee see 18 
Barley, wo. 30 ,oe ose 24 
Gram, .. 20 ove eee 18 


90. Rudarpur prospers most in seasens like the one it has passed through—the 
rainfall slight and irrigation in plenty. It contains the most unhealthy parts of the 
Tarai, and the villages lying waste are taken up by Banjaras and others grazing 
herds of cattle, Traders come also to purchase from the villages, and remain camped 
for some time. It is over the area of these 33 waste villages, that what are left of 
tigers, deer, and pigs are found, and, with the exception of the latter, these are gradu- 
ally creeping away into the forests. I do not anticipate that these waste villages will 
come under cultivation for many years. The climate is one which can only be en- 
dured by a Tharu or a Boksa, and these tribes must increase and multiply largely 

aa order to cultivate them, when they do, the villages doubtless may be cultivated ; 
till then they afford good grazing ground for cattle, and the income from pasturage 
is sufficiently remunerative for the present. 


21. This pargana contains an area of 131 square miles. Of this area it may 
be said that two-thirds are forest; the other third is divided off into 51 village sites, 
of which three are waste, and the remaining 48 are under direct management, having 
a population of 14,874. All these villages, save one, pay money rates, the highest 
being Rs. 2-4-0 per acre, and the lowest 12 annas. In one village the rents are taken 
in kind. The increase in rents is Rs. 5,017, of this Rs. 3,000 may be placed as due 
to the rents being raised, the remainder, to increase of area under cultivation. 


22. The Bahgul cum Sukhi stream ousted a number of the tenants last year by 
overlaying their fields. During the year under report there were no floods of this 
nature, and the tenants kept possession. Colonel Brownlow inspected the stream, and 
under the orders of Government I accompanied him. His report bas been submitted ; 
and he determined to leave the stream alone. I believe many zemindars in the Bareilly 
District got remissions in consequence of the Sukhi floods. In the Tarai, as reported 
by me last year, the area submerged was given by me free of rent to the cultivators. 


23. In Nanakmata there are 57 villages, scattered over an area of 80 square 
Bere, miles, including forest. Of these, three are under direct manage- 
Kansuna, ment, as margihally noted ; twelve are with farmers, principally 
peneeeuree Kurmis and Pathans ; and the others are ona sort of pattidari 
tenure with the Tharu community. There are four sudder malguzars appointed by 
the pattidars. They collect the revenue, and after deducting 7$ per cent. pay the 
balance into the tahsil. The population of Nanakmata numbers 14,256. 


24. In the three villages under direct management, I take the rent in kind. It 
be will seen that my collections were less than the revenue demand by Rs, 357-1-9; 
4 


The climate of Rudarpur. 


Nanakmata, 


Seed advances and repa 
mente in kind. 
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the reason being that the grain had not been sold from the stores. I advanced the 
grain to villages in Bilhari requiring assistance, and when the advance is collected, 
grain will be sold. The tenants prefer paying back in kind, and the agreement is 
that they carry to store as much as they took away. In the district I have six villages 
paying rent in kind, and I find them excessively useful in times when seed cannot: be 
procured in consequence of drought or floods destroying crops. By giving out in 
kind, and taking payment in kind, a great deal of account and confusion is avoided. 
Thus supposing that by patwari’s accounts and tahsildar’s reports I have 1,00 
-maunds in store, I give in seed and food 500, and dispose by sale of 500. The next 
harvest sees my 500 which was advanced, carted back to the store. Had I[ after 
distribution converted my 500 into money at any rate, I should have had an immense 
account of rupees, annas and pie, whereas the grain is taken in 5 and 10, orina 
lump of 40 or 50 maunds, on the security of one well-to-do cultivator. I should state 
that the balance less than revenue demand in these three villages, was paid from 
profits in other estates. The Tharus and other farmers paid in their revenue with ease, 
I noticed amongst the Tharus that at the request of their own zemindars, in this 
pargana, they consented to pay rents in kind on the kharif. They had always before 
paid in cash on the kharif. The arrangement considering the crop and light rains 


suited both parties. 
ilhari. 25. Bilhari occupies an area of 189} square miles, of which upwards of 100 
* Mahampur. °) Pathan, Non-resident,  2¢ forest. The remainder is mapped out into 
oan | aes - ae 103 villages. Of these 19 are waste and 84 cul- 
alelsanda. aru, sident. : . ‘ 
Partabpur. { Teli, Non-resident. tivated, Five* of these are settled with farmers ; 
Biria. J Tharu, Resident. 


of these two reside; the others never come near 
the villages. I invariably send for them when [ visit the pargana, and make them, 
if they cannot come send me an agent to report the state of the villages, one is 
entirely waste, and this agent appears always much amused at the sameness of his 
annual story. 


The other 79 villages are occupied, 70 by Tharus and nine by Kisans and Lodhas. 
The whole community numbers 22,350, 


26. There was a decrease in rents of Rs. 1,500 entirely due to scarcity of 
rainfall. There is little irrigation, and when rain is scarce, although crops are fair, 
yet under the peculiarity of the rent-roll, rents fall. I have often explained this roll, 
and have at times thought to change it, but the people are opposed. Last year I 
found the advantage of the roll: where crops were scarce, it provided at once for such 
scarcity, and the fislds having a small outturn came under the heading which pays 
only one-half rent, and those which had no outturn were free from the burden of 

ent-roll in Bilhari. rent. The rent-roll requires pains and care in working it. If carelessly worked at 
the time of assessment, there is loss to the receiver of rents; but if looked after, 
cultivator and rent taker are satisfied. Had there been a fixed rent-roll to collect last 
year; I mean a fixed money rate, without reference to the produce of fields, numbers 
of tenants would have gone across the Sardha into Nipal. As it was, in some villages 
T induced cultivators who had bumper crops to assist their poorer neighbours. They 
immediately did so, and took their money or grain in the spring crop. 


27. The cultivation of the lower villages is principally that of immigrants, and 
Is going on satisfactorily. There has been less sickness than in the west, and crops, 
although not so heavy, have been good. The rabi was very fair in the new villages, 
especially gram. } 


“orest revenue. 28. The falling off in the forest revenue of Bilheri is remarkable; but I am sure 
it is the right thing to preserve what remains. Ten or twenty years hence these woods 
will produce sufficient for the residents of the pargana, who are now obliged to hunt 
for what they require in other parts. 


29. Thus revenue was Rs 1,81,743-10-3, collected from 648 villages; and after 
payment of the revenae the surplus rents from 424 villages amounted to Rs. 83,387-5-1. 
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30. The following compatative statement shows the entire expendituce of the Expenditure, 
district for the past three years, vis :— 
| Comparative Statement of Expenditure. 








No. Detail. 1379 Fasli. 1880 Fasli, 1981 Fasli. 








Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 





Rs. a. p. 

1 | Government land revenue sti cesses, coe | 1,68,246 § 1,82,690 2 0} 1,81,748 lo $ 
2] Excise, eos eee eee 13,620 0 17,466 10 8 15,710 & 6 
8 | Drugs, cee eed eee aus 2,544 0 3,570 0 0O 3,157 0 0 
4] Income Tax, ... wae wwe sea 3,288 15 92 3 6 is 
§ Registration, eee eee ee e 216 8 827 6 $14 10 0 
6 Fines, eee j eee eee eee 645 9 480 8 0 771 8 8 
7 | Takavi, Ses ae ss a. | 28,236 0 81,643 1 3] 32,856 1 9 
8 | Thatching, oa te aa 725 2 120 6 4 118 6 3 
9 | Water-courses, ... one eee as 20,986 11 16,485 8 O| 14,053 11 2 
10 | Hats, bee eee we a 7,568 11 3,944 8 0O| 5,822 8 9 
21 | Elephants, bas be 6,905 4 4,809 11 6] 4,485 1 5& 
12 | Pay of amins, assessors, ‘and pabwaris and re- 

pairs to buildings, oe | 13,498 15 14,790 410] 10,836 12 6 
13 | Wells, eee eae aes 894 11 654 7 4 1,137 7 2 
14 | Dues of headmen, eae eee oes 13,865 7 8,299 0 6] 17,711 10 9 
15 | Dues of patwaris, cee een tee 1,526 16 1,455 6 } 948 11 9 
16 | Miscellaneous refunds, eee 2,136 11 } $202 7 4 2,225 7 6- 
17 | Forest and cattle pasturage establishment, ees 4,317 0 8,208 4 6 $8,195 18 4 
18 | Water-rates, 895 15 2,934 4 8 4,258 10 7 
19 | Pay of medical establishment and cost of medicines, 4,275 : 1,470 7 4 1155 6 2 
20 | Pension of native doctor’s widow, eae 60 60 0 0 60 0 O 
21 | Amount transferred to surplus fund account, ... | 80,330 10 St,los 1 1] 44,460 11 4 








Total, _—... | 3,74,714 14 5] 8,48,657 § 1) 344,508 5 8 








It may be divided as formerly into three heads :—(a)—Those monies which are paid 
into the treasury as collected thus— 


Rs. a. p, 
Land revenue demand and cesses, »- 1,81,743 10 3 
Excise, se ees -. 15,710 5 6 
Drugs, oes ses sae 3,157 0 0 
Registration, ave eee sae 814 10 0 
Fines, eee ‘i aes 771: 3 8 


Total (a), ... 2,01,696 13 0 








(b)—-The expenditure incurred on direct management, viz. :— 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a p. 

Advances or takavi, coe -. 82,856 1 9 
Ditto __ thatching, isin ais 118 6 2 
Repairs to water-courses, see -» 14,053 11 2 
Huts, i eae is 5,822 8 9 
Feed of elephants, ove as 4,485 1 5 
Pay of amins, assessors and patwaris, ee 10,336 12 6 
Repair of wells, eee ove 1,137 7 1 
Dues of headmen, os ee §=6.17,711 10 9 
Dues of patwaris, see oes 948 11 9 
Miscellaneous refunds, eee ies 2,225 7 6 
Forest and pasturage establishment, aa 8,195 13 4 
Water-rent, oes eee ee 4,253 10 7 
Pay of medical establishment and cost of 

medicines, aa aes -- $1,155 6 1 
Pension of native doctor’s widow, re 50 0 0 


m——————— 98,350 12 11 

(c)—Amonnt credited to the surplus collections 
fund for improvements, __,,, sa 44,460 11-4 
Geanp Tota, ... 3,44,508 5 3 


SE, ee) wero 


Advances, 
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The first of these, viz., the money which has been paid into the treasury, has 
already been remarked on, and I proceed to notice the difference in the sums spent on 
the direct management. 


31, There is an excess under takavi of nearly Rs. 1,200. This is due to the 
character of the season, where the rice crop was light, advances were made to secure 
the spring crop. I have repeatedly explained how such advances are made. They are 
made on the security of the headmen, at the time which is known as Beas ka jot; ' 
or in other words, at the ploughing up of the rice landin February. A cultivator 
who, in February, March, well ploughs up his rice land and prepares it, say, six acres 
of land, and turns it up for the sun of March, April and May, repeating the ploughing 
now and then, does not, as a rule, think of moving; and for this ploughing advances 
are made, having as their object the replacing of cattle that may have died or strayed. 
The headman brings to the tahsil his cultivators for whom advances are necessary, 
and after the list has been prepared the tahsildar solicits sanction. On its reaching 
my office this list is compared with the advance register, and in event of there being no 


- balance against the village, and the sum asked for not being excessive, an order for dis- 


Precautions for repay- 
ment of advances. 


Thatching. 


Feed of elephants. 


Pay of amins and pat- 
Waris. 


bursement is issued. The tahsildar sends for the headman and cultivators, and dis- 
tributes. Should there be any marriage coming off, payment is, at times delayed, as 
the cultivator is inclined to spend on this festival what he ought to spend on plough 
cattle. Some 15 or 20 days after advances are made, the tahsildar or peshkar visits 
the village lands, and enquires into the state of the Beas ka jot, and where any 
cultivator has not taken the necessary steps to prepare his lands he is called upon to 


‘ explain how he proposes repayment. When looked after these advances are seldom lost. 


Security is good, and the cultivators as a rule feel the necessity of repayment. Tho. 
advances are made in sums varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 12. 


32. A small sum appears under “‘ thatching.” Ona new svsival determining 
to settle, a hut is built for him, and one for his cattle. He has to thatch these, and 
sometimes advances are made to enable him to purchase bamboos and grass. 


83. The expenditure on feed of elephants is lower than last year’s charge, the 
reason being that in December last a male elephant belonging to the management 
died. The animal was in fine condition when he suddenly fell sick and died after an 
illness of three days. I reported the circumstance in my No. 8, dated 8th January, 
1874, Major Jones purchased the elephant in 1852 for Rs. 600 asa young one, and 
when with me he was valued at from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000. His age was about 40. 
The illness appeared to his keeper to be unknown, or at any rate he was helpless in 


treating it. 


34. Under the head of “ pay of amins and patwaris” there is a saving, as 
compared with last year of Rs. 4,454. I reported last year that the salaries of pat- 
waris paid in that year had included their pay for the previous year, on account of 
errors in rent-rolls, for which their pay had been stopped. That disbursement did not 
affect this year’s accounts again ; last year’s account included the compensation ordered 
to be paid to Fakr-ud-din of Rafiyarpur in Pilibbit. These sums swelled last year’s 
account. The amount disbursed this year included the following: 


Pay of patwaris, a os es we §=Rs. 2,798 
,, of village tanaits, ... - vee ogg «= 12 
», of schoolmasters, ... oes sas coe gg «= 26 
»» Of assessors of crops, was ase oe 5, 640 
» of khasra amins, ~ re wee oe =697~Ss «OGL 

Malikana, kala bangar, gee Jae ee =n ~S B00 

Pay of vaccinators,  ... oe ose coe gS) 

Watchman on threshing-floors, ... “i oe =p, ~S «108 


Writers’ pay in head-office, re re oy 1,7 68 
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-As regards the charges for crop assessors and khasra amins, I have already explained, 
under the pargana statement, how these men are employed. The vaccinator’s pay is 
the usual charge ; we suffered much from small-pox this year, and I had the returns 
tested; the result was that they were fairly accurate and proved to the people that 
vaccination is undoubtedly a safeguard against small-pox. The village tanaits are 
necessary checks. They are generally appointed where water is required for irrigation, 
to work the dams and goals. | 


85. The charges for wells exceeded those of last year by Rs. 638, A larger 
number were repaired. 


36. Under this head I explained last year that, by a mistake, the 10 per cent. 
on the rent-roll due for the year 1280 Fasli had not all been paid during the year. 
This had to be done in the current year, and is the cause of the large increase. The 
reason for non-payment was asked for by Government, and explained in my No. 160, 
‘dated 31st May, 1874. 


37. The dues of patwaris are those which are, in the first place, collected from 
the cultivator and then paid over to the patwaris. 


88. The next charge which appears to call for notice is that for water-rent. 
Water was much wanted'in July and August, anda large quantity was taken. The 
rent-roll of the Canal Officer shewed the result of this increase in an increased charge. 
It was partly having to meet this large bill for water-rent that made me raise my rents 
in some villages. I should explain that in the villages under direct management, 
land and water-rents are collected in one sum, and the cultivator has, as a rule, no 
objection to pay, provided he gets the water. The canals were well supervised by 
Captain Parsons and his subordinates. I am here referring to part of the Rudarpur 
and Kilpuri parganas. In the other parganas the water is under my control. The 
channels are too small, and as a rule lead into the Rampur Jagir, so that by taking 
over these, it would not pay the Canal Department for supervision. 


39. I have omitted to notice two large items of expenditure; one, Rs. 14,053 
for water-courses, the other, Rs. 5,822 for huts. The former are the charges for silt 
clearances in Bazpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur and Kilpuri. The expenditure on these was 
less than that of last year. This sum also includes the clearing of drainage lines 
excavated to reclaim lands years ago. The money was spent on estimates submitted by 
peshkars, and signed by the tahsildar; the rate being one anna and a half per 100 eubic 
feet for silt clearance. The.Canal Officer does not clear the village water-courses; he 
only keeps his main linein order. The repairs of the village channels are executed under 
my orders. Fach village is responsible for the clearance of the channels within its 
boundary, and the headman is responsible if the charges made for the work are found 
excessive. 


40. The charge under “huts” is higher than that of last year by nearly 
Rs. 2,000. A greater number of immigrants came to the district, necessitating this, 
Every plough requires two huts. These are constructed for Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 3-8-0, 
and as high as Rs. 4 each. The rate differs as the distance of water. If water is 
close the labor is less. In two or three cases I entirely removed villages. The people 
were suffering from sickness and wished to move; they paying for one hut each, and 
Government for the other. Improvement in the village sanitation will follow, and th 
old sites will yield beautiful crops. ; 


41. No other disbursement calls for special remark. The total expenditure is 
Rs. 98,350 as compared with Rs. 92,800 in last year, and the extra charge for dues 
of headmen paid in the year of report but chargeable last year, makes the real 
difference. It is at times a little difficult to control these charges. I find my native 
officials sometimes enter into the spirit of improving the villages with great energy, 
when they are eager to improve drainage, rebuild houses, and clear wells; and they 
are forgetful at times that there is a limit to expenditure. I have succeeded in draw- 
ing up for each pargana a budget of actuals for three vears, from their own books ; 

3 


Wells. 


Dues of headmen. 


Dues of patwaris. 


Water-rent. 


Land and water-rent col- 
lected as one. 


Clearing water-courses. 


Huts. 


Total charge &. 
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Measures for controlling and, having taken an average of the expenditure under each head, t give for each par- 
expenditure by subor- 


dinates, gana a grant, thus— 
Takavi. 
Bazpur, ooo ose oe Rs. 9,000 
: Gadarpur, eee eve ow. 5, 4,000 
Rudarpur, vee eee . eve 9 9,000 
Kilpuri, eee eee eee 9 4,000 


Huts—in the same way. 


The revenue accountant of my office, at the close of the month, reports what has 

been spent under each grant, and the tahsildar is informed that so much of the grant 

has been expended. He enters this in a statement which is hung up in his office, and 

' is inspected by me when on tour. The great point is that the tahsildar and muharrirs 

shall understand exactly how our account system with the treasury works, and they 
then can look a little further than their own office. 


The whole of this expenditure, all of which has been incurred on direct manage- 
ment, is within the powers given to the Superintendent of the Tarai District under 
notification No. 2664, dated 10th October, 1862. 


nat, era ee 42. I have, in the foregoing remarks, explained the facts connected with the 
revenue and expenditure of the district. It may be summarised thus: The Govern- 
ment land revenue, with the exception of a small balance, the excise, drugs, regis- 
tration and fines, have been collected and paid into the treasury, amounting to 
Rs. 2,01,696-13-0. The surplus rents, sayer receipts, together with refunds of loans 
made, viz., Rs, 1,42,811-8-3, have combined to pay the management charges, 
Rs. 98,350-12-11, and provide Rs. 44,460-11-4 for works of improvement. 


piatemiente ~ 43, The statements which accompany this report are as follows :=—= 
No. 1. Dr. and Cr. account of the district. 
No.2. Demands collections and balances of revenue and rent & for year of 
report. 
No. 3. Demands collections and balances of rents for previous years. 
No. 4. Demands collections and balances on account of takavi. 
No. 5. Ditto ditto on account of thatching. 
No. 1. has been fully explained in this report. 


II.- Revenue and rent. 44. On the rent demand for the year there are balances in pargana Bazpur 
Rs. 81-5-0, pargana Kilpuri, Rs. 16-8-9. The former has been collected since the 
close of the year. That it was so late in collection is due to village quarrels. The 
headman of the village, Jangir Khan, got into quarrels with the tenant’s Banjaras, 
and they would not attend to him. The latter will, I trust, be collected shortly. 


The revenue balance in Kashipur, I have already explained. The balance on 
excise demand, viz., Rs. 295-2-9 has been collected since the close of the year, so that 
the only real balance in the district is on rent Rs. 16-8-9; and on revenue Rs. 946-7-9, 


11L—Rents of previous 45. The rent balances for previous years were, at the close of the last year, 
si _ shewn thus :— 


Rs. a. p. 

Rent balances, 1280 Fasli, ... bes 862 14 0 
Land rent for previous years, ove 172 15 0 
Total, .. 1,035 13 0 


Of this Rs. 589-7-9 have been collected. 
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46. The balances of takavi remaining to be collected were— | IV.<-Takavi. 
| Rs. a pe 
For 1276 Fasli, ove eee 53 0 0 
9. -L2qT 45 ose oe §«=——i(<é‘iéatdéi<C COD 
9 , 1278 99 eco eco , 777 8 0 
» 1279 5 ese eos 294 0 0 
» 1280 ,, “se ase 6,026 12 0 


Total,... 7,242 12 0 








These are higher than last year, and exist in villages where I found it advisable 
to stay collecting till another rice crop. 





- 47. The balances of advances for thatching are as follows :— V.—Thatching. 
| | Rs. a p. 
1278 Fasli, ... see sds 110 1 0 
1279) gg wwe ae ies 56 0 1 
1280), awe ose oes 8 6 0 
Total,... 169 7 1 
These have been largely reduced, and I trust will all come in next rice crop. 
48. There thus remain balances of loans— | Total outstandings. 
: Rs. a. p. — 
Takavi, ssi se we «7,242 12 0 
Thatching, ... ees eee 169 7 1 
| | 7412 8 1 
To this add rent balances, ... gee 446 5 3 
Add loans made in year of report, pay- 
able next year, ses oe 981,989 1 9 





Total,.. 39,847 10 1 


Or a total outstanding recoverable of Rs. 40,000 which I consider easy of col- 
lection. | 


49. The year’s transactions are thus arranged, in accordance with Government Income. 
Order No. 480, dated 13th April, 1874 :— 


I.—ReEnts anp Duss. 





1280 Fasli. Detail. 1281 Fasls. 
Rs. Rs. a. p. 
2,59,232 Land rents and revenue, «- 2,70,130 15 4 
1,749 Balances of former years, Sai 589 7 9 
17,089 Forest dues, ove ove 7,959 1 0 
6,518 Pasturage dues, _... see 5,941 1 2 
1,853 Bazar ” ove eee 2,239 5 2 
3,922 Miscellaneous, see as 3,515 7 6 
2,90,363 Total,... 2,89,975 5 11 
I].—CoLLEcTED ON BEHALF or GOVERNMENT. 
Rs. | Rs. a p. 
17,467 Abkari, ... as -» 15,710 5 6 
8,570 Drugs, ... ose see 3,162 0 0 
92 Income tax, eee “aks, seeeee 
327 Registration, ses sia 314 10 0 
481 Fines, ... coe soo 766 3 3 
21,937 Total,... 19,953 2 9 | 


GueniGiay (Reamer 
LS a SD 


20 


Rs. 
30,49 
672 
3,613 
1,576 
36,357 


848,057 





penditure. 


1280 Fasis. 


Rs. 
1,82,690 
2,934 
8,299 
1,456 


| 


31,643 


121. 


3,203 
"9,52,888 
Re 

96,374 





These are-—~ 


1280 Fasl:. 


Rs. 
14,790 
4,810 
3,208 
1,470 
24,278 
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III.—FLoatmG DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 


Takevi advances recovered, 


Ditto — thatching, : ‘ 
Recredits, Ges ose 
Seed advances, eee 200 

Total, ase 


Granp Tota, ... 


I.—Rents ann Duss. 


Detail. ' 
Land revenue, bes oss 
_Water-rents, we a06 
Dues to Padhans, ... vee 
Dues to patwaris, .,. ase 
Total, ‘is 


IIl.—Pam To GovERNMENT AS COLLECTED. 


Abkari, eee eee 
Drugs, ove soe 
Income tax, ose ove 
Registration, oes one 
Fines, ae sie 

Total, oes 


II].—FLOATING DEPOSIT ACCOUNT, 


Tak avl advances 2 eee 
Recredits,  .,. a 
Total, ae 
Gaanp TorAL, 


Deducted from gross receipts, leaves, ... 


Rs. a. p. 
27,530 15 5 
478 8 7 
6570 4 7 





34,579 12 7 


aaa 


844,508 5 38 





1281 Fast. 
Rs. a p. 
1,81,743 10 3 
4,253 10 7 
17,711 10 9 
948 11 9 
2,04,657 11 4 


ee 9 EE ED 


Rs. a. p. 
15,710 5 6 
5,157 0 0 
31410 0 
771 3 3 
19,953 2 9 





Rs. a p. 
82,856 1 9 
118 6 2 
2,225 7 6 


54,199 15 5 


2,59,810 18 6 
Rs. a. p. 
35,697 7 9 


ee Ge Seneseeeeeee 


Against these balances are to be charged the expenses of direct management. 


Detail. 
Establishments, eoe eee 
Elephants, eee : 
Forest establishment, ahs 
Dispensaries, ove a 


Total, . 


1281 Fasi:. 
Rs. a. p. 
10,336 12 6 
4,485 1 5 
8,195 13 4 
1155 6 2 
19,173 1 5 


Say Ce cee 
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ReEpatrs. 

Ra. Rs. a. p. 
16,435 = Water courses, su - 14,053 11 2 
554 Wells, ae ar 1187 7 1 
8,944 Hutting, ae ane 5,822 8 9 

sais Buildings, ove nee ase 
20,933 Total, .. 21,013 11 0 
60 Pension to Native Doctor’s widow, 50 0 0 
45,273 Gpanp Total, ... 40,236 12 5 
Rs. Rs. a. p. 
51,101 Which, deducted from foregoing balanee, | 
leaves for improvements, -» 44,460 11 4 
om ¢2aGel aay SS 





50. The year of report was a favorable one for immigration, as the figures of Pioughs. 
the following statement of ploughs prove :— 











Years, Bazpur. | Gadarpur.| Budarpur.| Kilpuri. | Bilbari. Total. 

Rs. Bs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Bs. 
1379, ose ov 3,408 1,982 8,215 | 2,452 «2,778 138,775 
1380, ave 5s 3,461 1,899 $3,421 2,387 2,780 ' 18,952 
1281, oe 3,530 2,144 8,798 2,493 3,081 14,996 





When the ploughs were numbered last year they stood in the district at 13,952. 
The numbering this year gives 14,996, showing an increase of 1,044, This migration 
is thus seen. Taking the tract from east to west— 


From Pargana Puranpur, 2 2 came none left for it. 
» Ditto Pilibhit, »- 126 ditto 4 ditto. 
», Ditto Jehanabad, ». 103 ditto 9 ditto. 
» Ditto Ritcha, ». 28 ditto 3 ditto. 
», Ditto Chaumehla, --- 93 ditto 17 ditto. 
» Ditto Nawabganj, .- 4 ditto 2 ditto. a 
», the Rampur Jagir, oe 265 ditto 74 ditto. 
», Moradabad, ... .. 89 ditto 8 ditto. 
99  Bijunor, aes .- 4 ditto 2 ditto. 
>, Kumaun Bhabar, .. 17 ditto 8 ditto. 

Nipal and Doti, ... «. 14 ditto 11 ditto. 
In audition there were aa des- 
tination unknown, se ditto 49. 


The above shows the flow from and to the district ; the following in the district 
itself :— 
From Bilhari «» None 4. 5 left frem the west to north. 
»,  Nanakmata, ... 16 ee 29 ditto other parganas. 


5,  Kilpuri, ee 69 ». None ditto ditto. 
» Rudarpur, .., 14 e- 23 ditto ditto. 
», Gadarpur, ... 18 ». Ol ditto ditto. 
»,  Bazpur, vie 48 wat 7 ditto ditto. 


Kashipur,_... 19 -- 13 from the west. 


99 
I have a register of the transfers from the villages of one pargana to the villages 


in the same pargana which is too long to enter here. The general run is that 
, § } 


Summary—Ploughs. 


What the Plough State- 
ment indi 


Causes of migration. 


Instance. 


Rainfall. 


cates. 
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cultivators in the lower villages in arrears, moved upwards 3; and the increase by these 
transfers is 45 all over the district. A cultivator started with his friend, and on the 
village to which he went, his friend, who had formerly been a laborer, became a 
cultivator. The increase in the villages themselves resulted in 1,015 ploughs. In ~ 
other words, plough that came to a stand still have been again started and people who 
could afford it started ploughs themselves. The above figures stand thus :— 








New ploughs from outside the district, awe 695 
Deduct number left, ies ae oe =. 187 
Balance, — oe «08 
Inerease. | 
Add increase by inter-transfers, eee oe «= 46 
By movements in parganas, ees oo 45 
Do. __ in villages, ove eee (1,015 
— 1,614 
Deduct 
. 8topped by death of cattle, ove ee 3899 
Do. by death of owners, eee «0 179 
eon 570 
Balance, Increase, ee 1,044 


These details may appear confused, but it is a little puzzling to record the 


‘migration so that deaths and transfers shall all take their place. The returns record 


what came under my notice, a movement from some of the unirrigated tracts in 
Bazpur to lands uncultivated, but for which water was available, in Radarpur and 
Gadarpur. The same happened in Kilpuri, where a movement took place on the 
part of those who had suffered from the Bahgul cum Sukhi floods, towards Rudarpur. 
The time when these movements take place is from March to June. Many of the 
cultivators of northern Rohilkhand, at this time of year, on the slightest provocation, 
prepare for a flight. Quarrels regarding their women, old debts, and with Tharus 
and Boksas on idea that an evil spirit haunts the place, and away they go, and perpare 
for themselves a new abode. On the north of the pargana encroachments on the part 
of wild animals, sometimes cause an entire village of these forest cultivators to change 
their abode. An instance of this came under your own notice last year. In the 
north of Bilhari, village Deyn was thus affected. A tiger came some three or four 
nights successively and wandered round the village, removing some of the cattle. 
He finally took to parading in front of the houses. The villagers summoned their 


_ berara or wise man, who is supposed to exercise evil spirits, and do other odd jobs 


for a small remuneration in the shape of presents of rice, &c. The berara 
arrived, and ridiculed the idea of their not being able to drive away the tiger, who 
had perversely taken up his position in some long grass to the south and east of the 
village. He finally consented to advance on the tiger, converse with him, and induce 
him to retire. This he did bearing a drum, beating it as he advanced. Unfortun- 
ately for the berara the tiger did not understand the situation and it ended in the 
drum being broken, and the derara killed. The villagers were under the impres- 
sion that the berara had been swallowed by the tiger, and that the tiger having 
swallowed their wise man would so increase his power that no one would be safe ; in 
fact that the berara in the shape of a tiger would swallow them all up, and they 
there and then took all their effects off. Ultimately the tiger was killed, for which 
@ special reward was sanctioned by you. 


51. The rainfall for the year was 29 in Rudarpur, against 43 in the previous 
year; 28 in Kilpuri, against 73, and 31 in Kashipur, against 59 of last year. Our 
mortuary returns show the result in the death rate, which was 32:2 per 1,000 for the 
year. Could we only keep our rainfall like this, we should have easier times in 
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the Tarai. It was timely though small, and secured the cotton, sugar-cane and maize, 
while irrigation helped our rice where water was available. Details are given in the 
following statement :— ' 
Rainfall—Tarai—1281 Fasls. 





Station. | Year. |June. | July. |Angust, |/Septem-| Octo- Novem-| Deoome) Jann- | Febta-| March. |April.| May. |Total, 











ary. 

a | ooo 2 oe mmm” tenmmmmmme) Comeeenee) (ene 
Rudarpur, | 1868-70, .. % | 92 85 167 10 O1 11 ll] O44] ... | 6 
Ditto, 1870-71, .. 4 | 22°32 4°8 < 0°2 $1 16 * O04; 98) 560 
Ditto, 1871-72, .. | 117 4 72 11 80 O6 18 | O38] O7 | 745 
Ditto, 1872-78, .. 1°8 | 185 10°6 es eve o 01 02 | 486 
1878-74, ee 08 11-7 ° 77 ee ee eee ee 1 1 4 eee coe 20°6 
Kilpuri, 9-70,.. | 23} 126 78 66] .. O08]... 08 13] Of] 2. | see 
tte, 0-71, ee 11 40°7 10 1 eee ee 24 15 eee 06 45 840 
Ditto, 1871 -73, ee 2 34'1 49 17 8-4 ee 11 18 163 
Ditto, $-74,.. | 10] 9°9 14 20 17 ww. | BB 
Kashipur, | 1870-71,.. | 06 | 201 10-0 1°8 a0] °.. 7 | 5S 
Ditto, 871-72, ... | 28°2 | 24°6 19°1 12 49 0°8 03 12 | 08 | 833 
Ditto, 1872-73, .. 82 | 182 18 14°4 O71 0°38 01 02 45 | 593 
Ditto, 74, .. 11] 10°4 9°0 76 01 O1 0°8 10 16 ius 31°0 





52. The following statement gives the cultivated area during the past seven Cultivation. 














years :— 

a a a ae 

BiGcHas. 

Pargana. 

1275. 1276. | 1277. 1278, | 1279. 1280. 1281, 

ao 
Baspor, ... .. | 116,498 | 92,873 | 126,205 | 184,061] 199,295 | 192,989| 118,918 
Gadarpur, . | 44,597 | 48,277 | 64,276 | 86,699 | 76,891] 69,808 | 71,184 
Rudarpur, ... . | 299,087 | 119,480] 196,203 | 176,725 | 164,344 | 165,999 | 176,897 
Kilpuri, ... eee 94,275 90,018 94,913 96,474 95,118 91,375 91,367 
Bilbari, ... | agaze11 | 127,850 | 134,000 | 146,890 | 150,476 | 151,892 | 162,010 


A | qe | GEREN | Es | es | Oe | CED 


Total, acc 509,262 578,464 534,597 640,779} 616,049 601 018 619,873 





Tho increase of cultivated area amounts to 18,860 bighas. We were prepared to see 


some increase, and the Government order reviewing my report of last year specially 
mentions the point. In Bazpur there is a decrease. This is due to three causes. In 


this pargana the water available for irrigation is not so much as in other parganas, 
and much of the land prepared for rice was not sown again, a number of ploughs 
left for Gadarpur (Boksas) and the river Kosi is rapidly turning to the east and 
displacing some of the villages. It has done a great deal of damage, and I have been 
obliged to allow the cultivators to move elsewhere. In Gadarpur there is an increase ; 


so also in Rudarpur Kilpuri may be said to be almost stationary as regards culti- 
vated area. A large number of ploughs left for Rudarpur, and the land in the 


northern villages is all taken up. Again, an increase of ploughs in some cases does 


not affect the cultivated area as soon as one would think. Cultivators are too apt to 
take up more land than they require, and on the arrival of new comers it is often 
necessary to give over some of an older cultivator’s land tothem. This very often gives 


rise to quarrels which take some time to dispose of. A close inspection of the land is 


the only way to meet the case. The tenants accept an order which is given after a 
visit in person to the village lands; and without this a dozen orders will have but 


little effect ; simply because the peopie cannot believe in a question being understood 


which is not seen on the spot. The area in Bilheri is increasing and will still increase. 


When visiting the Tharu villages last year, I found an inclination existed to allow land 
to lie out, and I pointed out to the headman that rent could not be lost in this way, 
and they must either consent to pay rent on it, or crop it. They agreed to hold what 
they call Kutcherry, and summoned the cultivators to their different chaupals; when 
each house in the village sends a man to the Court. It is always held at night, and 
when any one who is summoned refuses to go he is fined. On arrival, dressed in 
blankets and smoking their hakka, they ‘all sit in a ring, when one more bold than 
the rest will ask.—“ Padhan sahib, Sarkar ka kya hukm”? The headman explains the 
position and the question is fally discussed, with its pros and cons. In this case it ended 





Decrease in Bazpur ex- 
plained. 


A village kutcherry. 


uence of the Tharu 
headmen. 


\yer revenue. 


The forests exhausted. 


3 razing. 


Disposal of work. 


Settlement. 
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in the village land which had been lying out, being all divided out for ploughing ope- 
rations. : 

53. The Tharu village headmen have great power in their villages. The “ Beas 
ka jot is not commenced without his order. When the time for harvest comes, until 
the headman has cut a few sheaves, no one will go. It is under his direction that any 
expedition for wild game originates; in fact, if anything new is to be started in the 
village, the plan -is to ask the headman to hold his court, and introduce it. Few cases 
come into my court which have not been well discussed at these meetings, and many 
of my decisions are there overhauled, and when disagreed with seldom appealed but 
passed over with the remark. ‘‘ Main ap se bahar hun,” a polite way a Tharu has 
of saying one is wrong. 

54. The sayer revenue still continues to decrease. It stands this year at 


Rs. 7,559-1-0, against Rs. 17,089 of last year. I have, practically speaking, closed 
all the forests, and the items composing the sum this year are :— 


Rs, 

Firewood,  ... oc .. “aC ab one 1,590 

a oe ove cee ose 322 

Honey, aa és ove oe ove 51 
Thatching grass, ove eee eee re 332 , 

Barra, ais ses sex swe ae 106 
Tat, aise see oes 598 

eos ove ove si ai 48 

Sales of grass outside forests, eee aes ese 701 

Pipal bark, ... ove ove ove ose 271 

Dead wood, «.. oes eee eee ee «=»: 1,052 


eae 


With the exception of this latter one the others are perhaps slightly higher this year 
than usual. The dry season always brings people who hope to eke out a livelihood 
by the export of articles like these. It will be seen from my remarks under each par- 
gana what a large area of the district is under forest. Some of these aro useless for the 
growth of any good timber; notably those in Rudarpur and Gadarpur. Others can 
produce decent timber, but they have been worked out and require rest, As they get 
cleared of the fallen timber, fire will cause less destruction. It requires some patience 
to protect timber from Tharus, and the best plan I find is to allot different places 
each season for them. They consume a great deal of forest produce in their dwellings 
and farmyards, which requires renewal annually, or every second year. 


55. The grazing returns show that 56,578 head of cattle were at the grazing 
stations scattered over the district, from the Nipal boundary to the Kashipur pargana ; 
mostly cattle from the plains, and a few hill buffaloes. Of these 47,951 paid taxes 
at the following rates: Buffaloes, 6 annas ; bullocks and cows, two annas ; and sheep six 
pie. The sheep numbered 1,950, principally ewes. Most of the owners of the herds 
line in the Moradabad, Rampur and Bareilly districts, and the herdsmen are paid some 
smull remuneration. The cattle are little cared for, get no salt, and when sickness 
attacks them, die uncared for. 


56. Mr. Kilvert was Assistant Superintendent till Febraary, when he proceeded 
on furlough. He was succeeded by Mr. Quin. The criminal work and Civil Justice 
of the district was made over to those officers as well as the general charge of the 
Kashipur pargana, including its town and municipality. 

Mr. Quin, who succeeded Mr. Kilvert, although new to the district, disposed of 


his work with quickness and judgment; and although he necessarily vacates shortly on 
Mr. Kilvert’s return, yet I hope he will soon meet with the promotion he deserves, 


57. Captain Barron’s survey party commenced the survey of pargana Kashipur. 
The adjustment of boundaries was, with your sanction, made over to this district by 
the Settlement Officer, and I entrusted the work to Mr. Quin. The cases disputed, in 
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as far as they could be disposed of, he settled Pepin to our leaving the district for 
, Naini Tal. 


58. For the convenience of the people I held fortnightly courts at Kaladungi 
from May to October; Mr. Quin and I taking these as business required it. It saved 
the witnesses, and in some oases stolen cattle, from coming a tedious climb to our 
kutcherries at Naini Tal. _ 

59. The tahsildar of Rudarpur, and peshkars of Kashipur, Kilpnri, Bazpur 
and Rudarpur, have carried out their duties well during the year. 

60. The report om the expenditure of monies from this fund is under preparation, 
and will be submitted shortly, 


61. These officials were all sent for and their work looked into, more especially 
those connected with the direst management, and in one case a decently prepared 


shajra has been filed, and cultivators acquired an interest in having the number of — 


their fields entered therein. Many of the Kashipur patwaris are very deficient, bat 
the climate is against good men, and the arrangements of the settlement officer 
regarding these men are awaited. 


62. JI met Mr. Ourrie who was appointed to enquire inte the eomplaints made 
against the assessments of the Chaumehla, Ritcha, Jahanebad and Pilibhit pase 
ganas, and had several conversations with him on the subject, and gave him the in- 
formation I could regarding the rents taken by me in the Tazai, His report has been 
submitted to the Board, The alterations proposed by him will not affect the assess- 
ments to any extem, Instances, no doybt, occurred where the holders of villages 
the areas of which are nearly waste, have a difficulty in meeting the revenue demand ; 
but until they jook more closely after their affairs, such difficulty must exist; and 
I believe they have only to manage their villages directly, spegding somie little time 
and money on them, 4o bring them into cultivation, 


63. The suit filed by the Hoarsays for profits of Bilkari, in the Bareilly 
Courts, and rejected on the point of jurisdiction, was appealed by Captain Hearsey 


Court held at Kaladungi. 


Tahail officials. 


Surplus fund. 


Patwaris. 


General remarks. 


Assessments in bordering 
parganad. 


The Hearsay suit. 


to the High Court, The appeal was rejected and the case fies now en the regular 


revenue file on this district. 


64. I am aware that this report has exceeded its proper length ; but wiaoe a . 


niinber of villages are scattered over an unhealthy tract, and are under a system of 
direct management where so mach power is left in my hands, I am anxious to make 
its every detail as ample and minute as I can, with the object of showing you that 
the expenditure on their management, nearly a lakh of rupees, has been properly 
supervised. Success in direct management depends on the closest supervision cou- 
pled with a knowledge of details, and any success I may have achieved during the 
year is mainly due to the support I have received from you while superintending the 
details of such management {n all its branches. | 


I have the honour to be, 
Sire. 
Your most obedient Servant, 
J. O. MACDONALD, 


The 24th November, 1874. | Superintendent. 


This repost, why so long. 


Success due to the sup- 
port of the controlling 
authorities. 
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FORM 
Cr. Statement of Income and Expenditure of the Tarat District for the 
Ra. a. p. Rs. a. p 
Tahsil Kashipur, | By Land Revenue 1281, __... oe oe | 1,04,441 8 8 
» Local cesses 10 per cent., coe eee 10,039 3 O 
99 Abkari, ryy ) ect eee eco 4,765 0 0 
9 Muskirat, ee eee ece eco 1,900 0 0 
_ lei lca ooo eee eee 314 10 O 
» Fines, eee coo eee 257 & 6 
‘“ Forest and Pasturage, ose eee een 1,495 2 6 
9 Miscellaneous, oce eee eee 40 0 0O 
ee eee 1 323,252 183 8 
Tahsil Bazpur, ...| By Land Revenue, balance 1278 Fasli, Rs. 77 12 0 
¥9 Ditto, ditto 1279 do, , 60 8 6 503 11 6 
» Ditto, ditto 1280 do, ,, 865 7 O 
» Ditto, kharif 1281 do., ss es $4,849 7 7 
‘5 Ditto, rabi 1281 do., ee nie 6,391 5 9 
» Advances for 1279, 1280, 1281 Fasli, aus 9,831 0 0 
” Sayer bazar, eee eee ooo eee 1,382 3 4 
9 Abkari, eoe eer eee eve 900 0 0 
» Drugs, wee ose eco oes 520 0 0 
99 Fines, eee eee e08 eee 608 13 9 
” Forest, @oe eve eee eee 1,028 15 1 
” Pasturage, eee eee ee eve 1,882 11 2 
», Refunds, vee eco eco woe 8,840 5 7 
93 Miscellaneous, eee eee eee 3,368 8 6 
a ree 64,457 2 8 
Tahsil Gadarpur,; By Land Revenue, kharif 128! Fasli, ... ove .15,779 1 9 
_ » Ditto,  rabi 1281 do, ss és 3,627 9 6 
» Advances for 1276, 1280, 1281 Fasli, oes 4,254 0 0 
99 Sayer bazar, eee eco 208 ee 47 2 0 
99 Ab 9 ooe ese eco eee 760 0 0 
»» Drugs, vee ove ace a 132 0 0 
” Forest, see eee eve ove 376 5 9 
» Pasturage dues, eee eee eee 593 11 0 
9 nds, eee on6 ect eee 1,065 ( 0 3 
” Miscellaneous, eee eve deo 10 12 0 
Tahsil Rudarpur,| By Land Revenue, kharif 128! Fasli, ... ove $1,549 7 6 
* Ditto, rabi 1281 do, .. eee 8,127 14 8 
3» Advances for 1277, 1278, 1279, 1280, 1283, ase 10,288 7 6 
9 Ditto thatching for 1377, 1280, eee 18 10 O 
” Sayer bazar, eee eve eee pee 296 6 10 
90 Abkari, 200 eee eee eee 2,739 9 0 
, Drugs, eee eco eee eos 190 0 O 
” Forest, eee asa 2,084 5 8 
 Pasturage dues for 1281 ‘Fasli, eee oes 886 11 0 
» Refunds, eee eee eee sae 556 8 5& 
——— 56,643 @ 1 
Tahbsil Kilpurl, ...| By Land ; Rergnue, celenees for 1279 and 1280, —... 85 12 8 
7 to, for 1281 kharif, eee eee 19,006 5 6 
ee Die ditto rabi, ove sie 62 10 6 
9” Advances for 1277 and 1280 Pasi, -ee eee 2,031 0 0 e@ 
< Ditto for thatching for 1278, 1279, 1280, .., 854 4 4 
» Sayer bazar, ... eee ove oe 227 9 O 
” Abkari, eco eco eco eee 1,740 15 3 
» Drugs, eos eee ove sa 135 0 0 
»» Forest, cee ove 766 9 8 
» Pasturage dues for 1281 Fall, ove ees 840 15 0 
99 Refunds, ‘see eee 92a ece 608 5 8 
99 Miscellaneous, eee ee0e eos 96 3 0 
Tahsil Nanak-| By Land Revenue for 1281 Fasli, eee sas 4,937 11 8 
mata, ”? Abkari, eee eve eco ow 1,404 is 838 
9 Drugs, ese eee eee eee 65 0 0 
» Forest, eve eee 149 2 9 
», Pasturage dues for 1281, ove wit #60 3 0 = 
—_—_oOo 6,216 14 8 
Tahsil Manajhan-| By Land Revenue for 1281 Fasli, _ wee 4,831 3 0 
di. », Advances for thatching for 1280 Faali, ca 26 8 0 
” Abkari, eee 08 e0cee 500 0 0 
», Pasturage dues for 1981, cee eee 1 2 6 
——— a 6,358 18 6 
Tahsil Bilhari, ...| By Land Revenue for kharif 128) Fasli, ees 23,813 10 
‘is Ditto for rabi 1281 = do., sue 4,013 14 
» Advances for 1278, 1279, 1280, — ase a 
Ditto for thatching for 1278, 1279, eee 
», Sayer bazar, uw. ose eee a 
9 A 200 eee eee eee 
” Drugs, eee eee ecco occ 
” Forest, YY) eve eee eve 
» Pasturage dues for 1281, ose ae 
” kK unds, eee 08 ooe ooo 
a 86,077 12 7 
Gzanp Torat, ss 3,44,508 65 8 
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No. L 
year 1281 Fasli, or from 1st October, 1873, to 30th September, 1874. Dr. 
Rs. a p. Rs. @& De 
1 | By amount paid on account of Government Demand for 1281 
Fasli, Land Revenue and Cesses,_... eee ee | 1,81,748 10 8 
9 Ditto ditto Abkari,... o0e eee 15,710 & 6 
” Ditto ditto Drugs, pee eco gee 3,157 0 0 
3 Ditto ditto Registration, eee eee $14 10 0 
99 Ditto ditto Fines (Criminal), e0e eee 771 3 8 
—— ——— 2,01,696 13 0 
2 By Ditto of advances for 1281 Fasli, eee ooo $2,856 9 
3 » Ditto ditto for thatching, for 1281 Fasli, ... 118 6 2 
4 9 Ditto paid for water courses, ditto ditto, eee 14,058 ll 2 
6. ” Ditto ditto huts, ditto ditto, see 5,822 8 9 
6 » Ditto ditto elephant feed, ditto ditto, wx. 4,485 1 5 
7 » Ditto ditto wages of patwaris and amins, eee 10,836 12 6 
8 » Ditto of refunds of asamis, ... ove eee 2,225 7 6 
9 9 Ditto paid for building village wells, ove eee 1,137 7 1 
10 ¥ Ditto ditto dues to headmen, eco eee 17,711 10 9 
11 » Ditto of pay of Forest Establishment, .« eee 8,195 18 4 
13 » Ditto of irrigation dues, eee eee eee 4,253 10 7 
13 » Ditto of patwaris dues, eee eee eae 948 11 9 
14 | , Ditto of pay of Medical Establishment including cost 
of Medicines, eee eee ove 1,155 6 2 
15 » Ditto of pension of widow of native doctor for ten 
months, eco eee eee eee 50 0 0 
omens 98,350 19 11 
wee 44,460 11 4 


Surplus Receipts, credited to surplus Collection Fund, 


Gaanp Torat, 





eee 3.44508 5 3 
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ten) 


Brief Statement of Demand, Collections, and Balances of the Tarai for the year 1281 
Fasli. 





Paid into the (Balance of | 









































| Kham tehsil uence of treasury be-| Govern- 
Parganas. demand, Collections. re d enna: fore 1e¢ Octo- | ment de- | 
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Abkari and Mus- 
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FORM No. IIL 
Statemest of Land Revenue Balances for the years 1278, 1279, 1280 Fasli. 
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Balgnce due at close of 1280 Fasli, Collected during 128}. Balance dee. 
Re. a p. Rs. a p Ra & p. 
For 1278, eoe eee 77 12 0 77 12 0 eo 
» 1279, sie ea 95 8 64 0 8 31 2 9 
»» 1280, ave Sa 862 14 0 447 11 6 415 2 6 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


SETTLEMENT OF PARGANA JAUNSAR BAWAR. 


No. 1026, dated Camp Sujanpur, the 29th December, 1874, 
From—F. M. Linn, Esq., Commissioner of the 1st or Meerut Division, 
To—K. C. Buck, Esq., Off. Secy., Board of Revenue, N.-W. P. 


Sir, —I have the honour to submit the accompanying letter, No. 478, dated 9th 
Vide Secretary’s No. 176, instant, from the Superintendent of the Dun, with its 
aa A ae eat ais, accompaniments, on the subject of the recent settlement of 


28th October last. pargana Jaunsar Bawar in that district. 


2. Mr. Ross’s report is not so much a final report on the settlement lately brought 
to a conclusion as an explanation of the manper in which the difficulties which arose 
in connection with Mr. Cornwall’s proceedings were overcothe. Mr. Ross commences 
his report by reference to the various preliminary orders issued; the deputation of 
Mr. Cornwall to conduct settlement proceedings; the views of that officer on various 
points ; and, finally, the difficulties which arose in consequence of the recusance of the 
saianas to sign the settlement compact. The report then proceeds to show what these 
difficulties were, how they arose, and the manner in which they were eventually 
overcome. . 


3. Mr. Ross has refrained from entering upon the previous history of the par- 
gana, the system in force prior to British occupation, or the arrangements made in 
former settlements. He concludes that information on all these points will be found 
in Mr. Williams’ memoir of the Dun recently published, as well as in Mr. Cornwall’s 
report on his own proceedings. The annexures of Mr. Ross’s letter contain, however, 
information on some of these points in tabular form. 


4, The main difficulty with the saianas was in connection with their supposed 
rights in forest lands. They endeavoured to set upa claim which they must have 
known was untenable ; still it was perhaps better that the question was brought for- 
ward for final determination. The liberal manner in which the Government disposed 
of the matter induced the saianas to accept the settlement made by Mr. Cornwall and 
to sign the final compact. Mr. Ross’s report deals for the most part with the duties 
which devolved upon him in carrying out the orders of Government. A more detailed 
report of these proceedings has already been submitted to the Board, as noted by 
Mr. Ross. 


5. In the course of his present report, Mr. Ross briefly sketches certain preju- 
dices which prevail among the Jaunsaris; their manners and customs; and their 
superstitious proclivities. A brief account is also given of the mode of cultivation and 
the ordinary crops sown. It seems unnecessary to recapitulate these. One point, 
however, requires a passing remark. 


6. The Jaunsaris have the reputation of indulging in polyandry. Possibly the 
practice may still to some extent be in vogue, but I am inclined to think that it must 
be dying out. I have no doubt that in former times polyandry was largely practised, 
but the resort to the custom implies a scarcity of females, and this can hardly be the 
case now. A reference to the census returns will show that the proportion of females 
to males is not such as would justify the entertainment of the idea that there is any 
general necessity for a resort to the practice. The census statement appended to the 
report no doubt includes minors as well as adulis; but this circumstance would make 
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little difference in general results, The proportion of adult males to adult females 
would probably be retained ; and if this be so, there would be little reason for continu- 


ing polyandry. . 
7. There is one point in connection with the settlement which requires notice. 


8. Aecording to the custom of the pargana, the saianas are the representative 
men: they practically occupy the position of lumberdars, but their authority and the. 
powers they exercise are far in excess of what is recognized in the status of a lumber- 
dar. The sharers are called zemindars. A reference to Mr. Ross’s report and to the 
translation of the wajib-ul-urz, which was subsequently received, but which is also 
forwarded, will show that the term ‘ zemindar’ is in all cases used to represent the per- 
sons who are really sharers in the khat or mahal. I cannot say whether the use of 
the term is accidental or whether it has been designedly adopted. The peculiar 
powers of the saianas may have induced a notion that whilst the use of the term ‘ zemin- 
dar’ admitted a proprietary title in the land in favour of the person to whom it was 
applied, that it restricted this right solely to ownership in the soil, and to nothing else. 
Be this as it may, the absence of all allusion to the term ‘sharers’ is striking. 


9. To revert, however, to the power of the sudder saianas, it will be seen that they 
possess the power to make a fresh annual distribution of the sum to be realized from 
each zemindar, or, as I would call him, sharer in the khat, on account of the Govern- 
ment demand. Mr. Ross admits that this power is sometimes abused, and that the 
difficulties in the way of rectifying the abuse are so great, that, practically, the right of 
appeal to the Superintendent is valueless. The question is one which, I think, 
demands consideration. 

I have, &., , 
F. M. LIND, 
| Commissioner, Meerut Division. 
No. 478, dated Dehra Dun, the 19th December, 1874. 
From—H. G. Ross, Esq., C. 8., Superintendent of Dehra Dun, 
To—F. M. Lm, Esq., C. 8., Commissioner of lst or Meerut Division. 


Sir,—I beg herewith to forward statements connected with the Jaunsar Bawar 
settlement. 


2. In this office No. 140, dated 29th May, 1868, Government was reminded 
that the then settlement of Jaunsar Bawar would expire in 
the end of 1869, and orders were asked for. When His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Muir, came into the district in 1870, a con- 
ference was held, at which the Members of the Board, Mr. Court, and Mr. Cornwall 
were present, and resolutions were come to. Orders were issued in a memo. of Sir 
William Muir’s, sent under Secretary to Government’s No. 1558A., dated 19th Novem- 
ber, 1870, forwarded to this office under Commissioner’s No. 169, dated 6th December, 
1870. 


In that memo. the Lieutenant-Governor sanctioned a new settlement, to be founded 
on a field survey similar to that in Kumaun and Garhwal. Mr. Cornwall, who was 
then employed settling forest boundaries in Jaunsar Bawar, was appointed Settlement 
Officer, and was directed to go to Kumaun to consult Mr. Beckett. 


Mr. Cornwall went to Kumaun, consulted with both Colonel Ramsay and Mr. 
Beckett, and in his No. 25, dated 26th January, 1871, reported the result. He agreed 
that the Kumaun plan of field measurement without use of plane-table would answer 
well for Jaunsar Bawar, but he urged that the khat boundaries should be properly sur- 
veyed. He recommended that the settlement should be khatwar (¢. ¢., settlement for 
the whole khat or taluga should be made with one headman called a saiana, instead of 
separately with each zemindar in the khat) and not mauzawar; that measurement 
should be in acres and not in bighas; and he sent in a budget estimate. 


Brief history of operations. 


( 3 ) , 

The Commissioner forwarded on this letter with a very full report of his own, 
No. 70, dated 30th January, 1871. The Board forwarded both under their No. 1421, 
dated 21st February, 1871. The proposals sanctioned in Secretary to Government’s 
No. 270, dated 11th March, were a khatwar settlement; shajras to be made with- 
out plane-table ; but boundaries of khats to be properly surveyed by some competent 
persons appointed by Mr. Cornwall. The budget estimate was also sanctioned. Work 
commenced on 11th April, 1871, aud the field measurements were completed in Febru- 
ary, 1872. Mr. Cornwall in the meantime occupying himself in settling boundary - 
disputes. : 


In July, 1872, Mr. Cornwall sent up a brief report of his intended plan of operations, 
with separate reports on tenures, duration of settlement, and principle of assessment. 
The Commissioner forwarded on the report on 16th July. The Lieutenant-Governor 
recorded a memo. calling for farther information. Some demi-official correspondence 
ensued. On 16th September, 1872, Mr. Cornwall prepared a further report in 
accordance with the Lieutenant-Governor’s wishes. In December, 1872, His Honor 

_ the Lieutenant-Governor himself came into the district, preceded by Mr. Reid, who went 
into Jaunsar Bawar with Mr. Cornwall. A conference was held; matters were discussed 
and formally settled ; as reported by Mr. Cornwall in his No. 1, dated 2nd January, 1873, 
Mr. Cornwall completed the assessment and gave it out, and sent off his final report No. 
109, dated 10th March, 1873. The saianas, or headmen of the khats with whom 
the settlement was made, however had refused to accept the assessment, and before 
their refusal could be enquired into, Mr. Cornwall was most unfortunately constrained, 
from ill-health, to leave the country. The apparent real grievance of the saianas was 
the unsettled state of the forest boundaries. Mr. Bagshawe and myself were deputed 
to settle these boundaries, which we did in May and June, 1873, as reported in my No. 
340, dated 15th September, 1873. It was then too late to prepare the roll of distribution 
of rent over the khats by the saianas, called phantbandis; and until the saianas had 
prepared these papers, it was impossible to say whether they really intended to 
accept or not. Work had therefore to be postponed until March, 1874. I then went to 
the spot, assembled the saianas, and directed them to prepare the phantbandis ; but they 
one and all refused, on the plea that they had not previously known that the cesses 
were separate from the land revenue. This was simple nonsense, as I had myself 
explained matters to them in June, 1873. I therefore took two khats in hand, and 

- commenced to make out the phantbandis myself, explaining to the saianas that I was 

going to hold kham, and that the saianas’ fees would be credited to Government. 

When I had worked two or three days at the papers, and nearly completed the khats, 

the saianas gave in. After considerable delay, all the phantbandis were finished. As 
they wero the first after the new settlement, I gave the people more than fifteen days 
in which to lodge their objections, so that the matter was not finally settled until the 
end of May. I then commenced preparing the returns : these were not completed until 
October ; hence the delay. 
gsc prorat 3. It is unnecessary for me to give any history of the 
history of parganaor pre- pargana, of its former rulers, or the manner in which it came 
vigusaereeacnt into our possession, because this is all clearly stated in Mr. 

Williams’ memoir of the Dun. Neither is it necessary to detail all the arrangements 

made at previous settlements, and the different systems carried out, because Messrs. 

Robertson and Cornwall have cwelt at great length on these subjects. 


‘actgucteu-and: gedate> 4. The pargana commences atthe junction of the Tons 
phical position. and the Jumna: the former is the boundary of the pargana in 
a north-westerly direction for about 30 miles, separating it from Sirmur ; the latter is 
the boundary in a north-easterly direction for about 40 miles, separating the pargana 
partly from the Dun and partly from Garhwal, A small stream, called the Kerogard, 
runs into the Jumna on the edge of the Baunder Khat a little above Lokha Mandal ; 
this forms the boundary between the pargana and Garhwal in a westerly direction ; the 
boundary then runs weet until it again hits off the Tons a little above Hanole; the 
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Tons is then the boundary to the Pahar ; the pargana then crosses the Tons, the boun- 
dary running along the ridges of some hills behind Mandhole, separating it from the 
States of Jabal and Trochi. 


Tt will thus be seen that nearly on every side the pargana is surrounded by foreign 
territory. The two large States of Sirmur and Garhwal give no trouble. No dispute 
has eyer arisen with them since I have been in charge of the district ; but the two petty 
little States of Trochi and Jabal, which are under the superintendency of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Simla, give incessant trouble: they knock down boundary pillars, 
make raids into Bawar, cut and carry away crops, and, in every way give a great deal 
of annoyance and vexation. The pargana is divided into 89 khats or taluqas; 34 of 
these are in Jaunsar and five in Bawar. 


5. The pargana is composed entirely of a succession of 
hills. The Jumna at Kalsi divides it from the plains, the hills 
rising from the very banks of the river ; a large portion of these hills are covered with 
forest. In the lower khats of Jaunsar there are only oak, a little sisham, and some 
few s4l trees. The oak continues everywhere, but as the land gets higher, chir, sprace 
and silver pine appear, and, best of all, deodar. Of these different firs, there are some 
splendid forests, beautiful to the eye and valuable to the Government. It is only 
within the last ten years that they have been properly preserved, and so it may now 
be expected that year by year they will increase and improve instead of decreasing 
as hitherto. 


Natural features. 


A curious feature that at once strikes the eye in the lower khats is, that the 
northern slope of the hills is invariably well wooded or cultivated, and the southern 
face bare and unprofitable. This is not owing to the raysof the sun beating on the 
southern face, but to the geological formations, The southern faces are comprised of 
rock and shale ; are generally steep and rugged, with little or no water. The northern 


slopes, on the contrary, are covered with good soil, are not steep, and are well watered 
by numerous springs of good water. 


6. There are three distinct styles of cultivation. Rice, for instance, is grown 
in terraced beds made along the edges of all the rivers and 
streams, but seldom at levels over 3,000 feet, although I have 
seen some few as high as 4,000 or 4,500 feet; another style, and the most 
general, is that of terraces rising one above the other up the hill side. All 
these terraces have to be supported by stone retaining-walls, varying from a 
height of 4 to 10 feet. The expense of making these walls is very great. When 
I say ‘expense’ I of course allude to time and trouble, because the cultivators make the 
walls themselves. A landslip or an extra heavy thunder-shower will sometimes wash 
away a whole hill side of these terraces, thus either ruining the unfortunate cultivator, 


or involving him in fresh work for years to come. Wherever there is any good land 
. these terraced fields exist. 


System of cultivation, 


There are very many little isolated plots where fresh terraces can be made and 
cultivation increased, but within village bounds there is nowhere a block of good 
untilled land in one place sufficiently large to form a separate village. Wherever it is 
possible, water is led on to these terraces from streams and springs: some of these 


“*kuls’”’ or small canals are carried great distances, through most impracticable ground 
and at great expense. 


The third style of cultivation is carried out where the tops of the hills form small 
table-lands, round and smooth. Khats that have many such hill-tops are considered the 
most favoured ; the soil is always good, and crops better than in the terraced lands. 


7. The chief crops are—rice, mandua, wheat, barley, turmeric, ginger, potatoes, 
The different crops grown 204 opium; a little Indian-corn is grown, also sweet potatoes and 
in the pargana. some small pulses. The rice is grown entirely in the valleys, some 
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high, some low ; requires good land ; and is nearly always watered. A certain amount of 
dry rice is sown, but the people don’t care to run risks with it, and so, as a rule, they 
keep their dry Jands for mandua, Mandua is the chief article of food of the hill-men : 
the plant is most hardy, and will apparently grow amongst mere stones and shingle. 
It is a rain crop, but too much rain spoils it.. A good year for rice is a bad year 
for mandua, and vice versd. Wheat and barley are grown a good deal on the high tops. 
The seed is sown in the end of September, so as to germinate before the frost comes on. 
These crops depend entirely on snow : if there is a heavy fall of snow, the crops are good ; 
if not, they are bad. Turmeric and ginger are the most paying crops grown: they are 
grown on the high hills and table-land already spoken of, and also in the valleys where 
there is good irrigable land. A few square yards of turmeric or ginger is quite sufficient 
for a family. The cultivation of potatoes is year by year increasing; and if the people 
will only be careful ahout their seed, it ought to continue a most paying crop. Potatoes 
are grown either on the high table-lands or on virgin forest soil on the slopes. Tho 
cantonment of Chakrata has been a great incentive to the increased cultivation of 
potatoes. Indian-corn is grown always at the village doorsin small garden patches. 
Red pepper is also grown in considerable quaatities all over the pargana ; opium is con- 
fined entirely to the high hills. If there are no hail and severe thunder storms, it is a 
most paying crop; but it is very risky, and requires a great deal of manure. Apricot 
and walnut trees abound all over the pargana. The fruit of the former is either 
exchanged amongst thepeople themselves or sold in Chakrata; that of the latter is largely 
exported. Tobacco is grown in small quantities for home consumption. 


8. As the new cantonment of Chakrata is now one of the principal features of — 
the pargana, a short account of it here will perhaps not be out 
of place. It is situated about the centre of the pargana. At 
present only one regiment is located there, but it is in contemplation to have another 
regiment, and move the invalid depét there from Landour. The station has proved a 
most healthy one: the difference in the appearance of a regiment when it marches up 
and marches down is most marked. The station is connected with the Saharanpur 
railway station by a first-class cart road. The only drawback at: present is the want 
of a bridge over the Jumna: a very fine bridge is in course of construction over the 
Isan. At present the arrangements for the supp!y of water at Chakrata are not per- 
fect, as it has to be carried up from different khuds by bullocks, mules, &. There is a 
good supply of pure spring water at a very high level close to the cantonment, and 
when it is brought in, in pipes, it can be led to each separate barrack with the greatest 
ease. The first outlay will be great, but the subsequent annual saving will, I should think, 
recoup the expenditure. Wood is expensive, and I fear likely to remain so. The great 
expenditure of wood takes place from 15th November to 15th March. I see no reason 
why the troops should not be marched down to Haripur Bias for those months. 
There is no room at Chakrata to make a parade ground sufficiently large for the pur- 
pose of military manoeuvres. Ifthe troops were located in tents at Haripur Bias, 
there would be a saving to Government in fuel and in carriage of commissariat stores, 
and the troops would have the advantage of extensive parade grounds and a flat country 
to carry on drill, and also of good cricket grounds for the recreation of the men. 
Under the impression that this idea might some day be carried out, I have taken up 
190 acres of land at Haripur Bias as an encamping ground. Although Chakrata is 
a wonderfully healthy station, still the men find it very dull. Government should, I 
think, make a cricket-ground and fives-courts for the men, and a racquet-court 
for the officers. No outsider has hitherto been allowed to build or possess house pro- 
perty in cantonments. This rule should be most rigidly enforced, otherwise complica- 
tions are sure to arise, as at Landour and other military stations. 


Digression about Chakrata. 


9, With regard to the population of Jaunsar Bawar, I find the upper classes 

Caste, nature, and habits are composed entirely of Rajputs and Brahmans, the former the 

of the people. most numerous. The Brahmans are Bhats and Sar Sut. 

The Rajputs are chiefly Ramhayets. The lower classes are Dumras, similar to 
2 
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chamars in the plains; Kulis like Mehtars in the plains; a few blacksmiths and carpenters, 
and Bajgirs or musicians: thes: latter are chiefly employed in singing the praise of 
Mahasu. They all worship Mahasu or Parsram;and towards the east there area 
large number of snake worshippers. | 


All castes alike work in the fields, and there are no Brahmans or Rajputs who 
won't put their hands to the plough. In the upper khats the people keep large herds 
of sheep and goats. There are not many buffalves kept in the pargana, but a great 
many cows and bullocks of a very small short-legged breed peculiar to the 
hills, There is a very prevalent custom of buying bull calves in the plains and 
keeping them for two years in the hills, and then bringing them back to the 
plains for sale: the two years’ residence in the hills is supposed to strengthen 
the animals very much, and they fetch a much higher price than similar animals 
reared in the plains. The people are very superstitious, but are decidedly honest and 
more truthful than their fellows in the plains. As an instance of their superstition, I 
may mention the burning of the deodar forest at Chijal. The village was attacked by 
small-pox, and to appease the wrath of the gods the villagers set fire to the forest and 
burned down upwards of four thousand magnificent deodar trees. ‘They are very much 
afraid of incurring the anger of their gods. The custom of deciding cases by oath is 
very common. The pernicious part of the system is, that if the party who takes the 
oath, although he is at once put in possession of the disputed property, suffers any loss 
either amongst his cattle or distant relations, or even if he is attacked by fever or a 
bad headache months and months after the oath, this is looked upon as a sign of dis- 
pleasure on the part of the gods, and for fear of furtaer manifestations of their dis- 
pleasure he at once relinquishes the land or property. The opposite party, however, is 
equally unable to take possession, and so the land, if that was the subject of the dispute, 
is left to lie waste. There is a similar superstitious oustom by which the wrath of the 
: gods is invoked against an enemy. If a man has a grudge against any one, he takes 
up some earth out of his enemy’s field and lays it at the shrine of one of the gods, with 
prayers and offerings. If after that any misfortune happens to his enemy, it is looked 
upon as a sign of displeasure on the part of the god, and the poor man has to relinquish 
the field and let it go to waste. The Jaunsaris are very particular about their houses : 
they all have double-storied houses, and in many instances three and four stories. 


In the lower khats the wood-work of these houses is deodar, procured from the 
higher khats, but the covering is slate; in the upper khats the roofing is deodar, split 
planks being used. The upper khat people say there is no slate in their khats. I have 
not myself seen any, but I think there must be slate there, just the same as below. It 
is easier for the people to split deodar than to quarry slate, They have hitherto had 
as much deodar as they could use, and so there has been no incentive to look for slate. 


The people drink a great deal of a kind of beer made in the following manner : 
In the rains they make thick cakes of the roots of some trees and barley meal ; these 
cakes are stored up, and when they want beer they break up one of these cakes with 
some cooked cheena and sawak, and soak the mixture in water for eight or nine days ; 
they then strain off the liquor and drink it, and also eat the refuse. In December and 
January a great deal of drinking goes on, many people being drunk the whole time : 
all kind of work is stopped, and nothing is thought of but feasting and drinking. They 
shut up sheep in a room, and feed them upon oak leaves. Each man tukes his turn of 
killing a sheep and feasting his brethren. Owing to the severity of the weather there 
is‘ little or no work possible at that season except looking after the cattle, and this is 
left to the women: the Brahmans do not, as a rule, drink. 


Polyandryism is general among all castes and classes ; a family of brothers having 
only one wife amongst them. If there is only one son, it is with great difficulty that 
‘he can get a wife. Some of the census returns would tend to show that infanticide is 
practised, but I know that this is not the case: the birth of a girl is hailed w:th more 
delight than the birth of # son; and in marriages the family of the bride receives all 
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the presents and gives nohe, except a copper cooking pot; on the other hand, the family 
of the bridegroom has to give the presents. The hill-men make very strong woollen 
blankets, out of which they make coats and trousers. A suit of well made blanket is 
supposed to last at least two generations: this is an exaggeration, but it is wonderful 
stuff to wear. 


All the larger zemindars keep ploughmen, called halis, who are serfs, or bonds- 
men of the zemindars; they receive no wages, but are fed and clothed by the zemindars. 
Sometimes they are given a little land to cultivate for themselves, but they.do not 
acquire any right in this land ; the zemindars defray all their marriage expenses. If one 
of these serfs dies, the zemindar has to look after his widow, should there be no other 
husband and children. If the widow marries again, she goes to the house of her second 
husband with her children ; but the master of the second husband has to pay to the 
master of the deceased the amount advanced by him for marriage or maintenanoe of 
children. No account is kept of the money spent in food and clothing during the 
ploaghman’s lifetime, as he is sapposed to work that off; but an account is kept of all 
monies advanced for marriage or monies spent in the maintenance of young children 
after the decease-of their father. No interest is charged on these accounts. If the 
ploaghman disagrees with his master, he canaot leave him until he pays off the 
advances against him, or until he finds another master agreeable to pay them for him. The 
zemindars wanted very much to have a set of rules about these halis entered in the 
wajib-ul-arz; but as the system is opposed to our notions, I heave not done so: as long as 
the people choose to settle these matters amongst themselves, I do not think any inter- 
ference necessary or advisable. Zemindars have once or twice brought complaints 
against halis to compel the return of the latter ; the cases have, as a matter of course, 
been thrown out at once, and so the halis must know that if cae chooge they can leave 
and go where they like. 


10. Thereis a good deal of iron ore scattered about the pargana, whieh is worked 
in a desultory kind of way by the people ; but I know of no 
place where it is as yet found in sufficient abundance to render 
_it worth while working on a large ‘scale. Limestones abound amar and there 
are very good slate quarries; algo a great deal of antimony. 


Minerals. 


11. Inall former settlements lump sums were assessed on the general capabili- 
: ties of the khat ; at last settlement the Settlement Officer took 
into consideration the area of cultivated land, the adult popula- 
tion, the head of eattle, sheep, and goats, number of fruit trees, &c., &c. The settlement 
was made with a saiana or saianas for each khat: the saiana was responsible for this 
amount, and distributed it over the khat himself. 


Former settlement. 


12. The present settlement is based entirely upon the 


Preent coeeen’ cultivated area as shown by the field measurement. 


13. There were no patwari’s papers to assist the Settlement Officer in calculating 
his rent-rate. No rent was paid except in one khat. The soil 
had never been classed, and the people did not understand any 
classification. Under theee circumstances, it was necessary for the Setélement Officer to 
devise some new method of arriving at a good average rate. 


Mr. Cornwall tried many systems: first of all, the old plan ; next, a plan of 

Mr. Beckett's; and, finally, he worked out the actual produce of each khatand the market 

walue of such produce ; he then worked out what kind of lands grew different crops, and 

eventually fixed on the following assessment rates, which were approved of iby Govern- 
ment :— 


Principles of assessment, 


Rs. a. p. 
Irrigated, ... eee ooo 4 0 Oper acre. 
Ist class dry, ee ove ow. 2 0 O ~ 
2nd class dry, ... eo. O18 4 3 


reported by Mr. Cornwall in his No. 1, ‘dated 2nd January, 1873. 


WE ’ 
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Heavier rates were to be charged for turmeric, ginger, and opium lands, ard 
lighter rates for occasional cultivation ; at the same time Mr. Cornwall distinctly stated 
that he would have to vary this rate in different khats. The chief causes that led Mr. 
Cornwall to depart from his fixed rate were proximity te or distance from markets, 
number of population, and liability to ravages from wild beasts. 


The saiana of each khat is, as before, responsible for the lump sam assessed. He 
distributes it over the khat. In this distribution he does not confine himself to the 
value of land actually cultivated ; he takes into consideration the general capabilities of 
the cultivator. The saiana gives in his distribution roll in March of each year, and 
ean alter it each year if-he likes. The cultivator is given fifteen days within which 
to object to the amount of revenue put down against his name by the saiana ; the 
decision of the district officer on this objection is final. The saiana has the entiremanage- 
ment of the khat. He must arrange for the payment of revenue on account of any 
defaulter who may abseond. He ean give the deserted land to whom he likes under 
certain restrictions mentioned in the wajib-ul-urz. He has to carry on all litigation 
on the part of the khat or any residents in it; it is his business to represent all griev- 
ances or hardships ; and he is given a certain allowance to cover his travelling and other 
expenses whilst so engaged. 


All that Government has to do is to eollect the lump sum from the saiana. 


Financial results of the 14. The financial results of the different settlements are as 


different settlements. follows :-—= 

; Rs. &. p. 
1815 t0 1817, ase o5 ~ w- 16,247 8 0 
1818 ,, 1823, wes ase «. 15,7083 0 0 
1824 ,, 1829, ax. Bud es .. 17,282 0 0 
1830 ,, 1834, «. ee sei . 15,354 0 0 
1835 ,, 1849, ... a is -. 16,280 0 0 
1850,, 1859, «. ee ss - 19,953 0 0 
1856 ,, 1870, aa wes wwe«9,695 0 0 
1874 ,, 1884, sx Sts se . 26,181 0 0 


This shows the increase by present settlement to be Rs. 6,486; but #% must be 
remembered that at Iast settlement the-only extras collected were the saianas’ fees, 
5 per cent. ; patwaris’ fees, 5 per cent. Both these cesses are collected now, and in addi- 
tion the 10 per cent. ceas is collected, and so the real increase is Rs. 9,104. In 
the former settlements = grant of Rs. 2,000 was given annually out of the land revenue 
for roads. 


15. As Idid not assess the pargana, and as I have had considerable means of 
judging of the correctness of the assessments, it may not be 
out of place for me to give my opinion about it. I think the 
assessinent very fair on the whole, and I do not think I shall have any difficulty in col- 
lecting it except from one or two khats. The difficulty I shall experience in these 
will arise not so much from the assessment being too heavy, as from the internal quar- 
rels of the inhabitants. Although 1 think the assessment fair, I am quite positive that 
Government gets its rights tothe uttermost farthing ; and unless some most unforeseen 
changes take place, I do not think any great increase can ever be expected. Although 
a good deal of the land can be improved, there is very little fresh land that can be 
advantageously broken up, and from the geographical position of the pargana, I donot 
see how the markets can be improved, as it would never pay to make roads everywhere. 
I feel quite sure that at present the assessment presses heavily on the people, and will 
press heavily for some time to come, but here again this arises, not from the assessment 
being too heavy, but from other causes. One great cause of the assessment pressing 
heavily now on the people is the closing of the forests. Although they have been osten- 
sibly closed for many years, yet in reality the people could do very much as they liked. 
The people have now undoubtedly got their forest rights to the full, but theiz 


Opinion on assessment. 
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boundaries have been clearly defined and marked out, and a proper watch is kept to see 
that they keep within those boundaries. There is not the slightest doubt that formerly 
they made a considerable income out of the Government forests unknown to the Govern- 
ment officers; that income is now stopped, and its stoppage coming at the same time 
as the land revenue is raised, will press hard upon the people. 
- 16. In my No. 840, dated 15th Neptember, 1873, paragraph 46, I expressed an. 

‘Opinion on the present Opinion as to the system of assessment, that the actual amount to 
system. be paid by each small proprietor should be laid down by the 
Settlement Officer. From my further experience I see the necessity of this more 
strongly. The cost of a fresh zemindari settlement would be great ; the villages would 
have to be all demarcated, so would the third-class forests lately made over to the 
villages; and even when that was done there would still remain the same objections 
that now exist. 

By the present system the khat is assessed. in a lump sum, and the saiana is res- 
ponsible for this amount. He distributes it over the khat each year, giving in a phant~ 
bandi or rent-roll; this rent-roll is changed each year. There are two objections to 
this system :— : 

First.—The small village saianas and mass of the people have not now as much 

respect for the sudder. saianas as they formerly had: there is 
aaa to present no doubt but that the sudder saianas do so favour, assessing 

their friends and relations lightly, and their enemies heavily, 
True, objections can be lodged to this assessment, but as the saiana is allowed to take 
other matters into consideration besides the actual area cultivated by each person, it is 
very difficult for the district officer to decide upon the fairness or otherwise of the 
assessment. 

Secondly.—As this phantbandi can be altered each year, there is no real incentive 
to thriftiness and exertion in improving the land. For instance, a man commences 
with a small holding, and he is then assessed lightly. He saves up money, adds to his 
land, improves it by building up retaining-walls, bringing on water, &. He is at 
once pounced down on by the saiana and made to pay heavily. On the other hand, 
a man who originally had good land, gambles and drinks, neglects his land, and impo- 
verishes the soil, is rewarded for his improvidence by being assessed lightly. This 
system is radically wrong. 

17. What I would propose is that each man’s quota should be assessed by the Set- 

Pe ne tlement Officer, and for the term of the settlement he should pay 
no more, but should be allowed to reap the advantage of his own 
exertion and good management. Let the saianas remain as at present—the middlemen 
or collectors; let them arrange about land deserted by cultivators and new land to be 
broken up, &c.; but as regards collections they should be confined strictly to the sum 
assessed by the Settlement Officer, and not allowed to alter it at all. If land was 
deserted, the newcomer would have to pay just the same as the deserter paid. I do not 
think there would be any difficulty in holding the khats kham if Government should 
decide to do away with the saianas altogether. Land is now of great value in Jaun- 
sar Bawar, and if any cultivator became insolvent and deserted, there would at once be 
many applicants for the deserted land. Notwithstanding this, I think it would be more 
profitable for Government and better for the people to keep on the saianas, 


18, Intimately connected with the saianachari system is the police system. At 
present the saianas are responsible for the police arrangements of 

ee their khats; they have to provide for watch and ward, and they 
have to report crime, trace criminals, and bring them up for trial. Crime in the par- 
gana is almost unknown ; theft there is little or none; and as the people are not of a 
jealous disposition as regards their wives, murder and crimes of violence seldom or ever 
occur. Under these circumstances, I think the less interference on the part of 


Government the better. : 
3 
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There is one point here worthy of notice,—the khats have to pay the 10 per cent., 
but, under instructions contained in G. O. No. 417A., dated 19th August, 1872, the 
saianas have to pay for the chaukidars. I think this hardly fair. I think that Govern- 
ment should either pay the chaukidar or should make a proportionate reduction in the 
10 per cent. cess, The latter plan is the one I would recommend; because if the 
chaukidars are left entirely under the control of the saiana as to pay and everything 
else, the responsibility of the latter can be more strictly enforced, and there will be less 
interference on the part of Government officials. 


19. There used only to be eight patwaris, and they did nothing; there is no 
reason why a certain number of the regular papers should not 
be kept up. I have appointed fourteen patwaris, and proposed 
that they keep up the following papers :— 


Patwaris. 


I.—A diary in which all monetary transactions about land, and all changes, &., 
should be entered. 


IL—A kind of terij and jummabandi combined, showing— 





Pmt Weight of Mark Total 
Name of cul-} Number of crops and , Weight o arket 0 
Number. |" "tivator. | fields, | Totslare| Jos under | each. value. | receipts, 
each, 





aE ff ET | ee fee | a | 





I1I.—Milan khasra, showing all increase in cultivation. 
IV.—Jummakharch. 


V.—Register of proprietary mutations. 


The saianas wish the number of the patwaris reduced, and a proportionate amount 
remitted ; but this is out of the question. 


20. Up to the present settlement there have been no regularly recognized muafi 
villages ; but in practice certain villages always were left rent- 
free. | 


In calculating the lump sum at which the khat was to be assessed, these villages 
were left out; but they were not recorded as muafi. The field measurement of the pre- 
sent settlement brought the matter prominently forward. After considerable corres- 

_pondence, Sir William Muir determined to admit the right to hold rent-free, and sanc- 
tioned seven muafi villages in G. O. No. 872A., dated 21st March, 1874. The following 
are the holdings showing cultivated area only :— 


Muafi villages. 


Lakha Mandal, one sé wie oo. 36 acres, 
Nard, «+ ove ove oes . 48 ,, 
Maindrot, cee eee ove oe 450s, 
Bartar, ... cee oe aad oe 27 yg 
Hanol, ... ‘me ass or ve DF 59 
Phartar, ae ta ee “as D0: 4 
Chatra, ... ooo eee one oe. 22 


” 
These villages represent an annual revenue of Rs. 154. 


I think sanads might be given to the muafidars, distinctly laying down the boun- 
daries of the land to be held rent-free, and thus future complications would be avoided. 


21. There areno Government canals in the pargana, but the zemindars water freely 

aaa from the different rivers and streams, I do not think that any 
water that can be fairly utilized is allowed to run waste. Mr. 

Cornwall was under the impressiont hat both on the Tons and Jumna there were tracta of 
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land into which Government might lead water and charge water-rates. I think he 
was mistaken. I carefully examined the spots and found that in all the cases where 
the zemindars had not led on water themselves, the expenses of doing so would be too 
great to warrant the outlay, as the return would never repay it. I spoke to the zemin- 
dars about it, and they agreed with me, and they would not even take takavi advances 
to assist in making any more little canals. 


22. Up to the present settlement there have been no regular village forests. The 
zemindars possessed the cultivated land only. They had not 
even a right to break up culturable land in their khats without 
permission of the district authorities. They were allowed to use the forest in a general 
way, taking as much wood as they wanted for household purposes, but selling none. 
They were not supposed to cut deodar without permission ; they however did very much 
as they pleased. When the forest rules began to be strictly enforced the people became 
very much dissatisfied, and thought their rights were being infringed. Sir William 
Muir accordingly determined to make over certain tracts of forest land to them, and 
otherwise to define their rights. This work was completed and reported on in my 
No. 340, dated 15th September, 1873, and sanctioned in G. O. No. 872A., dated 
21st March, 1874. The boundaries of the village forests are clearly laid down in 
English, so there can be no dispute hereafter, and the Forest Department have put up 
the pillars. 


Forest land. 


23. In the wajib-ul-urz the rights of the villagers in their own forests and in 


Wajib-ul-urs. Government forests is clearly laid down. 


In the wajib-ul-urz I entered everything that in any way affects the people. I had - 
each wajib-ul-urz carefully read over to each saiana before he signed, and they, one and 
all, clearly understood everything entered in them. I mention this because this time 
the saianas declared that they had never heard the wajib-ul-urz read out at last 
settlement, and did not know what was inthem. This was false, but it was a long time 
before Mr. Cornwall could lay his hand upon clear documentary evidence proving its 
falseness. | | 


It may be thought that too many details have been entered into, but it was quite 
necessary,—tho hill-men are so very suspicious. 


24. I send up the following returns only :—-Village statements II. and III. 
arranged khatwar. In the miscellaneous remarks I have entered 


Returns. s : 
Mr. Cornwall’s reasons for fixing his assessment. 


General statement in acres of each khat in the pargana. 

Annual jumma statement. 

Statement showing tenures on which the khats in the pargana are held. 
Census return for pargana. 

Statement showing expenditure on the settlement. 


25. I cannot think of anything further to report on. I must apologize for 
the meagreness of the report. J know that there must be much wanting. I have 
mever done any settlement work, and do not know on what points information is 
required. I am well acquainted with the whole pargana, the people in it, and their. 
manners and customs ; I also know how the settlement work was carried on, and how 
it now works, and so should there be any pvint on which you wish further information, 
I will at once supply it. 


I have, &ec., 


H. G. ROSS, 
Superintndent. 
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Statement showing the Tenures in Pargana Jaunsar Bawar, Zila Dehra Dun. 


a, s . « 
2. 3. 





























4. 5. 6. 
3 é & 2 ; 
z | No. Zemindari Villages. gs Villages Bhayachari. Total. 
1 Haripur Bias. 
2 eee Udpalta, se ass ose 1 
3 eee Uperhathgaon, ‘as vee 
4 eee Athgaon Chandao, ... ws’ 
5 wee Bana, oes 
6 eco Besahil eee soe 

7 cay Bangaon, see ose wee 
8 ies Barasoa, wea See sei 
9 vee Behlar, ee vee ose 
10 = Bislar, a 
11 eee Bounder, eos eee vee 
12 eee Bamtar, wats eee eee 
13° eee Barmao, Wee - toe 
14 ae Bharm, ae Sears tas 
15 eee Bawar, ese eee eee 
16 ‘és Banadhar, sb cis ode 
5 17 gis Phuniar, dae ee es 
-o 18 ies Deoghar, Age se sea 

3 19 as Silgaon, aug cas 
< 20 es Phartar, ee veh eae 


Panjgaon, ... ae des 


‘ SEED CFSE GEL queens ew EE coe s 
tS ed 
=) ome 


ove Taplar, too see os 
23 eee Chartar, ae 
94 eis Dasaao, sae Sie | “ee 
25 ose Dhanao, eee si eee 
26 eve Dowar, oes aa ta 
27 ese Rangaon, eee 
28 eee Seli, ... ose ee ase 
29 vee Seli kothan, ius sae 
30 en Samalta, sas iis ger 
31 ‘ae Silgaon, . ie eas cee 
32 oes Kooro, wee rr on 
"33 abe Kothi, at eis see 
34 ai Kallo, sas ‘3 
35 ie Lakhwar, eds ote oes 
36 sae Lakhao, 
37 ve Mohna, bes coe vee 
38 oes Malehtha, eve 
39 oes Massao, a das oF 38 


a 
H. G. ROSS, 


Superintendent. 
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(1 ) 
Statement of Population of Fargana Jaunsar Bawar according to last Census. 


Male. Female. Total. Remarks. 

Rajput, eee coe eee 10,734 8,251 18,985 
Brahman, oon eee een 2,500 1,871 4,371 
Bania, coe pee @oe 282 73 355 
Bajgi, eee oOo eee 1,851 1,069 2 420 
Koli, eee eee eco 9,191 1,5 40 3,731 
Dom, ecco eee eee 1,749 1,455 8,204 
Chanal, ee ect eco 176 186 312 
Lohar, eee eee oo 370 $76 645 
Badhi, eee eee eon 518 401 $19 
Jogi, ove eee eco 146 98 244 
Chamar, ooo eee eee 1,637 1,829 2,866 
Jolaha, ss ase wea 118 98 216 
Sunar, eee eee ees 149 305 954 
Hujam, eee ooo eee 25 10 35 
Gushain, eee wee cus 19 11 30 
Kahar, eee see wee 174 8 182 
Kumbhar, ace eee ene 53 9 62 
Fakir, eee occ eee 6 vee 6 
Gujar, eee eee eee 38 3 6 
Ahir, ooo eee ece 13 eee 13 
Taili, © eee eee eee 24 3 26 
Kurni, eee eee eee 14 ] 18 
Bhangi, oot eon ooe 103 47 150 
Kaith, eee eee oce 12 1 18 
Khatri, ees eee eee 9 ecoe 9 
Kori, eee e0e eee 30 4 34 
Dhobi, eee ene eco 22 6 28 
Gaderia, aoe eee eee 3 eco 3 
Jaiswar, ae eee eee 10 4 14 
Mandraji, ooo eee eee 1 eee i 
Bairagi, eee pee eae 5 eee § 
Fakir Ughar, ee , oee eee 2 eee 2 
Kamboa, eee ecco eee 4 eee 4 
9 . eee eee eee 10 eee " 10 
Mali, ees eee eee 9 3 12 
Bhujwa, eee eee was 2 sei 3 
Rajdhema, eee eee eee 9 1 10 
Gharami, eee eee eve 1 eee I 
Chhipi, eee eee ete 6 4 10 
Khatik, eee eee woe 18 ece 18 

Malla, ese ° eee eee 3 eee ne 
Naigi, eco ee eee 2 4 6 
Khasasoker, ose ee eee 3 vee 3 
3 ooo 3 
1 eee 1 
2 soe 2 
0 4 14 
Patwa, oee eee eve 1 eee i 
Pasi, oe ese eee 4 eee 4 
Basri, » ove oce 1 coe 1 
Benaudhia, eee eco eee 2 eco 2 
Lodha, ses eee eee 9 2 11 
Kahari, eee ee eee 2 1 38 
Badi, oe 00 eee } eee 1] 
Kanjer, eee eee eee 9 eee 2 
M j eee os eee 21 12 33 


=e Ghee Seer rina ots 
22,475 16,888 39,313 





Sheikh, sie ae te 185 55 240 
Syud, aes sie he 21 1 22 
Mogul, eve ove oes 5 1 6 
Pathan, oes eos eee 391 26 417 
Rajput, coc oe eco 4 1 5 
Miscellaneous Mysalman, ... ses 57 10 67 
Total, ave 663 a4 787 





Geawp Toray, oe 23,138 16,982 | 40,070 


enms aoe | eee onsets memmen | cme GEO ome oe 


ve ee 16,812 
ees eee 1 2,66} 
wa ase 10,597 


7k mindar, eee ooo eee 
Cultivator, ooo oes oe 
Non-cultivator, vec eee eee 


zEgy 
B~ 
E ¥ 
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H. G. ROSS, 


Superintendent, 
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List of Patwaris’ Halkabandi in Jaunsar Bawar Pargana. 

















" of ead eros Amount of 
Halka. Name of Halka. | Names of Villages. oP each vile Patwaris’ Remarks. 
lage. fees. 
Rs. a. p.| Rs. a p. 
1 | Lackwar, ... | Lackwar, ~ | 751 0 O 78 0 0 
Ditto, ee | Phartar, vo 11,166 0 O 568 0 0 
2 | Kora, .. | Koru, oo 11,377 0 O 69 0 0 
Ditto, ... | Bilar, «- | 831 0 0 42 0 0 
3 | Sali, oo. | Sali, oo | 2,114 0 O} 106 0 0 
4 | Udpalta, ... | Udpalta, | 775 0 0| 39 0 0 
Ditto, ee | Samalta, eee 618 0 0 31 0 0 
Ditto, ... | Birmon, | 5610 0| 98 00 
& | Kalsi, ee | Kalsi, "310 0 0 16 0 0 
Ditto, «. | Pachgaon, w | 550 00| 48 00 
Ditto, ... | Sahkothan, ee | 760 “00 88 0 0 
Ditto, ... | Bana, oe | 380 0 O 19 0 0 
6 | Bislar, eee | Bislar, oe | 880 0 O 19 0 0 
Ditto, .. | Bongaon, oe | 665 O O 88 0 0 
Ditto, ave Barasua, ove 71 0 «0 400 
Ditto, ... | Aoperhathgaon, ... | 809 0 0 16 @ 0 
Ditto, «. | Rungan, eee 86 0 0 40 OTF 
7 | Dawar, eo | Dowar, oe | 475 0 0 24 0 (~O 
Ditto, .. | Mohna, ~ | 355 0 0] 18 0 0 
Ditto, eo | Kalon, | oe | 298 0 0 16 00 
s | Boweder, ... | Boundar, | @55 0 0| 4210 5 
Ditto, .. | Chartar, oe | 95 0 O 5 0 0 
Ditto, .- | Taplar, | 7120 0] 86 0 0 
9 | Silgaon, «+ | Silgaon, oe | 245 0 O 12 0 0 
Ditto, . | Baundhar, oe | 264 0 0 is 0 0 
Ditto, .. | Phaniar, oe | 178 0 0 9 00 
Ditto, ... | Lakhow, « | 216 0 Of} 2 0 0 
10 Bawar, ee | Bawar, ets 715 0 0 36 0 0 
Ditto, ... | Deoghar, w- | 719 0 0 88 0 0 
11 | Masau, oe | Masau, we | 784 0 0 39 0 0 
Ditto, .. | Bharm, .. [1,285 0 O}| 65 0 0 
12° | Disou, ee | Disou, oo 11,221 0 O 61 0 O 
Ditto, ... | Malatha, ove 76 0 0 400 
Ditto, ... | Dhanaw, we | 689 0 O 34 0 0 
1s | Bonttar, eve | Bomtar, oe [1,971 0 0 99 0 0 
Ditto, ... | Koti, | 35 0 0 300 
14 | Athgaon Chan- 
du, ... | Athgaon Chandu, 855 0 43 0 0 
Ditto,  .. | Silgaon, voce | 1,069 O | 0 
Ditto, ... | Bissahal, .. 11,1440 0 O| 57 0 0 





Soperintendent 


( 18 ) 
TRANSLATION. OF WAJIB-UL-URZ. 


I.—The amount of assessment of the last settlement was , and was based 
on the general capabilities of the whole khat. 
Class 1.—Revenue. 

In the present settlement the assessment, based on the cultivated area and sayer 
calculations, has been raised to » which amount I (or we, as the case may be) agree 
to pay annually during the period of the present settlement, ¢. ¢., from Ist July, 1873, 
to 30th June, 1883; and for such further term as it may take to complete the next 
settlement, I hereby bind myself to pay the Government revenue in the Kalsi tahsil, 
having collected from the several zemindars the sums due from them according to the 
phantbandi to be annually made, the zemindars to pay in instalments on 15th July, 
15th October, 15th January, and 15th April. I also bind myself to be responsible for 
the payment of all the Government revenue for the whole of his khat. 


II.—The zemindars in this khat are the proprietors of all the land cultivated by 
Clause II.— Collections them ; but according to the custom of the country they must pay 
| aoe the Government revenue as fixed by me on their general capa- 

bilities, as well as the actual cultivated area. I promise to make this phantbandi fairly 
and impartially, after careful enquiry into the condition of each zemindar, and to file the 
phantbandi in the tahsil by the-1st of April of each year, for the confirmation of the 
Superintendent of the Dun. All increases or decreases of revenue are to be clearly 
shown. All objections are to be lodged by the zemindars within fifteen days. After 
the phantbandi has been sanctioned, it will be deemed a sufficient record of the amount 
of revenue to be paid by each zemindar. In the event of the death or desertion of any 
revenue-paying zemindar, I bind myself to make arrangements for the payment of the 
Government revenue, either by having his fields cultivated by some one else, or by 
distributing the amount over the whole khat. 


“TIL —The custom here as regards tenants-at-will is that they take land from the 
zemindars, some paying in cash aad some in kind, é. ¢. a fixed 
portion of the produce of the land. This is termed ‘ kan.” 
But these tenants possess no proprietary right in the lands, nor can they acquire any. 
The zemindar oan at his will oust them at the end of the year, but must have it entered 
in the patwari’s papers. There are no maurusi tenants. 


Clause III.—Tenants. 


IV.—In the event of any balance accruing against any zemindar, I will realize it by 
Clause IV.—Collection of filing a suit against the defaulter according to the revenue 
revenue, laws of the pargana. Should any zemindar leave the village, 
the lands and houses (if not mortgaged) belonging to him will fall into my possession, 
and I will arrange for the cultivation of the said land, &e. On the return of the 
zemindar, and his stating his intentivn to live in the village, I will give him back his 
property,--the said zemindar to pay. the revenue from the date of possession and 
balance that formerly accrued. 


V.—The zemindars possess full proprietary right in their holdings with right of 
transfer. Land of one village must be transferred to a person 
holding lands in the same village, or lands of one khat must 
be transferred to a person holding lands in the same khat as far as possible,—residents 
of the same village or khat having a right of pre-emption. 


Clause V.—Transfers. 


After the execution of the deed of sale.on a proper Government stamp, it must be 
duly registered. I shall only under these conditions allow the sale, and I shall have this 


fact entered in the patwari’s papers, Should the sale not be effected according to these 
rules, it will be deemed void. 


The fact of the change is to be entered in the khasra. No zemindar or salana 
has any power of sale as regards the waste lands or forests situated in the khat, as the 
said waste lands and forests ace either the property of Government or the common 
property of the whole khat: no one has any exclusive right to them. 


(19) 


ViI.—Whereas in this pargana the cases about land and those of monetary’ trans- 
Clause VI.—Saiana’s actions, and not criminal cases, are generally settled by pancha- 
powers. yat, I bind myself to decide all cases without partiality, and 
according to the customs of the place. In the case ofa dispute being about lands I shall 
have the quantity of land under dispute, when decided, entered in the patwari’s papers. 
It has been customary here, when a dispute about land or houses arises, the dissatis- 
fied party dedicates some of the earth belonging to the house or field to * the gods,” and 
thus incapacitates the whole country from using the house or field; and thus results the 
loss of Government revenue. [I bind myself to give information of this dedication to 
the gods to the public authorities, or not to allow the dedication to be made. In the 
event of my failing to give the said information to the public authorities, I bind 
myself to be responsible to pay the Government revenue on account uf that piece of 
land. 


VII.—I do hereby bind myself not to charge heavy expenses on account of coming 
Clause VII.—Expenses of 22d going to Court for miscellaneous purposes, but only take 
village. fees at the rate of balf an anna per rupee on the Govern- 
ment revenue. I shall also take the saiana perquisites according to the prevailing 
custom only. I will also charge the amount of talbana which a khat has to pay on 
account of the default on the part of a zemindar to that zemindar. 


VIII.— Whereas Government has fixéd the patwari’s cess at the rate of Rs. 5 per 
cent. on the Government demand, I bind myself to pay it with 
the Government revenue, having collected it annually from the’ 
zemindars according to the phantbandis. 


Clause VIII.—Patwargiri. 


1X. —Since the sum of Rs. 5 per cent. has been fixed as saiana’s fees, I bind myself 
to realize the same from the zemindars with the Government 
revenue according to the phantbandi. The eldest son, accord- 
ing totho custom of this place, succeeds tothe saianaship. In case of his incapacity, the 
younger brother, with the sanction of the authorities, becomes saiana. If a saiana dies 
- without issue, no woman isto be his successor. Government may appoint another man 
of the same family or any one whom it pleases. Saianas can be removed on account 
of keeping arrears of revenue, or for any other’ fault that may be proved before an 
officer. In the event of the death of a saiana, the new saiana will take care of the wife 
of the deceased. 


Clause IX.—Saiana’s right. 


X.—With the exception of those lands that are situated within the boundaries of 
any khat, and those that areentered in the khasra in my name, 
I bind myself not to take possession of any lands beyond the 
said boundaries, except by means of purchase or mortgage, or by regular suit. I shall 
annually inspect the boundary pillars now fixed, and at the time of the payment of the. 
April iustalment of Government revenue, I shall inform the tahsildar of Kalsi of the 
state of the pillars, and shall comply with such ordersas the tahsildar may give regard- 
ing the pillars. 


Clause X.—Boundaries. 


XI.—I shall be responsible for the police duties. I shall not allow bad characters 
to enter or stay in my khat. I shall not conceal any criminal, 
nor stolen property, nor any criminal occurrence. I shall ‘give 
information of the commission of offences to the Kalsi police, trace out the offenders, 
and assist the police in prosecuting. I shall decide petty criminal cases which are 
really of a civil nature according to the customs of the place, 


Clause XL—Police. 


XIL—The zemindars of the khat have power to fish three times a year by poison-~ 
Ing, and throughout the year by rod and line: they can also fish 
Clause XII. —Fish =. 

oe with nets in the large rivers, as the Jumna and Tons, but not in 


the small streams. 
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XII.—In my khat there is first-class Government jungle in , the bounds of 
| which have been explained to me, and pillars have been put up. 
In this jungle we zemindars have no right of any kind what- 
ever, and cannot enter to graze, or take leaves, or for any purpose whatever. 


Clause XIII.—Forests. 


There is second-class Government forest in the , boundaries of which have 
been read out to, and pillars have been put up. In this we zemindars have the right to 
graze our cattle, cut grass, and, with the, permission of the furest ofticer, can cut leaves 
for sheep. We can collect fallen leaves from under the trees for manure. We can 
take also dried wood for fuel, and stone for building houses. We can cut ringal for 
our own use. We can also cut trees, as ginghar, keith, lod, ampar, mekh, for hedging 
purposes, with the permission of the forest officers. If any zemindar of the khat 
wishes to break up any new land in the said forest, he must before doing so obtain 
the permission of the forest officers as regards the quantity of land, the position of the 

field, and the period for which it is to be cultivated ; and he shall also pay such revenue 
as may be fixed by the Superintendent of the Dun. After the expiry of this term, he 
must get fresh permission ; if he does not get it, he must relinquish the field, and under 
no circumstances can he acquire any right whatever in it. Should the forest officer at 
any time wish to close any portion of the 8econd-class forest and make it first-class, 
he must give a month’s notice through the Superintendent of the Dun, and leave us 
such forest as will suffice for our use. Should we not deem the forest so given us 
sufficient, or find that the forest officer has shut up the forest near the village, and 
gives us forest which is at a distance, we ean apply to the Superintendent, and get just 
arrangements made for grazing, &c. The piece of forest thus closed we will not enter 
into till the permission of the Superintendent is given, nor graze our sheep in it. We 
cannot sell or mortgage anything belonging to second class forest under any pretence 
whatever. We will not set fire to the forest where our sheep graze, but will preserve 
the same from being set fire to. Should a fire take place in the forest, we will be lia- 
ble to a fine, should carelessness be proved against us. We will have the same right 
over the water which flows through the forest which we have hitherto had, and the 
right of way to the water will continue. Besides the above forest, all otber forests and 
waste lands which lie in our khat are our property for our use. A zemindar can sell 
to another of his own village or khat, or to that of another village or khat, the trees 
which have been planted by himself; but no zemindar can sell any wood or tree of 
any kind to any person, such as contractor or inhabitant of Chakrata, or to the ser- 
vants of the Department Public Works, or Commissariat, or any other outsider, by any 
means whatever. We cannot sell even amongst ourselves the trees which are self- 
grown, but we can give to the people of another khat for nothing, or in lieu of some- 
thing received from them. We can sell grass, ringal or bansi tu any person. The 
zemindars of other khats who used to get dried wood and leaves from our forest will 
continue to do so without payment of any fees. For sheep which they bring in the 
morning and take back in the evening we can make no charge. If they make any shed 
for the sheep, we will have a right to demand grazing dues. If at any time for any 
reason we wish to close any portion of our jungle, the zemindars of other khats who 
have a right to graze in our khat must refrain from grazing in the closed jungle. 
Should the Government discover that any zemindar of our khat has acted contrary to 
any of the conditions entered into above, it can confiscate the whole forest. 


In the case of our requiring any wood which is not to be found in our forest, we 
must apply to the Superintendent six-monthly, ¢. ¢., on the first of March and first of 
September, stating the quantity of wood required; and after the sanction of Superin- 
tenden} has been obtained, we shall be entitled to get wood from the Forest Depart- 
ment. If we fail to make the said application on the date fixed, we shall have no right 
to get wood for six months. After obtaining the sanction of the Superintendent, we 
must present ourselves to the forest officers between 20th and 30th March, or 20th 
and 30th September. On our failing to appear on the dates fixed, we shall not be 
entitled to get wood during the year. 
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The deodar wood which we get from the Forest Department we will cut by no 
mstrument but by saw. If we cannot procure saws, we will deposit fees in the Forest 
Department for sawing. | 


XIV.—We shall obey all orders given us through th 
tahsildar of Kalsi. : 


XV.—In future if Government requires any land, cultivated or uncultivated, or 
Clause XV.—Lands re- trees, it must take up the land under the Act then in force, and 
quired by Government. pay compensation for it. _ 


Clause XIV.—Orders. 


XVI.—In the case of coolies being required for public purposes, or for European 
travellers, we shall act according to the orders passed on phant- 
bandis of coolies by the Superintendent about the supply of 
coolies, The Superintendent can from time to time alter the phantbandis. | 


Clause X VI.—Coolies. 


The saiana is liable to fine for delay in obeying orders. We will make phants 
ef coolies according to number. Should a cooly fail to work on his turn, by absence or 
refusal, we shall report the same to the authorities, and he shall be liable to fine. 
Nobody, without the order of the Superintendent or Cantonment Magistrate of Chak- 
rata, can take coolies from us, but we can at our pleasure supply coolics. 


H. G. ROSS, 
Superintendent. 
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From Secretary to Government of India, Department of Agriculture, Revenue, and 
Commerce, to Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, (No. 75).— 
Dated Simla, the 17th June, 1872. 


Sirn,—The great and growing importance of the Indian tea trade renders it 
desirable that the Government of India should be placed in possession of certain genes 
ral statistics in regard to the present position of tea culture in all parts of the Empire. 


2. Iam therefore desired to request that, with the permission of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, you will take measures for causing the annexed statement to be 
earefully filled in, in regard to all tea plantations or gardens now existing in the North- 
Western Provinces for the present year, and that you will submit the same as soon 
after the 1st November as may be practicable. 


8. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council is deeply interested in this 
important national enterprise, and he does not doubt that, appreciating the interest 
he feels in their success, the planters as a body will cheerfully furnish the information 
required. | | 

4, This statement should be accompanied by a brief history of tea planting, 


and by a well considered estimate of the present position and apparent prospects of tea 
culture, in each district. 


5. Opportunity should be taken to ascertain what (if any) obstacles exist in each 
locality to the fullest development of this important branch of production, and what, if 
any, measures could properly be adopted by Government in view to facilitating this 
object. The planters themselves should of course be consulted on these points, because, 
although considerations of general policy may in many cases render it impossible for — 
Government to do -all that those pecuniarily interested in the undertaking might 
desire or suggest, His Excellency is nevertheless anxious to learn what their views 
upon this branch of the question are, and to ascertain what, if any thing, might, in their 
opinion, be done by Government towards encouraging the Indian tea ‘trade, 

I have, &c., 
A. O. HUME, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


Nos. 956-57A. oF 1872, 
RevenvE DEPARTMENT. 8 


Dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1872. 


Cory forwarded to the Commissioners of Meerut and Kumaon for 
compliance, and for expression of opinion on the general question (to 
Commissioner of Meerut only), after communication with the _—n 
dent Botanical Gardens. 


By order of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western 
Provinces. ., . 


J. 8S. MACKINTOSH, 
Under-Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. 
From Commissioner of the Kumaon Division, to Secretary to Government, North- 
Western Provinces (No. 1156).—Dated Camp Ramnuggur, the 9th December, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement in the 
Revenue Department, No. 956A., dated 28th June last, with its enclosures, requiring 
statistics of tea culture, and a report on its present position and future prospects. 


2. Immediately upon the receipt of your reference, I sent to every tea-planter in 
wy Division a copy of the letter from the Secretary to the Government of Indis, ask- 


ing them to favor me by filling in the statement called for, and to offer any suggestiong 
as to improvements that might be introduced, or obstructions removed, in connection 
with the advancement of this important trade. From the replies received, I now sub- 
mit a Divisional statement showing the yield of tea in Kumaon for the year 1872 ; and 
I beg to represent what, in my opinion, is most desired by the majority of planters, and ~ 
practically attainable. , | 
3. Ihave purposely not entered into any history of tea culture in Kumaon from 
its earliest stage, as 1 am aware that Dr. Jameson, Superintendent of the Government 
plantations, will furnish a full and correct account of all that has been done in this 
province; but I may observe that at first most of the largest estates made the mistake 
of having too extensive plantations, and in my opinion, in some instances, more atten- 
tion was given to the selection of a site on account of its being a pleasant residence, with 
lovely scenery, than to the choice of soil, altitude, and other points connected with 
large tea crops. A good deal of money in some cases was, I think, unnecessarily 
expended on houses ; but experience, dearly though it was bought, has, I trust, altered 
the tea prospects of this province ; and 1 am convinced, as I always have been, that 
with proper management, a tea plantation ought to give very satisfactory returns, 


4. It strikes me that the tea-planters of Kumaon make a great mistake in not 
agreeing to send their tea to one house in London, where it could be always procured. 
Under the existing practice, the tea grown in this province is sent home to different 
agents, disposed of generally on arrival in large quantities, purchased by those who at 
once distribute it to smaller dealers, who mix it to flavor in different teas ; and thug 
it disappears unknown. There is no place where any one partial to Kumaon teas can, 
. supply himself in England throughout the year, or even can buy sufficient only for a 
year, and there is nothing in the way of eating or drinking one gets so accustomed to 
as tea. A person in the habit of drinking Dounagiree tea, for instance, does not at first 
like Kousanie tea ; and in the same way there is a difference in the teas of every plan- 
tation in the province. Planters have no safety in sending their teas to Calcutta 
brokers, and it is most disheartening to have a large quantity of really good tea pro- 
nounced worth only ten or twelve annas a pound, when it is known that this so-called 
indifferent article is used at home to flavor worthless teas, and make them saleable at a 
price which would have remunerated the planter. A little more unanimity among the 
planters on this important point would, 1 think, do much to establish the value of 
Kumaon teas in the market at home. 


5. The accompanying statement shows that the tea crop of the past year 
amounted to 2,85,700 tbs., and that quantity required ubout 8,000 porters to carry it 
down to the foot of the hills, while a large number of men would also be required to 
carry up the lead to the plantations. Ponies or mules are considered unsafe carriage 
for tea, and carts or camels have hitherto been unknown at any plantation, therefore 
porters are the only carriage employed, and this is not only expensive, but it entails 
the withdrawal of: laborers frem the plantations, or the employment of extra men at a 
season when labor is most needed on the plantations, It is almost impossible to pro- 
cure hired porters at that season, because the people are busy in their fields, and men 
from the interior have such an objection to going through hot valleys to the foot of the 
hills in June and July, that porters for this work could only be hired at enhanced 
rates, which add considerably to the expense. 


6. ‘To remedy this great drawback, it is the universal wish of the planters that 
cart-roads may be made in the province, and two lines would be sufficient to meet the 
wants of most of them, in so far that they would reach points to which tea could be 
sent without the objections noticed in the preceding paragraph. One line would be 
an extension of the Ramnuggur and Almorah cart-road from Hawalbagh up the Kosee 


valley, as far as the base of the hill to a place called Tota Siling. The other would be 





a branch from tho Raneekhet road from Ramnuggur up the Ramgunga valley, as 
far as Gunnye. The length of the former new line would be about 20 miles, and of the 
latter about 40 miles. There are no difficulties on either of these lines. The Ramgunga 
valley especially is very open, and these cart-roads would bring most of the planta- 
tions into easy connection with the railway terminus at Ramnugegur. 


% Another request urged by many of the planters is that Government will au- 
thorize the contracts for the supply of tea to the troops in Oudh and the North-Western 
Provinces being given in smaller quantities, in order that they may compete. At 
present they are debarred from doing so in consequence of the present contracts being 
on so enormous a scale as to be entirely beyond the capabilities of any single plantation. 
If this could be allowed, it would give a healthy impulse to the tea interests of this pro- 
vince, and might give the advantage to planters of being able to dispose of their pro- 
duce near home. 


8. <A third very important request of the planters is that they may be assisted by 
tuccavee advances, and thus be relieved of the ruinous rates of interest charged by agents 
or bankers, which tend more than anything else to make tea cultivation unprofitable. 
I think this assistance might be given with great advantage to this important trade, 
and without any risk to Government. The immense advantages to this province from 
the prosperity of tea plantations are, apart from the fairness of assisting those who have 
contributed so much to the wealth of the people from which Government derive profit, 
a sufficient reason, in my opinion, for rendering all possible assistance in not only 
maintaining the existing plantations in a way which will remunerate the present pro- 
prietors, but in some measure enhance the value of those plantations. on which it is 
estimated upwards of sixteen lakhs (16,00,000) of rupees have already been spent. 
Many of the planters commenced work in the province 15 years ago, and I regret to 
say, speaking generally, that their efforts have not been crowned with success pecuni- 
arily during this long period. A variety of circumstances have prevented the fulfilment. 
of their hopes, but they have struggled manfully against the many difficulties incident — 
to all new enterprises. Experience has brought about many improvements in the 
management of tea plantations, and a happier state of affairs seems now in prospect, 
which I should be glad to see aided by any reasonable assistance that Government ° 
could grant. I think that tuccavee advances at 5 per cent. interest, te the extent ef 
half value of the crop, might be made without any risk to the Government, on the 
understanding that the account was cleared every year, and I have no doubt such ad- 
vances would very materially help the tea interests. The granting of such advances 
might be left to the discretion of the local authorities (subject to the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue) who would be well acquainted with the circumstances of individual 
applicants. 

9. Some other suggestions of a minor and local nature have been made which I 
have not thought necessary to bring before the Government of India. Cart-roads, 
contracts, and tuccavee advances are the only points on which the favourable consi- 
deration of Government is required. These questions will, I trust, be favorably 
received. A great deal depends on the success of existing plantations. Should they 
prove successful, there are thousands of acres of waste land which could be brought 
under tea cultivation. It is superfluous to enlarge on the vast benefits already conferred 
on this province by the introduction of capital expended on tea culture, or to anticipate 
the results that would follow could it be practically established that tea cultivation was 
a certain source of honorable profit. | 


I have, &e., 


H. RAMSAY, 
Commissioner. 
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From Commissioner, of the Meerut Division, to Secretary to Government, North- 
Western Provinces (No. 11).—Dated Meerut, the 14th February, 1873. 


Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your office endorsement 
No. 956A., dated 28th June last, enclosing a letter No. 75, dated 17th idem, from the 
Secretary to the Government of India (Department of Agriculture and Commerce), 
requiring a report on the present position and future prospects of tea plantations, 
with certain statistical information. I observe that Iam required to give an expression 
of my opinion on the subject of tea culture generally, after communicating with the 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens at Saharunpore. I regret that I- have been 
‘unable up to the present time to obtain from Dr. Jameson any detailed reply to my 
call, The accompanying dockets from that gentleman, Nos. 118 and 306, dated 17th 
July and 23rd November last, will explain the reasons which have hitherto prevented 
Dr. Jameson from replying to my letter ; and as I have received several reminders 
from your office, I do not wish to delay any further the submission of such informa- 
tion.as has been collected. 


9, The accompanying letter No. 437, dated 16th December last, from the Super- 
‘intendent of the Doon, contains an interesting history of the rise and progress of 
tea-farming in the Doon, and of the difficulties which have had to be encountered. It 
was perhaps inevitable that the pioneers of tea-farming should be the victims of losses. 
It is true that tea cultivation in India was nothing new at the time the experiment 
was tried in the Doon; the plantations in Assam and Cachar had prospered, and some 
of the leading farms were realizing large profits, but even these had experienced their 
period of trial, but I think sufficient attention was not at first paid to natural and cli- 
matic difficulties. It was probably urged that what had succceded in Assam must 
succeed in the Doon, and that all that tea requiretl was a hill climate. 1 am unable 
to explain what the peculiar difference in climate may be between Assam and the Doon, 
‘but I believe it will be admitted that tea grows more luxuriantly in the former than 
in the latter district. But climate alone was not the sole cause of failure. Mr. Ross 
has detailed the blind infatuation which seized the first speculators in tea-farming in 
the Doon, and the natural result of the ignorance and carclessness shown were failure 
and loss. The original promoters had to give way to others, and for a time it seemed 
as if tea speculation in the Doon would never rise to be an accomplished fact. I am 
happy, however, to say that prudence and capital have at last overcome most of the 
difficulties, and that in the present day tea-farming is likely to provea paying speculation. 


3. Mr. Ross has obtained from most of the more important planters an expression 
of their views on the subject. It will be seen how varying the opinions of these gentle- 
men are. For instance, Colonel Thelwall complains of. a scarcity of labor, whereas 
Mr. Watson, the Manager of the Annfield concern, thinks there can be no difficulty on 
this point. I believe that both gentlemen may be partly right and partly wrong. 
There can be no doubt that some parts of the Doon are more thickly populated than 
others, and each may have written according to his own experience. 


4, The chief points urged by the planters from whom Mr. Ross has received 
replies are—Ist, the propriety of permitting planters to purchase their estates in fee 
simple ; 2ndly, the necessity of arranging for a proper supply of fuel ; 3rdly, opening up 
grazing lands, or rather permitting cattle to graze in Government forests ; and 4thly, 
maintaining lines of communication in serviceable and passable condition, I do not 
here include the item of canal-water, as I believe the question of the charge to be 
“made for water has been definitively settled. 


5. With respect to the first point, I would urge for favorable consideration the 
request to be allowed to purchase tea estates in fee simple. There can be no doubt 
that nothing will give such an impetus to tea-farming as this concession. But I 
would restrict the indulgence in the first instance to bond fide tea farms held by 
persons of capital and character, so that there might be reasonable assurance that the 
concession would not be abused. 


6. The second and third points are rather moro diffizult to deal with. Manure and 
firewood are two chief articles required in the proper cultivation and preparation of tea. 
The former may possibly be provided by the planters if sufficient grazing lands are 
made available for their cattle. Sut the supply of fire-wood will really, I think, be a 
difficulty in years to come, as landis opened up and brought under the plough, the 
sources of supply are curtailed. There are, as it would seem, two conflicting elements at 
work. The land-owner will of course do what he can to improve his own estates by 
the extension of cultivation, whilst the tea-planter would desire a certain amount of 
jungle to be kept up to supply him with fire-wood. Government can however assist by 
supplying wood from their forests. 


7. The question of maintaining roads in a proper condition is one which will 
receive due attention at the hands of the local authorities. Hitherto want of funds has 
prevented more being done than has been done, and this was necessarily so as long 
as the former system of local funds management continued ; but under the present 
system grants of money are made irrespective of the contribution of the district itself 
to provincial fands, so that the question now hinges on the actual requirements of a 
district, and not on what funds may be available for expenditure from its own road 
cess. 


8. I would note a remark in Mr. Watson’s lotter (the Manager of the Annfield 
concern) relative to the Punjab octroi dues having a depressing tendency on the im- 
portation of tea into that province. Mr. Watson refers very briefly to the matter, 
still it might be well to make further inquiry. 


9, Speaking generally, I am of opinion that tea-farming under proper manage- 
ment ought to pay. I believe that the former notions of realizing fabulous interest on 
capital laid out on tea-farming are exploded, and that people now look to and are ~ 
content with the prospect of a fair return for their money. There is no reason why this 
expectation should not be realized. The Central Asian market alone will buy up 
almost any quantity of tea, provided it be of good quality, and there is a daily in- 
creasing disposition on the part of the natives of this country to use tea. I do not 
think there is any fear of a market failing. But planters should be careful to keep 
down their working expenses as much as possible, so as to supply tea at the cheapest 
possible price. 

I have, &c., 
F, M. LIND, 
Commissioner. 
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From Superintendent of Dehra Doon, to Commissioner of the Meerut Division (No. 437). 
—Dated the 16th December, 1872. 


Sir,—In reply to your No. 117, dated 8th July, and enclosure, I beg here- 
with to forward returns filled in for most of the tea estates in the Doon. I have been 
‘:. “Wialeckaaala: <of Waiting for replies from the others, but do not like to make any 


Mr. Dick. farther delay. The returns of only a few unimportant estates 


2. Meorkham of Co- : : 
lonel Thelwall. as per margin are wanting. 


2. Tea was commenced in the Doon before 1840, but by Government only. 
An experimental garden was formed at Kowlagir. In 1847 there were about eight 
acres of bearing plants, and three hundred acres planted out. One or two European 
landholders, who had bought land or received grants, commenced planting in a small 
way ;. but it was not until 1853-54 that any great advance was made ; in {that year, 
‘owing to the efforts of the District Officers, four or five native landholders and three 
or four Europeans took the matter up, and made gardens of different sizes. They one 
and all failed; the Europeans who had invested all their means in their gardens were 
of course ruined. The natives being Zemindars, simply let the tea lie untouched, and — 
looked upon it as so much land wasted. 


3. For years plantations were worked at a dead loss. In many companies shares 
originally costing Rs. 100, could not find purchasers at Rs.5. In other instances the 
parties who broke up the land and commenced the plantations were ruined and sold up. 
The parties who bought were also ruined, and the second purchasers, who bought at 
very low rates, only just managed to pay actual working expenses. 


4, Iam thankful to say a great change has now come over the scene. All the 
plantations that have any pretensions to being properly worked are now paying, and 
will, [have no doubt, year by year extend their cultivated area. 


5. The failure above alluded to must, I think, be attributed entirely to ignorance 
on part of first planters. : 


(a.) They were ignorant of the time it took the tea plants to grow up to tea-pro- 
ducing shrubs. Hence they commenced work with too little capital: they expected 
immediate returns, not getting such returns they could not go on with their work, and 
were ruined. 


(b.) They were ignorant of the style of cultivation, and thought they had nothing 
to do but to put the plants in, water them now and then, and then reap a harvest. 
Hence instead of properly cultivating small gardens within their means, they planted 
out large areas, which from want of attention yielded nothing. 


fc.) They thought any body could manage a tea’plantation, and appointed as ma~ 
nagers persons utterly ignorant not only of tea, but of cultivation of any sort. As 
tea requires very bigh cultivation and a peculiar treatment, the result of bad manage- 
ment was that the plants never thrived, and instead of improving year by year dete- 
riorated. 


(d.) ~It was supposed that plants should be five feet apart, hence only 1,740 bushes 
could be planted in an acre. In Cachar it is found best to plant 3 x 14, thus giving 
9,000 bushes to the acre. If originally bushes had been planted close, they would per- 
chaps have killed the grass, They would have been close together, and only a small 
area would have had to have been cultivated. 


Finally no regard was bad to the nature of soil. No attempt was made to 
manure, leaves were plucked from bushes a year old. Year after year leaves, such as 
they were, were plucked. No attempt was made to prune. Many of the managers 
added dishonesty to their ignorance : under these cir cumstances it cannot be wondered 
that tea failed. Apart from this, some natives seeing the mania there was for tea, 
planted a few bushes in land that was utterly useless to them and unfit for any crops. 
European speculators, quite ignorant of what they were doing, bought their lands at 


' ruinous prices. In 1850-53 tea was fetching high prices; there was a very small 
quantity produced, and it fetched over three rupees a pound; planters rushed to the 
conclusion they could always secure this price, but the price rapidly went down to ~ 
ten and twelve annas a pound. This of course put people out in their calculation. 


6. A very different state of affairs exists now. In all the large plantations 
there are highly paid managers, gentlemen who thoroughly understand the science 
of farming and gardening generally, and tea in particular, Manure is now harboured 
and collected most carefully, and large herds of cattle are kept simply and solely for 
manure. Bushes are carefully pruned and trimmed, the ground is properly cultivated, 
and a system of order and precision prevails. In plantations that of themselves are 
unable to afford such managers, the proprietors have taken advantage of the example 
set, and have not been slow to follow it. In justice to the above-mentioned managers, 
I must say that they seem always ready and willing to give any information and assis- 
tance in their power to their poorer and less well-informed neighbours. 


7. There is now a ready sale for green tea. Cabul and Central Asian mer- 
chants come and buy on the spot, and give up to a rupee a pound for the first four sorts 
without packing, they themselves taking away the tea in their own bags. Even very 
average tea is now easily sold at thirteen annas a pound on the spot. 


8. There are only two real difficulties that threaten the tea-planters :— 
I.— Want of manure. 
II.—W ant of fire-wood. 


The planters have now awakened to the fact that without manure they can reap 
nothing, and so they collect as much manure as they can from villages, keep as many 
cattle as they can, &c., &c., but still they run short. Many of the plantations have 
little or no grazing ground attached to them, and so they are nearly helpless. Fire-wood 
is another necessary, without it tea cannot be made ; as cultivation extends, the supply 
of fire-wood decreases, has to be brought from longer distances, and is more expensive, 
and day by day is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 


9. In both these matters Government can render material assistance. As re- 
gards manure, they can throw open their forests fur grazing, and so induce cattle to 
enter the Doon.. 


As regards fire-wood they can allow tea-planters to purchase fire-wood at reason- 
able rates trom Government forests, and can reserve certain jungles near the tea-grow- 
ing tracts for the purpose of supplying fire-wood. 


10. Some tea-planters have urged the necessity for better roads, the roads are 
certainly not regular raised roads, but still they are quite passable, and I do not think 
are any hindrance to the advancement of tea cultivation. Ido not think better roads 
would in any way improve the prospects of tea-planters. 


11. Some tea-planters complain of the want of a criminal law of contract, and 
state they are entirely at the mercy of the workmen. They are obliged to give ad- 
vances, and the men often run away just at the most critical time. All they can do is 
to sue the men in Civil Court: if they obtain a decree, they cannot realise the amount, 
and so it is merely throwing good money after bad. This no doubt is often a great 
hardship, but I do not think any thing can be done, as I believe it has been finally 
decided by all political economists that a criminal law of contract interferes with 
‘trade, and in the end does more harm than good. 
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12. Some planters pray that they may be allowed to purchase their estates m 
fee simple according to the old rules. This would of course be a great favour, but is 
one on which I refrain from expressing any opinion, as it has been so often before 
Government in other cases. 


13. Some planters wish Government to guarantee that tea lands shall never be 
assessed higher than wheat lands, and that water for tea will never be charged for at 
higher rates than water supplied for wheat: this I certainly recommend. 


14. I think it would bea great mistake of the planters to trust too entirely 
to the Central Asian trade. They should certainly keep up a home connection. 
Dehra Doon green tea has a high name in the London market, and a certain quantity 
should be sent home yearly, so that in event of any interruption to Central Asian 
trade, sales could be carried on in the home markets. 


15. I enelose copies of letters received from Colonel Thelwall, Mr. Watson, 
Mrs. Vansittart, and Mr. Mooney, to enable you to judge of the feelings of the 
planters themselves. 


16. Iregret the delay that has occurred in answering the letter, but it was 
unavoidable, owing to non-receipt of returns, &c., from the planters. 
I have, &c., 
H. G. ROSS, 
Superintendent. 
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From Mrs. Mary AMELIA VansirTarT, to Superintendent of Dehra Doon.—Dated 
the 20th July, 1872. 


S1r,—In answer to your letter forwarding the questions asked by Government 
concerning tea, I beg to state that I consider that tea may pay a capitalist who can 
afford to wait seven (7) years for a return on his capital... We ourselves worked at a 
loss for ten (10) years, partly from inexperience, from neglect of pruning, and partly 
from want of labour, which we now have attracted to our estate by our money, so 
that we can at times command the labour of 400 women and children to pick the 
flush. 


I do however consider that it will pay commercially to add to the area of existing 
plantations whoever after the past crisis may now be the holders, how many of us. have 
been ruined who shall say. We have not extended of late years, because the Hon'ble 
Mr. Drummond raised on us the rates of water taken from the canal, We took this 
as a hostile measure towards us, who were in difficulties, entertaining, as we then 
did, the erroneous impression that artificial {rrigation was essentially necessary for 
profitable cultivation, whereas we have now found that plots of tea wnirrigated for seven 
years are the hardiest and most productive in our estate. Plants regularly irrigated 
are, we think, exotic; unirrigated bushes acclimatizing themselves. 


Now that Sir William Muir has reduced the charge on canal-water, confidence in 
the intentions of Government has revived, and we have both plucked our own seed, 
which for some years was allowed to rot, and have bought other seed from Assam 
and Cachar, and we now have lacs of seedlings ready for immediate and after exten~ 


5100. 


Governmentcan, I think, best assist all planters, Native and European, by publish- 
ing the letter in the Gazette of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, which was proe 
claimed in the Doon by its then Superintendent, Mr. M. Thornhill. 


This letter, we believe, conveys some security of title against Government itself 
in the Revenue Department, and perhaps as against enhancement of the water-rate, 
Government might also permit ns to buy the fuel falling in its forests adjacent to our 
plantations. 


We do not think Government can otherwise assist us, and indeed we now do not 
ask for extraneous aid. The fact that Government has been good enough to honor us 
with this letter is of itself a guarantee of a revival of that interest by which the barren 
and unhealthy Doon may some day be made a charming garden. 


The greatest guarantee of assistance however that Government can give to the 
Indian tea-planters is to allow them to ‘commute the land-tax on the ground set apart 
by them for planting out tea, and to hold such Jands in fee simple. This’ would en- 
courage them to lay out capital on the thorough cultivation and improvement of that 
soil as their own property. 


The accompanying copies of letter and receipt from the late Mr. Manderson will 
Copy No. 1. however show, 


Received from Mrs. Vansittart the hoondee payable on Ist April, 1862, for that as regards 
Rs. 2,000 (two thousand), which amount, when realized, will be placed to her th ldeat 
credit in purchasing the fee simple of the estate of West Hope Town. © Oldest grane 
Camp Denra Doon : } R, saan este tees in the Doon, 
he 4th Mdareh, 1862. Superintendent, ‘ 
Spr peersied - the local authorie 


Copy No. 2. ties, having placed 


My pear Mrs. VAnsrtTaRtT, to current revenue 


I have to-day received your letter of Ist instant, enclosing an order pay- d “Et 
able on 1st April. for Rs. 2,000, which, to use mercantile phraseology, when realiz- OUr deposi t for 


ed, shall be placed to your account in purchasing the fee simple of West Hope payme nt of fee 
To wn. 


On receipt of the order from Government, for which I applied more thana simple during our 
month ago, you shall have every facility possible shown you, &c., &c. 


Yours very sincerely, absence ss Eng- 
Camp Umparry : } R. MANDERSON. land, did not afford 


The 4th March, 1862. us the promised 


facility for the purchase of the said fee simple. 


We submit therefore that Government might now in equity permit us to commute 
the Jand-tax on 1,000 (one thousand) acres, which are situated in one block in a ring- 
fence, and on which our three existing tea plantations now are. 


I have, &c., 
MARY AMELIA VANSITTART. 





From J. B, THELWALL, Esquirz, to Superintendent of Dehra Doon.—Dated the 20th 
‘July, 1872. 


Sir,—In reply to your memo. No. 555 of 15th July, 1872, I beg to state— 
1, That tea cultivation in the Doon is extending slowly. 


2. That tea is beginning to pay as a commercial speculation. 


8. The obstacles which have hitherto prevented the successful and remunerative 
cultivation in the Doon are numerous: some have been overcome, many remain. 


4, The introduction by the D. D. T. Co. on their plantations of the Hybrid 
Assam plant, of which they now have many acres, will tend much to improve the yield 
and quality of the teas. Many of the varieties now cultivated in the Doon are com- 
paratively worthless. 


5. The cultivation, pruning, and manufacture of tea in the Doon is now being 
conducted on sound principles, but still very much remains to be done before it can be 
said that tea is properly cultivated in the Doon, or elsewhere ; whilst the manufacture 
of tea, until the use of good, efficient and cheap machinery becomes universal, must 
always be open to great risk, and mainly depend for its excellency upon the energy and. 
efficiency of the European in charge of the factory. 


6. The want of a ready and local market is much felt, the North-West traders 
are now coming forward, hitherto the planters have been at the mercy of the brokers, 
&c., in Calcutta, who combine to keep down the price of tea. 


7. The prohibitory inland freight charged by Railway Companies on tea, tea- 
lead, &c., &c., would only admit of the very finest teas being exported at a profit. A 
local market obviates this great drawback to success. 


8. The want of a simple and just contract law between master and servant is 
much required. At present the master is completely at the mercy and caprice of his 
native establishment, who often, after receiving advances, run away whenever any heavy 
and critical work is coming on, entailing heavy loss on tea-planters, for whom there 
is no redress. This reason alone deters hundreds from embarking capital in a country 
where the settler and cultivator is left entirely at the mercy of his labourers. Labour 
in India is becoming scarcer and dearer every year: the labouring classes appear 
to be rapidly diminishing in numbers all over the country. Whether this is caused by 
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disease, many of them becoming small cultivators on their own account, or whether 
they are absorbed into the crowds of faqueers and beggars who infest the country, it 
is hard to say, but as to the diminution in the number of this class there can be no 
doubt. 


9. Government might remove some of the obstacles by enabling the planters to buy 
good and efficient tea-rolling and tea-hoeing machinery to be driven by mules at a 
cheap rate. The prices charged at the foundries in India are capriciously exorbitant, 
and unless the order was given a year or two before the machinery was required, the 
planter would be unlikely to get any, and probably when sent, the machinery would 
not act from carelessness in fitting, &., &c., so constantly experienced in this country, 


10. Government might also maintain the roads in good order in the Doon. J. 
believe the main roads running east to Hurdwar and west to the Jumna are impass- 
able during some portion of the rains. A comparatively small sum would keep these 
in good repair. Material for their repair of the best kind could be had in any quantity 
merely by paying for its cartage from a short distance. The whole line to Hurdwar 
might be kept in as good or better order than the Grand Trunk Road at a mere 
trifling expense, provided the work was properly looked after. 


J have, &c., 
J. B. THELWALL. 





From Manager Annfield Grant, to Superintendent of Dehra Doon.—Dated the 27th 
| July, 1872. 


Srr,—I have the honor to return the form sent me duly filled in to the best of 
my knowledge. 


Tea is paying now fairly as a commercial speculation, but only after long years 
of losses. 


Tt does not pay any better in my opinion than any other good ordinary mercan- 
tile enterprise. In Assam, I believe, the present area under cultivation is being 
greatly extended, and 1 suppose extension will be made in this district too ; but in 
Assam extension is easy, and owing to the early period at which the rains commence, 
and to there being no hot weather really, the results are pretty certain to be 
good, but here the making of a garden is a very laborious and risky business, and 
this may retard extension till the present area is at its best, then if tea stands as it 
does now, that area will assuredly be increased. 


I do not know why tea should have failed hitherto in the Doon, but I suspect 
that the real reasons were the distrust of it, and inattention te it, by proprietors and 
the ignorance of managers. 


There may have been land difficulty, but I am rather ignorant of the land tenures 
of the Doon. 


There could have been no labour difficulties. I fancy asthe Doon has all Upper 
India to draw on, labour here is cheap and plentiful. Labour difficulties have had muck 
to do with failure in Assam and Cachar ; and I consider that Government has scope 
there for the carrying out of its good wishes, but what it could do here to help us I 
really do not know, unless it remitted the octroi taxes imposed on tea in some of the 
Punjab stations, and to which the bulk of our tea finds its way. But candidly the 
chief reason of non-success has been the great ignorance of us planters ourselves. 


If I may offer a suggestion, it is that fire-wood reserves might be made in the 
Doon, or that plantations of suitable fire-wood and box-wood timher might be made at 
centrical stations in the Doon. Government conserves its forests rigorously, and it is 
yearly becoming more difficult to get fire-wood, which to us is a vital commodity. 
The cost of making fire-wood plantations by the Forest Department would rapidly be 
very profitably repaid, and I believe that the assurance of being always able to get fire-. 
wood would greatly stimulate the extension of tea cultivation, as gardens could be 
formed in many spots that are now from this sole reason unsuitable. 


I look upon a deficiency of fire-wood as one chief difficulty in the future. 


We necessarily consume much of it in the manufacture of green tea, the only 
kind of tea which the Doon can produce of really good quality. | 


I have, &c., 
J. T. WATSON, 


Manager Annfield Grant. 


From Manager Kowlaghur Tea Plantation, to Superintendent of Dehra Doon (No. 254), 
—Dated the 12th September, 1872. 


S1r,—Referring to your No.'555 of the 15th July, 1872, I now beg to enclose 
the statement called for. | 


It would be a matter of doubt for me to say at present how much of the different 
classes of tea I will have of black and green, and have consequently given you my 
probable outturn for the year. The average of first class tea may be taken at from’ 


60 to 65 tbs per cent. 


There is always a greater demand for green tea in the Doon than for black, hence 
the small quantity manufactured, which I have made only to meet local demands. 
This description of tea has always sold well, but the demand is small. The green 
until lately has on the contrary sold at prices very unremunerative ; and after paying | 
for packing in lead-lined boxes for transit to Calcutta, the immense commission and 
other charges of the Calcutta brokers, the balance in favor of the planter per tb is very 
insignificant and very discouraging, but I am happy to add that for the last two sea- 
sons the price of tea is looking up, so much so that it has instilled courage in one or 
two private parties to commence planting. 


The causes of failure are various, and in a great measure this is attributable to 
Government itself, in the first instance in so much as they caused estimates, &c. &c., to 
be published, which were based on probabilities and not on facts ; and parties with a 
emall capital embarked in a speculation of which they were utterly ignorant, and de- 
pending on these estimates, they looked for a return before it was actually due, and 
consequently ruined themselves. Of this I speak from experience, having been in the 
tea line since 1855, and eleven years of which I spent as Assistant in the Government | 
Plantations in Kumaon. 


_ I have not the slightest doubt that if tea is looked after as it should, it would pay 
as well, if not better than, any other commercial speculation in India ; and I may add 
that if Government patronized the Indian teas more than they do at present, it would 
induce planters to bring a better description of tea into the market. More than two- 
thirds of the tea now supplied to the Indian Army is imported from China, and as a - 
natural consequence, tea is exported from India, and is at the mercy of brokers and 
others, | 


Another greater disadvantage under which the planters labor is the bad state of 
the roads in the district : it is almost dangerous to ride or drive after dark on any of 
the roads, unless a person is acquainted with them ; among these I may mention the 
road leading to Hurdwar, and the one leading vid Sainspore to the Jumna. If once 
put into thorough repair, a trifle would keep them so. 


I may add that the Doon is yearly rising in commercial value, and if Government. 
take the matter into consideration, I have no doubt that in a few years it will be one of 
the important districts of this province. 


I have, &c., 
T. MOONEY, 
Manager Kowlaghur Tea Plantation. 


From Superintendent Botanical Gardens, North-Western Provinces, to Commissioner 
of the Meerut Division (No. 450).—Dated Camp Roorah, Etawah Division, 
Ganges Canal, the 26th February, 1873. 


Sirn,— With reference to your docket No. 339, dated 8th July, 1872, with 
enclosures, I beg to submit two Tabular Statements* showing the outturn of tea during 
the last season, 1872, in the Dehra Doon and in the Districts of Kumaon and Gurhwal. 
In doing so I beg to make a few observations on the introduction of the tea plants 
into the Kohistan of the North-West Provinces and Punjab. 


Small tea plantations were first established in the Kohistan of the North-West 
Provinces in 1836, vizc., at Bhurtpoor in the Bhim Tal Pergunnah, and at Lutmaissur 
and Kupeena in the neighbourhood of Almorah in Kumaon: about the same time 
several small plantations were formed in Western Gurhwal, viz., at Koth and Rama 
Serai. In all these localities the tea plant succeeded tolerably well. In 1842-43 
plantations were formed in an extensive scale at Hawul Baugh in Kumaon, Gadowli in 
East Gurhwal, and at Kowlaghir in the Dehra Doon. 


In 1842 eight Chinese tea makers were imported from Assam, and by them a 
small quantity of tea was ‘manufactured. This was the first attempt made at preparing 
tea in the North-West Provinces. A sample of this tea was forwarded to Dr. Forbes 
Rozle at the India Office, and by him it was submitted to Messrs. Thompson of Mincing 
duane, for examination, and by them it was pronounced to be “ of the Oulong Souchong 
kind, fine flavored and strong, and equal to the superior Black Tea generally sent 
as presents, and better for the most part than China teas imported for mercantile pur- 
poses.” From this report dates the gradual rise of tea cultivation throughout the 
Kohistan and Doons of the North-West Provinces and Punjab. 


Orders were received in 1844-45 to extend the plantations in Kumaon, Gurhwal 
and the Dehra Doon, and to erect at Hawul Baugh and Russiah in Kumaon, Paoree 
in East Gurhwal, and Kowlaghir in the Dehra Doon tea factories. 


On the annexation of the Jullundhur and Kangra Districts, the Kohistan of the 
Punjab was traversed in 1847, and the Kangra Valley having been found well adapted 
to tea cultivation, two plantations were formed—one at Nagrota, and the other at | 
Bawarnah in the Pahlum Valley. These plantations were inspected by His Excellency 
the Governor-General, the late Marquis of Dalhousie, in 1851 ; and so gratified was 
His Lordship at the luxuriant manner in which the tea-plant was growing, that he 
issued orders for a plantation to be formed in an extensive scale. For the purpose the 
undulating waste plain of Holta was taken up, and a plantation of about six hundred 
acres formed with factory and offices complete. 


© The second of these is a copy of the table for the Kumaon Division, which follows Colonel Ramsay’s 
letter above. The first is printed after Dr. Jameson’s letter No. 530, dated 11th April 1873, 


To work the factories in Kumaon, Gurhwal, Dehra Doon, and the Punjab, two 
parties of tea manufacturers were imported in 1851 and 1855 from some of the best 
tea districts in China (the first tea makers received from Assam being indifferent 
tea manipulators), with large supplies of tea-plants, seeds, and several complete sets of 
implements. The importance of the cultivation attracted particularly the attention of 
their Excellencies the Governor-Generals Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie, and by 
them much was done to place it on a proper footing. 


To inspect the progress of the plantations in the Kohistan of the Punjab, the late 
Viceroys the Earl Canning and the Earl of Elgin made long journies over a difficult 
mountainous country. To the Dehra Doon the Marquis of Dalhousie and Lord 
Lawrence journied to inspect the work there going on. 


By every Lieutenant-Governor, from the establishment of the plantations in 1842, 
viz., by the Hon’bles Sir G. Clerk, J. Thomason, J. Colvin, Sir G. Edmondstone, 
E. Drummond, and Sir W. Muir, inspections were periodically made. With such 
countenarice and support it is not therefore to be wondered at that the undertaking 
progressed, and has taken firm hold of the country. 


In 1865-66 Government declared that the objects for which the experiments had 
been conducted had been attained, viz., the manufacture of tea fitted for the market, 
and that too at a rate that would yield a good interest for money embarked in the specu- 
lation. The plautations and factories were therefore sold, and the field left open to 
private enterprise. The results, as shown in the tabular statements, prove how far 
the cultivation has now progressed in the Kohistan and Doons of the North-Western 
Provinces. But these are not the only results, as great fields of tea cultivation in 
other parts of India owe their rise chiefly to the support in the form of seeds, plants, 
and skilled labour received from the Government plantations of Upper India. 


But I regret much to state that both tabular statements are very incomplete, 
so far as the filling up of the blank form received from your office is concerned. Thus 
the classes into which the teas are divided cannot be accurately shewn, as many of the 
planters and tea manufacturers do not separate the different kinds of tea trom each 
other, but sell them in an unsifted state, and in the lump. This particularly applies’ 
to green teas, nor is it much to be wondered at that many planters have declined to 
give detailed returns, as by so doing they might lay themselves open to strictures by 
the public at large. | 


But though the tabular statements are incomplete, still they contain much valu- 
able information, I therefore forward them with the following brief analysis. 


Number of plantations in the Dehra Doon.—The number of plantations in ‘the 
Dehra Doon, now under cultivation with tea, is 17, belonging partly to Europeans 
and partly to natives. In addition there are some plantations also cultivated by 
natives, but which are too small to be worthy of notice. The general altitude of the 
plantations is from 2,000 to 2,200 feet above sea-level. Their gross outturn is Ibs. 
411,548. By the returns given by several managers it will be perceived that the 
outturn varies from 8 tbs. to 312 Ibs. per acre, and that too obtained from land the 
annual rental of which does not exceed twelve annas or one rupee per acre. 


Of the kinds of teas manufactured during the season 3,692 tbs. were black, 
and 407,856 tbs. green teas. The green teas were rnaciatuotarad’ ‘entirely for the 
Central Asia trade, the wliole stock having been purchased by Amritsur and Cabul 
merchants for transmissivn to Peshawur and Cabul. 
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Owing to the want of details, barring those kindly submitted by the Manager of 
the Dehra Doon Tca Company, it is impossible to show the proportion of fine to 
coarse teas prepared in factories. But this will always vary, as such results depend 
entirely on the manner in which green or raw leaves are ‘gathered. In a well con- 
ducted factory the following is the percentage presented by the different kinds of green 


teas :— 


1, Hyson, 1st and 2nd Class, see «s» 9 per cent. 

2. Young Hyson, ditto see . 3814 ditto. 

3. Gunpowder, ditto see os 14 ditto. 

4, Imperial Gunpowder, ditto eee. oe: 3 ditto. 

5. Hyson Skin, or Twankay, ” .. 55 ditto. 
100 


Of black tea, if the green leaves be carefully gathered and prepared, there ought not 
to be more than five (5) per cent. of coarse to 959 fine teas. 


Number of plantations in Kumaon.—In the Kumaon and Gurhwal statement, for 
which I am indebted to Colonel Ramsay, C. B., Com missioner of the Province, there are 
some interesting details which are well worthy of notice. The number of plantations 
under cultivation with tea is 19, varying in altitude from 3,000 to 6,500 feet. The 
number of acres covered with plants in full bearing is 1,233, and in addition there are 
498 acres planted with young plants, making a grand total of 1,731 acres: to extend the 


cultivation 9,725 acres have been taken up,—thus making the grand total of tea 


Jand in Kumaon equal at present to 11,456 acres. 


On coming to details we find that the gross quantity of tea manufactured was in 
1872-73, 219,200 tbs., of which 162,825 tbs. were black, and 56,375 Tbs. green teas. 
This quantity has been obtained from an acreage of 1,731, which is thus equal to 
upwards of 126 tbs. per acre, and which will be considerably increased as soon as the 
land lately planted comes into full bearing. It too will be perceived that some of the 
plantations yielded from 300 Ibs. to 350 fbs. per acre—a larger outturn than that 
obtained from the best plantations in the Dehra Doon. These excellent results 
have been entirely brought about by heavily manuring and high cultivation, and that 
too from land paying only from twelve annas to onerupee per acre. Proprietors, there- 
fore, with such results, can well afford to manure heavily and cultivate highly. The 
returns too show the high percentage that may be obtained for capital well laid out. 


Number of plantations in Gurhwal.—In Gurhwal there are six (6) plantations, 
with altitudes ranging from 4,500 to 6,500 feet, and with an acreage under cultivation 
with tea of 2,395} ; to extend the cultivation 11,4353 have been taken up,— making 
a grand total of 11,951 acres. | 


By the 2,395 acres of land under cultivation, 66,500 tbs. have been yielded, or 
at the rate of about 233 Tbs. per acre. When we come to details we find that the yield 
in the different plantations varies from 15$ Ibs. to 200 Ibs. per acre. Of the whole 
quantity manufactured 62,400 Ibs. were black teas, and 4,100 tbs. green teas. | 


In Gurhwal tea cultivation in many of the plantations is at a very low ebb when 
compared to that in Kumaon or the Dehra Doon. But if two plantations in Gurh- 
wal show an average yield of from 180 tbs. to 290 tbs. per acre, it proves how greatly 
_ the produce of other plantations may be improved by good manuring and cultivation. 


~ 





In the Dehra Doon statement there is but'little to show the quantity of land under 
cultivation, and the quantity available and capable of being cultivated with tea. It: 
howeveris very large. In Kumaon and Gurhwal the quantity of land is also extensive 
and in the Kangra Valley and the Kohistan of the Punjab generally there are large 
tracts filled for the purpose. In the Kohistan and Doons of the North-West Province® 
and Punjab the cultivation of tea has for some years (viz., from 1866, as already stated) 
passed from experiment to fact, all the plantations of Government having passed into 
the hands of private individuals, barring one which has been reserved for other pur- 
poses. The teas prepared have been declared by competent authorities equal to the 
best China teas, and the fact that they have entirely superseded the China feas in the 
markets of the North-Western Provinces and Punjab, fully bear out the opinions of 
the brokers. A brisk tradeis now springing up with Central Asia, large quantities, par- 
ticularly of green teas, having been sold to Punjab and Cabul merchants to supply that 
market. Nor is the supply nearly equal to the demand. When it is considered, there- 
fore, that the first factory for the manufacture of tea in the Kohistan of the North- 
West Provinces was only erected in 1844-45, and in the Punjab in 1853, that the cal- 
tivation and manufacture in Assam for a time had ended in ruinous failure from causes 
which are well known, that the exportation of Indian teas has now risen to 184 mil- 
lions of pounds, and in addition a considerable local trade for exportation to Central 
Asia and comsumption in the country,—when all these things are considered, tea culti- 
vation in India may, in my humble opinion, be considered to be in a highly satisfac- 
tory state, and its future foretold to be a bright one. The day too is not far distant 
when the export of Indian teas to European markets will rival China itself. Such 
views we enunciated a quarter of a century ago, but which were generally considered 
visionary. But we have maintained them through good and bad report, 


True it is that the plantations in the Kohistan and Doons of the North-West 
Provinces and Punjab are still on a small scalo when compared with those now met 
with in other parts of India. But it is not the less a fact that the work carried on 
in this part of India has been the means of re-assuring the public of the value and im- 
portance of the cultivation when it had broken down and become a ruinous failure, 
owing to mismanagement, in other parts of India. The cultivation has now taken a firm 
hold of the country, and all well managed and prudently conducted concerns are pay- 
ing dividends. The cultivation is rapidly extending, and the limit to which it may es 
carried on is boundless, if carefully fostered by Goverment. 


In the Kohistan and Doons of the North-West Provinces and Punjab all that is 
required is the opening up the hilly country by the formation of good roads to enable 
planters to send their teas to good markets. To planters with good paying concerns 
in the interior of the mountains, who from this cause find it impossible to forward 
their produce to markets until the cessation of the rains, small advances on the crop 
might with much advantage be given, and a moderate rate of interest, 6 or 7 per cent., 
charged. This would be considered'a great boon, and give a great impetus to the 
cultivation. 


To open up the hill country of Kumaon, a magnificent cart-road is being con- 
structed from Ramnuggur in the plains, and leading to the capital of the Province vid 
Raneekhet, and thence north to the Kosanee Range. The Dehra Doon has been 
opened up by great roads, leading through the Mohun and Timli Passes. In the 
Kohistan of the Punjab, the Kangra Valley has been opened up by two great roads,— 
one leading from Bijnath in the east of the valley to Nurpoor on the west, and thence to 
the plains, and the other from Dhurmsalla to the plains vid Dehra and Hoshiarpoor. 
Both these fine roads are well fitted for carts. But before these roads are complete, 
they must be connected by branch lines with the great Railway centre lines leading 


to the sea-board. When this is accomplished, tea will no longer require the fostering 
care of Government. 


To the teas of Upper India a check has, it is said, been given by the advance of the 
Russians in Central Asia,and by them a heavy duty imposed. But whenit is considered 
that two-thirds of the raw produce of Russia’s greatest staples, viz., hemp, flax, and 


_ tallow, find markets in Britain, it surely will not be a very difficult matter of diplomacy 


to obtdin a reciprocity for a staple, which tea must now be styled, the produce of a part 
of the British Empire. Karly attention to the subject is well worthy of the serious and 
earnest attention of Government. 
im ys I have, &c., 
W. JAMESON, Surezon-Masor, 
Superitendent Botanical Gardens, N.-W. P. 





From Under-Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, to 
_ Superintendent Botanical Gardens, (No. 705A.)—Dated the 31st 
March, 1873. 


Srr,— With reference to your report on the cultivation of tea in 

the North-Western Provinces, No. 450, dated the 

ae ee Gated 16th Decem- 6th February, 1873, Iam directed to forward 

| for your information a letter,* in original, from 

the Superintendent of the Doon, and its enclosures (to be returned), on 

the subject. I am to point out that neither the quantities of tea pro- 

duced, nor even the names of the plantations in the Doon given in Mr. 

Ross’s statement, agree with those contained in the statement appended to 

your report, aud I am to request that you will be good enough to endea- 

vour to reconcile these differences. An early answer is requested, as the 
Government of India have issued several reminders on the subject. 

I have, &c., 


C. J. LYALL, 
Under-Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. 


From Superintendent Botanical Gardens, to Secretary to Government, North-Western 
Provinces (No, 530).—Dated Botanical Gardens, Saharunpore, the 11th April, 
1873. 

Siz,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 705A., dated. 
31st ultimo, with enclosures, and in reply bég to state that I at once placed myself 
in communication with the principal tea-planters in the Dehra Doon, in order to get 
the tabular statement of the yield of tea-in the Dehra Doon rectified, as far as it was 
possible todo so. I proceeded to Dehra, and communicated with Mr. W. Bell, Ma- 
naging Director Dehra Doon Tea Company, Mr. Mooney, Manager Kowlaghir Tea, 
Plantation, Colonel McPherson, shareholder in several Tea Companies, Lalla Kam Nath, 
&e., from all of whom I received ready answers to all my questions. I also saw the 
Superintendent of the Doon, and by him was informed that his figures were only 


- approximations. 


In the tabular statement now furnished by me, I have taken advantage of the 
tabular statement forwarded by the Superintendent Dehra Doon, to enter the land so 
far as it is given now under cultivation with tea in the Dehra Doon, as in the copy 
first received from him this item was altogether omitted. In my report to your. 
address No. 450, dated 26th February lact, I have stated that the plantations in the 


Dehra Doon under cultivation with tea are 10 in number, belonging partly to Euro- 
peans and partly to Natives. I have in the tabular statement now submitted in- 
creased the number to 17, viz., 11 cultivated by Europeans and 6 by Natives, and 
have brought up the whole outturn to tbs. 411,548, a difference of 20,200 tbs., with 
the outturn given by the Superintendent. The yield too of plantation varies from 
8 tbs. to 333 Ibs. per acre. But the outturn now given by me shows an increase of 
25,374 Tbs. over the first statement, caused by a large increase in the Dehra Doon 
Tea Company’s outturn on finishing off their annual crop. Still between my statement . 
and that furnished by the Superintendent Dehra Doon, there are considerable :discre- 
pancies. Thus he gives as the yield of the Dehra Doon Tea Company 201,500 tbs., my 
tabular statement shows only 166,592 Ibs., or 34,918 Ibs. less. Annfield is given at 
80,000 tbs., I, on the best authority, have given it at 67,000 Ibs., or 13,000 tbs. less. Brin- 
jarawallah, the property of Colonel Barlow and others, is not mentioned in the Superin- 
tendent’s statement, and I find that the yield was 8,000 tbs. Charlivilla too is omitted, 
with an outturn of 7,000 Ths. , and Horowallah with 2,000 tbs. To reconcile my statement 
with that furnished by the Biparinbendat of the Dehra Doon is impossible, as his 
statement was compiled from approximations. I, on the other hand, received correct 
_ data from the proprietors six weeks later: when the Superintendent of the Dehra 
Doon applied to the tea-planters, their crops had not all been gathered. I too informed 
the Commissioner that if Government wished to receive correct information, they must 
give the planters time to finish the preparation of their crops. Owing to this cause, 
therefore, the statement furnished by the Superintendent of the Dehra Doon does not 
correspond with the one [ furnished with my report dated 26th February last, and 
with the one I now submit, which is as correct as can be obtained. 


Regarding Mr. Ross’ review of the progress of tea cultivation in the Dehra Doon, ' 
it does nut become me to criticise it, as it is a tissue of mistakes, and tono one is the 
subject better known than to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. In my report I 
have briefly given the progress of the experiment in the North-Western Provinces and 
Punjab. It would have been more becoming had the Superintendent of the Dehra 
Doon omitted to mention the share that the Civil authorities of the Doon had taken 
to encourage the cultivation, as when Mr. Fortune sent in his first report on the culti- 
vation of the tea-plant in the Dehra Doon, the Superintendent advised the Native 
cultivators to plough up all their tea-plants. Fortunately fur the experiment, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General ‘the Marquis of Dalhousie inspected the Government 
plantation at Kowlaghir six months after Mr. Fortune’s report had been received 
by Government, and was so gratified with the luxuriant manner in which the tea- 
plant was growing, His Lordship after learning the cause of Mr. Fortune’s injurious 
report remarked, ‘‘cousider Mr. Fortune’s report as waste paper. I shall take care that 
nothing results from it.” He then ordered the cultivation to be carried on with the 
greatest vigour, and another party to be deputed to China for implements, &c. By 
' His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor the late Honorable J. Thomason, the subject 
was also taken up most warmly, and in the space of a season the damaging 
results of Mr. Fortune’s report and the action of the local Civil authorities were coun- 

teracted. 


I regret exceedingly that there has been so much delay in forwarding the statement 
called for. But correct data were not forthcoming at an earlier date : approximations 
could have been obtained. But unless calculated with the greatest nicety, they are 
very liable to mislead. For the results of the tabular statement now given I am 
chiefly indebted to Mr. W. Bell, Managing Director Dehra Doon Tea Company, Mr. 
Mooney, Manager Kowlughir Plantation, Colonel McPherson, Lalla Ramnath, &c. 

6 | 


As requested I return the enclosures received, and respectfully solicit that the 
enclosed tabular statement may be substituted for the one forwarded with my report 
submitted on the 26th February last. | 

I have, &c., 
W. JAMESON, Sune. Mason, 
Superintendent Botanical Gardens, N.-W. P. 
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From Officiating Secretary to Government, North Western Provinces, to 
Secretary to Government of India, Department of Agriculture, 
Revenue, and Commerce (No. ane Nynee Tal, the 
2nd June, 1873. “ 


Sin,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 75, 
dated 27th June, 1872, requesting to be furnished with statistics of the 
outturn, area, elevation, &c., of tea plantations in the North-Western 
Provinces, together with a history of the progress of tea cultivation in 
each district, and recommendations as to the measures to be adopted 
with the view of facilitating ‘its fuller development. 


2. In reply I ama to forward, for the information of His Excel- 


From the Commissioner of Kumaon, No. 1156, lency the Governor-General in 


‘dated the 9th of December, 1872, and enclosure. 1. 1 : 
From the Commissioner of Meerut, No. 11, dated Council, POLIS of the rep orts mar 
the 14th of February, 1873, and enclosure. gip all y noted, which furni sh a 


From the Superintendent, Botanical Gardens of the : 7 
a ae Provinces, No. 450, dated the 26th of complete v1ew of the past history 

ebruary, 1873. 

From the Superintendent, Botanical7Gardens of the and the present state of tea culture 
North-Western Provinces, No. 530, dated the llthof ote ae 
April, 1878, and enclosure, in the three districts of Kumaon, 
Gurhwal, and Dehra, to which, in these Provinces, its growth is confined. 


3. A full account of the rise and progress of tea cultivation will 
be found in Dr. Jameson’s report of the 26th of rebruary, 1873. Small 
plantations were first established in Kumaon in the year 1836. They 
steadily increased in number and extended in area until 1844-45, when 
orders were issued by Government for the extension of the plantations 
in Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Dehra Doon. In 1865-66 Government with- 
drew from the management of tea plantations, after having successfully 
attained the object for which they had been undertaken, namely, the 
introduction of tea fitted for the market ata rate sufficiently high to 
yield a good interest for money embarked in the speculation. The field 
was left open to private enterprise, the plantations and factories were 
sold, and the results, shown in the reports herewith submitted, bear un- 
doubted testimony to the success of the experiment. 


4. The following figures show at a glance the area and outturn in 
these Provinces during the year 1872 :— 
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Kumaon, ..} 39 6,500 | 3,000 | 1,283 498 9,725 11,456 177°7 126°6 
Gurhwal, eee 6 6,500 4,500 653} 1] 1,7103 2,495 101°8 100°1 
Dehra Doon,...{ 17 | 2,600} 1,600 1,556] 245 1,458 | 3,264 2644 | 2985 








The figures for Dehra Doon, as giveu by Dr. Jameson, the Superinten- 
dent of the Botanical Gardens, differ from those furnished by the Superin- 





ave | 


tendent of the Doon. While satisfied of the accuracy of the outturn 
given by him, Dr. Jameson has not found it possible to satisfy himself as 
to the statistics of the areas under cultivation. In the above statements 
the figures showing area are those reported by the Superintendent of 
the Doon, while the total yield is that given by Dr. Jameson: the former 
appear to have been approximations made at a time when the season was 
not over, while the latter are founded on later and more minute inquiries; 
and so far as the total yield is concerned, Dr. Jameson’s figures may be 
accepted. The figures showing the area for the Doon and the average 
yield per acre must therefore be regarded as only approximately correct. 


5. The total yield of tea during 1872 in the North-Western Pro- 
| vinces will be seen, with the 











District. Black Tea. | Green Tea. Total. above reservation, to have been 
| > J a |S“ 97,248 Ibs. in 1872, according 
Kumaon,_... 162,825 56,375 219,200 ot . 
. Gurhwal, 62,400 4,100 seo | the figures marginally noted. 
Dehra Doon, ... 3,692 407,856 411,548 
Total, ... | 228,917 468,331 697,248 6. The area under tea 


Gt a Ne cultivation in Kumaon is re- 
turned at 1,731 acres, and in Gurhwal at 664} acres: of which 1,233 


acres in Kumaon and 653} acres in Gurhwal are covered with mature, 
and the remainder with immature plants. In addition to this area there 
are in Kumaon 3,196 acres and in Gurhwal 30% acres, which have been 
taken up for tea-planting, but not yet planted: while 6,529 acres in 
Kumaon and 1,680 in Gurhwal, included in the area of the tea estates, 
remain uncultivated. These two last entries appear generally to refer to 
the same thing, since there is only one plantation in the Kumaon 
Division (Ryekot) which gives both. The total area of tea grants is | 
11,456 acres in Kumaon and 2,495 in Gurhwal: grand total, 13,951 acres. 


7. The area under tea cultivation thus bears a proportion to the 
total grant areca of 15:1 per cent. in Kumaon and 26°6 in Gurhwal, and in 
the whole Division of 17-16 per cent. 


8. The elevation of almost all the tea estates in the Kumaon Divi- 
sion is considerable. The bighest are “ Willow Bank,” “Juttola,” and 
‘‘ Chowkooree,” 6,500 feet above the sea: the lowest, Peepulta, 3,000 feet. 
The following figures shew the plantations are those which make the most 
tea, with their several elevations :— 








Order in : : Average 
productive- Estate. ee. Spades! Pree Ibs. per Height. 
ness. acre. 
cere | eS | SALAS? | es fe | en | Ser eet 
Ibs. acres feet 
7 Kousanee,... ose oe 3 50,000 400 125 5,600 
7 Kumaon and Kutyoor, ee 8 50,000 400 125 4,500 
4 Silkot, .. ae 5 40,000 300 133 5,500 
3 Doomagiri, bee 1 23,000 150 153 6,300 
2 Dumlote, ... oie oes 5: 20,000 100 200 5 500 
6 Gwaldom,... ve eee 7 15,500 120 129 5.250 
1 Benee Nag, eee oes 2 13,500 60 225 6,200 
5 Julna, a ee 3 13,000 100 130 5,600 
9 Bheem Tal, 9 12,000 120 100 4,390 


qgeerentre > GENRE 


This table would seem to show no general connection between richness 
and height. The richest of all isthe highest but one (Benee Nag): 
the lowest, Bheemtal, is the poorest. But the intermediate estates do 
not in any way vary in richness with their elevation. 


9. Qf the total production of the Division, viz., ibs. 285,700, 
tbs. 225,225, or 78-8 per cent., was black tea, and the rest green. Some 
of the largest growers do not give details of their different kinds of tea. 
But of black tea we have details of 141,225 ibs., or about two-thirds of the 
whole. The proportions stand thus :— 





ibs. Per cent. 
Bohea, . sais sie ..- 6,740 4:77 
Souchong, ... ee -- 20,450 14°48 
Pekoe Souchong, _... wee 46,270 32°76. 
Pekoe or Pek, - ase wo» 67,765 47°99 
Total, 141,225 ‘100-00 


Thus of the black tea manufactured no less than 80°75 per cent. is of the 
higher qualities, and a very small proportion of the common or Bohea 
sort. This argues a demand chiefly among European aud foreign consu- 
mers. The best sorts, it is believed, never sell for less than one rupee a 
pound, and probably the whole annual market value of the outturn cannot 
be much under three lakhs of rupees. 


10. With regard to the measures which could properly be adopted 
by Government, with the view of facilitating the future development of 
tea cultivation, the Kumaon planters strongly urge the necessity for the 
provision of improved facilities of carriage by the introduction of cart 
roads. The absence of such roads adds considerably to the cost of car- 
riage, and renders the tea-producing tracts in Kumaon unable to com- 
pete in the market with tracts which, though less favored in point of capa- | 
bility for tea cultivation, have the advantage of more ready means of com- 
munication. His Honor, however, observes that great attention has of 
late years been paid to the roads in Kumaon. A cart-road has been 
made from the plains to Raneekhet, and is now being carried onwards 
to Almorah. Two lines of road suggested by the Commissioner of Ku- 
maon will he recommended for the consideration of this Government in 
the Public Works Department. The prolongation of the Oudh and Ro- 
hilkhund Railway from Moradabad to Ramnugger will also be a great boon 


to the planters in the locality. 


11. The second request relates to the contracts for the supply of 
tea to the Commissariat. These contracts are now given in amounts so 
large as practically to prevent any competition on the part of tea planta- 
tions in these Provinces. The planters desire that if possible the con- 


tracts should be given in smaller quantities, to allow of their entering the 
local market, instead of being obliged to undergo the loss and delays of a 
sale in Calcutta and a transit to Europe. The same request is made by 
the planters of Dehra Doon. The request His Honor regards to be rea- 
sonable, and recommends it for the consideration of His Excellency in 
Council. 


12. His Honor is however unable to support the request made by 
the planters of Kumaon that pecuniary Tuccavee advances should be 
allowed under certain conditions. ‘The practical object of such advances 
would, in the case of tea cultivation, be merely to afford planters addi- 
tional facilities for carrying on trade, and the necessity for such advances 
for an object of this nature cannot be allowed. 


13. The Commissioner of Kumaon also advocates greater unanimity 
amongst the planters, and points out the benefits which would result from 
the establishment of a common Agency in London for the sale of the teas of 
Upper India. His Honor considers this latter suggestion a very impor- 
tant one. Home consumers, who have been accustomed to, and have a 
preference for, the tea of Upper India, are unable, in the absence of such 
an Agency, to procure it. Were such an Agency in existence in Lon- 
don, the difficulty of supply would cease to exist. 


14. The figures of the Doon, as has been stated, are less reliable 
than those for Kumaon: and it is unnecessary to comment in detail on 
them. But the chief points urged by the Doon planters are the propriety 
of permitting planters to purchase their estates in fee simple, the necessity 
for arranging for a fresh supply of fuel, the maintenance of lines of com- 
munication in serviceable condition, and the opening of Government forests 
for grazing purposes, in order that the large herds of cattle which they 
keep chiefly for the purpose of supplying manure may have sufficient 
grass ; and that with the extension of the area available for grazing pur- 
poses, they may be enabled to increase the number of head of cattle, and - 
consequently to increase the supply of manure. | 


15. The alleged want of fuel and opening of Government forests 
for grazing purposes, His Honor will consider in the Public Works 
Department. Fuel is at present available on a moderate payment, and 
the conditions as to grazing have been lately relaxed. The request urged 
by the planters, that they may be allowed to purchase their estates in fee 
simple, appears to His Honor to be sufficiently met by existing rules, inas- 
much as plantations fall within the exceptions mentioned in the despatch of 
1861, and redemption can therefore be allowed under the rules at present 
in force. In respect of roads, I am to add that the Lieutenant-Governor 
has repeatedly traversed the Doon, and is satisfied that no reasonable 
complaint can be made in respect of the defective nature of existing mcans 
of communication. 


16. In conclusion, I am to state that the submission of these reports 
has been necessarily delayed by the difficulty which has been found in 
procuring the needful statistics, and the necessity for waiting until the 
operations of the season of 1872 were brought to a close. 


I have, &c., 


A. COLVIN, 
Offg. Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. 


eee 


No. 1131A. 


Exrract paras. 1, 10, and 15 of this letter, with para. 5 of Colonel 
Ramsay’s letter, and paras. 8 and 9 of Mr. Ross’ report, forwarded to the 


Secretary to this Government, in the Public Works Department, for 
consideration. 


No. 1132A. 


Copy forwarded to the Commissioner of Kumaon, for information, 
with reference to his letter No. 1156, dated the 9th of December, 1872. 


No. 11383A. 


Copy also forwarded to the Commissioner of Meerut for information, 
with reference to his letter No. 11, dated the 14th of February, 1873. 


No. 1134A. _ 


Copy also forwarded to the Superintendent, Botanical Gardens of 
the North-Western Provinces, for information, with reference to his No. 
530, dated the 11th of April, 1873. 
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- GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, REVENUE, AND CoMMERCE. 
[Agriculture and Horticulture. ] 
Dated Simla, the 17th June, 1873. 
| RESOLUTION. 
READ :— a 


A letter from the Government of the. North-Western Provinces, No. 1130A., (Revenue Department), 
dated the 2nd instant, reporting on the past history and present state of tea culture in the Districts 
of Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Dehra Doon, in the North-Western Provinces. 


THE Governor-General in Council decires to express his thanks to the nu- 
merous planters of Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Debra Doon, who have responded to 
His Excellency’s call for information as to the exact position of tea culture in those 
districts, and his satisfaction at learning that, after a long period of depression, this 
enterprise now seems to promise reasonable returns for the labour and capital ex- 
pended on it. 


His Excellency in Council is glad to learn that, besides the Raneekhet and 
Almorah cart-road, two other important roads, calculated to open up the whole of the 
tea-producing tracts in Kumaon, are receiving His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
consideration ; while in the Doon, the supply of fuel and the relaxation of the rules in 
regard to grazing within the forests, so far as this may be consistent with the con- 
servation of the forests themselves, have not been overlooked. 


In regard to the contracts for the HPP of tea to the Commissariat a further 
communication will be made. 


A. O. HUME, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


Orper.—Ordered, that a copy of the above Resolution be sent to the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, for information and for communication to the tea- 
planters referred to. : ’ 





No. 193. 
| REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
Dated Allahabad, the 12th July, 1873. 


Copy forwarded to Commissioner of Kumaon for information, 
in continuation of G. O., No. 1132A., dated ond June, and communica- 
tion to the planters of Kaniagn and Gurhival, 
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INDEX REVENUE DEPARTMENT. | PROGS. 

No. | No. AND 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, JULY, 1873. — DaTE. 

No. 8. No. 194. JULY 12, 
1873. 


Cory forwarded to Commissioner of Meerut for information, ae 
in continuation of G. O., No. 1133A., dated 2nd June, and communica- No. 3. 
tion to the Superintendent of the Doon and the Doon planters. 


No. 195. 


Cory forwarded to Superintendent, Botanical Gardens, North- 


Western Provinces, for information,-in continuation of G. O., No. 1134A., 
dated 2nd June. 


J. S, MACKINTOSH, 
Offg. Under-Secy. to Govt., N.-W. P. 
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GOVT. N-w. PROVINCES, 
Public Works Bepartment. 
FORESTS. 








ALLAHABAD, THE 177a MARCH, 1869. 


PBB PPP PDB PP PPP PPPPPPP PPP PPP 


To : 
THE CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, . 


North-Western Provinces. 


REPORT ON THE SUB-HIMALAYAN FORESTS OF KUMAON 
| AND GURHWAL. 


Conservator’s No. 102A., dated 31st January, 1869. 


Convers the best thanks of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the clear and comprehensive report now submitted ‘on the forests in the 
outskirts of the Himalayas ‘in the Kumaon Division, and observes that the 
views of the Conservator as to their general conditions and the vast’ 
treasury of valuable timber, existing and prospective, contained in them, 
are considered highly gratifying. _ : 


2. The proposals submitted by the Conservator, in respect of the 
future management of these forests, have the concurrence of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor in every respect. The objects to be kept in view are the 
closing absolutely of all forests. which from previous treatment need time 
to recover themselves; the division of the virgin or other forests that can 
be worked, into blocks which may successively be taken up as sources 
of current supply; and the thinning out of all the overstocked forests. 


3. For the second and third objects, and, indeed, for effective admi- 
nistrative control, it is absolutely necessary that the construction of 
pathways and roads be diligently prosecuted; and if there is any point 
which may not have been sufficiently dwelt upon by Major Pearson, it is 
perhaps this. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to have 
a scheme as to the best means of carrying this out, and the Government 
of India will be requested to consider the desirability of devoting the 
current forest income to carrying out these essential works and provid- 
ing sufficient establishment for this purpose. 


4. The Lieutenant-Governor notices with regret that portions of the 
forest have been so cleared of timber, and so overgrown with grass and 
scrub as to prevent the rise of forest trees ; and His Honor will be glad 
to find that the plan of keeping the grass from fires in the expectation that 
it will die out, may prove successful. There is, however, some ground for 


4 | . 1 


[ u | 

apprehending that these tracts will continue in their present state ; and if 
so, it might be worth considering whether they should not be cleared for 
cultivation ; but this should not be done so long as there is any prospect of 
their becoming again productive as forests. 

5. Major Pearson’s expression of his appreciation of the labors of 
t he Commissioner, his predecessor in the charge of these Forests, is noticed 
with much satisfaction by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. It is in 
every way pleasing to find so high a testimony- borne to the forest admi- 
nistration of Colonel Ramsay, and its excellent results. His testimony to 
the services of Colonel Ramsay’s staff, especially Colonel Baugh, and 
Mr. R. Thompson, has also been noted. 


6. In conclusion, states that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
is much pleased at the energy and intelligence with which Major Pearson 
has opened his administration of the forests in these Provinces. | 

) By order, &c., 
C. J. HODGSON, Cott., R.E., 
Secy. to Govt., M W. P., P. W. D. 
No. 80F. . 


OrpERED that a copy of Major Pearson’s Report, with a copy of the 
foregoing, be forwarded to the Secretary to Government of _ Public 
Works Department, for information. 
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No. 102A. or 1869. 


From 

G. FL PEARSON, Masor, 

Conservator of Forests, 
North- Western Provinces, Allahabad, 
To = 
7 CotoneL ©. J. HODGSON, 
“Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces, 
Public Works Department. 
Dated Camp, Kumaon Forests, the 31st January, 1869. 
Sie, 


THESE forests extend from the Ganges on the west to the Sarda, on the 
east, covering the lower spurs and ridges of the Himalayas. They are bounded on 
the south by an excellent cart-road which has been constructed from the Ganges as far as 
Karnsote in Kumaon. From thence the Pheeka river marks the boundary for about 
three miles, and from that point an irregular line marked by roads and pillars carries 
it on as far as the Sarda. The Ramgunga, and its tributary the Bursotee, are the 
boundary between the two grand Divisions of Kumaon and Gurhwal, while the Hima- 
laya mountains in the rear of both shut them in id a wall towards the north. 
Except the Kumaon Iron Company’s grant, which is clealdy marked off by pillars, and 
a very few villages which do not affect the actual forests in any way, and for the 
removal of which it has not been thought worth while in consequence to make arrange- 
ments, the whole tract forms a Great State Forest, in one compact block, perfectly 
defied by natural and easily-recognized boundaries. Within these limits no private 
rights exist which can prove injurious in any way to the forests, and cattle-grazing 
is entirely prohibited, except in a few places, where the cattle can do no harm what- 
ever. The taking up of fresh land for cultivation has been entirely stopped above the 
main road, and I believe I may say that there is no State Forest in India to be com- 
pared to this one for extent, compactness, and perfect control. | 


2. The principal timber tree is saul, which grows with vigor everywhere, and 
covers by far the greater portions of the forests. Toon and shisum are also plentiful 
in certain localities, especially along the low flats and moist valleys, and they grow 
exceedingly well, and attain a large size ; while other jungle trees, especially the pen- 
tapperas, conocarpus, and the naucleas (sein, bakla, and huldoo or kyem) are found 
mixed with the saul everywhere, even where the latter predominates. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE GURHWAL FORESTS. 
3. The Gurhwal forests regolve themselves into four main divisions commenc- 

ing from the westward :— 
| I.—The forests of Chandee. 

IL—The forests of Odeypore. 

II1.—The forests of the Kotree Doon. 

IV.—The forests of the Patlee Doon. 

].—Tae CHANDEE FoREsTs. 


4, ‘The Chandee forests extend over an area of from 120: to 130 square miles, 
stretching from the Ganges to the Rewassum river—a distance in a direct line of 
about 12 miles, The geological structure here is mainly sandstone and drift 
boulders. 
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5. These forests may be said to have been completely worked out, as their proxi- 
mity to the Ganges has rendered them easily accessible to the contractors and agents 
of the Roorkee Workshops and Public Works Department. But saul saplings and 
unsound trees are found scattered over a large portion of the tract, and in some places 
the former show considerable promise, though at present the young saul has not gene- 
rally made as much head as could be wished with other trees, which occupy a large 
portion of the ground ; and it is a matter of consideration whether hereafter the growth 
of the saul may not be favored by the removal from the more promising portions of 
the forest of other descriptions of timber. This it is hoped may be effected through 
the demands of the Railway for fuel, which could conveniently be floated down the 
Ganges to the line. Only a few mature saul trees now remain, and these are confined 
to the higher and more inaccessible ridges on the north and east sides of the 
division. 


6. At present dry wood for fuel and bamboos, which are floated down the 
Ganges, are the principal articles of export from these forests. 


I!.—Tue Forests or ODEYPORE. 


7. This division extends from the Rewassum on the west to the Koh river on 
the east—a distance of about 16 miles. The soil is a dry sandy loam with outcrops 
of gravel and blue clayey state in the hills. 


8. This division contains evidences of having formerly been highly populated: 
and well cultivated, but there is a great want of water through all the lower portion 
of the forests. Only three tracts of saul are found here. The first extends along the 
Rewassum containing some mature trees, but was considerably worked by- Captain. 
Read, and now but little valuable timber remains in it. The second, along the Chowkee~ 
ghatta stream, contains also some mature trees as well as toon in the low moist valleys : 
and the third is a young saul forest in the south-east corner of the division, and is: 
about three square miles in extent. For the rest, bamboos grow extensively all over 
this division, and form a main article of export. The terminalias pentapperas and 
nauclea (bahera, sein, and huldoo) are also found on the lower plains along. the. 
southern boundary. 


III.—Forests or tHe Korree Doon. 


9. The Kotree Doon is in fact the valley of thé Sunnyee river and its affluents. 
The Koh river forms its western boundary, and the ridges of the Patlee Doon‘its 
eastern one. The formation of the soil is sandstone and drift. 


10. The whole of the Kotree Doon may be called a nearly pure saul forest,. 
differing in value in different places, according to the character and quality of the 
soil and other natural circumstances. 


11. In area the Kotree Doon is about 200 square miles; within its limits there 
are few forests which have never been worked ;: and where this has been the case, it 
will not be possible to remove any more trees until time has been given for the second 
class trees to come to maturity; but there are still some forests (as those of Soowursote 
and Gireel Panee, Gangun, Kumuyree, Loharkotee, and Silanee, which from being 
more inaccessible have escaped felling operations, and these still contain a consider- 
able amount of fine timber. On the whole, the soil is perhaps not very favorable to the 
growth of really fine timber, and this fact, coupled with the effects of the frost, and 
forest fires, has rendered the young trees less clean in their bark, and more knotty 
and inferior in their heads to those in more favored localities. However, the second 
and third class trees are by no means of indifferent character, and the saplings show 
much promise. Since these forests have been rigidly protected, they have evidently. 
made much progress, and the keeping out of fires and cattle will in a few years: do. 
much more for them. 
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12. There is a large trade in timber and minor forest produce from the 
Kotree Doon to Najeebabad, from which the Meerut and Bijnour Districts are supplied 
with these products. The former is furnished partly from the old logs lying in the 
forests which the traders are allowed to cut up and carry away on paying a Royalty, 
and partly by regular felling operations—the timber being collected to Depét at 
Sunnyee and disposed of there. . 


IV.—Tse Pariez Doon Forests. 


13. The Patlee Doon comprises the valley of the Ramgunga and of its affluents, 
and the ridges which run between their water-sheds. In area it is about 280 square 
miles, of which 200 are nearly pure saul forests. Its geological formation is composed 
of alluvial deposits and drift in the valleys and plateaus, and massive grey sandstone 
interspersed with blue shale on the ridges. The whole Doon has been a noble forest 
of saul, the lower and more accessible portions of which have been worked out; but 
in which enormous tracts of virgin forest still remain, from which under judicious 
‘treatment inexhaustible stores of timber may be drawn, as by degrees forest roads are 
completed through the valleys. Already excellent roads have been completed up 
through most of the principal valleys for the export of the forest produce, and indeed 
nothing has been left undone which good judgment and a thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of forest conservancy could suggest for the renovation of the forests. 


14. The forests of the Patlee Doon acs conveniently be considered in. the fol- 
lowing division :—. 


I.—The forests of the Timooria and its affluents. 
II.—The forests of the Mondhal. | 
HI.—The forests of the Ramgunga Valley, South Patlee Doon, and Sonah. 


].—Tue Forest oF THE TIMOORIA AND ITS AFFLUENTS. 


15. This river, which has its source on the reverse side of the high ridges at 
the head of the Kotree Doon, and runs down with a south-eastern course of about 25 
miles into the Ramgunga near Buxar, through its upper portion, bear the name of the 
Palein. It has for its affluents on the right bank the Khamsore and Monaltee, and on 
the left-bank the Hulgudda and the Beetlead and Bahlead (inner and outer) nullahs. 
The whole bason comprised within this water-shed contains a noble saul forest. 


16. The lower portions of this forest, especially along the right bank of the 
main stream, and along the plateaus and.ravines near the exit of its various affluents, 
have been very considerably worked about ten years ago by the agents of the Gun 
Carriage Department, and by Captain Read and Mr. Finn. But I have no hesitation 
in saying that the effect produced has been to their great advantage, as too much tim- 
ber was not taken from them. Since the forest has been rigidly shut up, the immense 
improvement of the second class trees will be at once apparent to the most casual ob- 
server, as compared with the condition of the same class of trees in those portions of 
the forest which have never been worked. As the trees in the upper portion of the 
ravines are far too thickly placed together, and evidently fail to increase in size in 
consequence, opportunities should be taken of any demand for moderate-sized timber 
to opén the forests out more to the sun and light than they are at present. It is easy 
' to observe how in such places the heads of the trees are bent out from the side of the 
ravines as if seeking for more light. 


17. Lower down the valley towards the ramgunga River, all over the plateaus 
opposite the mouth of the Manaltee stream at Chawulchura, and along the ravines to 
the mouth of the Bahlead nullah, the forests have been far too heavily worked previous 
to Mr. Finn’s time. There are here, however, many fine old trees, which though 
unsound have continued to shed their seed, and a large crop of all seedlings and young 
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trees is now springing up on all sides, some of which are already assuming noble pro- 
portions, and show the highest promise. On some of the plateaus, especially those 
which were formerly occupied by the old cattle stations, either on account of the 
nature of the soil, or injury done to the trees by the cattle owners before their removal 
from the forests, the show of young trees is not so good, but on the whole nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the present state of the young timber. 


18. It is also most satisfactory to observe how, since these forests have been rigidly 
shut up, the whole surface of the ground is becoming thickly clothed everywhere with 
hamboos, by which the moisture is retained in the soil, the increase of other grasses 
prevented, the risk of fires materially diminished, and the young forests generally 
protected from harm, and their growth encouraged. 


II.—Tue Forests oF tHE MonpHAL. 


19. The Mondhal river takes its rise in the lower spurs of the Himalayas near 
the head of the Kotree Doon, and runs with an almost east course for about 30 
miles into the Ramgunga above Surrup Doolee. It is divided from the Timooria and ~ 
Kamgunga valleys by a high range of hills, over which there is a fair foot-road out 
of the valley of the Ramgunga. 


20. The valley of the Mondhal itself is well. cultivated, and possesses several 
decent villages, but the range of hills above alluded to is covered with fine saul 
forests on the sides which slope down to the river ¥acing the north. These forests 
from their remote position have never been worked, and though in a few places they 
bear the trace of having been cleared for cultivation, yet since the felling of saul has 
been prohibited, they are even in such places fast recovering themselves; and as the 
villagers possess no cattle, no harm beyond the removal of the timber seems to have 
been done. There are here in consequence to be found an immense store of noble 
first-class saul, as well as an abundance of trees of every age and size. The good forests 
may be said to extend over about 15 miles in length, through all the lower portion of 
the valley below Janett on the slopes and plateaus facing the north, and on the 
opposite bank of the river over the last 5 miles. On the plateaus immediately above 
the river the trees have attained a very large size, but generally speaking they stand 
somewhat too thickly together, and would much improve if some of them were 
removed. But.in order to effect this, and with a view to the sale of the wood, it will be 
necessary first to open 4 cart-road p the lower portion of the Mondhal valley into the 
valley of the Ramgunga, and this will be a work of considerable expense, as the gorges 
become very narrow and precipitous on both sides near the mouth of the river. The 
work will therefore in all provability have to be done by a little at = time as money 
can be spared for it; as the details of the working plan, which it is my intention to 
propose, will not necessitate the carrying on of operations for the removal of the large 
timber in this valley for a number of years tocome. In this valley, however, I propose 
at once to go on with the regular survey, as it will be most important to have an 
accurate estimate of its contents, inorder that we may know what reserve stock of 
timber we have in hand for future years, and may husband our resources accordingly. 
It should be mentioned that there isa large amount of fine toon in the way which 
seems particularly well adapted to its growth. | 


- JI1L—Tue Forests mm THE VaLigy or Rameunea, THE Sovrn Pattee Doon, 
AND SonAg. 

21. All these forests, which are situated on the hills and plateaus sloping down 
into the Ramgunga, and its affluents the Sonah and Gouzhera nullah on the right 
bank, and the Myra Sote, Putter Panee, and Dharao stream on the left bank, being 
generally in the same condition, may be conveniently considered together. In one 
word, they may all be said to have been felled in even to desolation by Captain Read, as 
well as by Mr. Finn, and the native contractors who went before him. From this 
felling it is satisfactory to state that in most places they are now recovering themselves, 
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owing to the fact that the hollow* and the unsound trees were spared when these 
operations teok place. These trees have continued to shed seed, and over most of the 
ground (thanks to the vigor with which saul reproduces itself whenever even moderate 
protection is afforded to it) young timber of every size is to be seen rapidly coming on, 
from the saplings of one year old to noble straight-grown trees of 2 or 3 feet in girth, 
and 60 or 80 feet in height. An exception to the above satisfactory state of things 

"18 seen, where in the lower valley near the river the felling of almost every tree has 
denuded the ground of all covering, so that the huge grass has been enabled to get a 
strong head, and has, by choking the surface of the soil, prevented the seed from 
germinating. That it is ready to do so is easily seen by the fact that wherever from 
any cause the growth of the grass has been hindered, a fine crop of young saul 
seedlings will be found coming up. I am not without hopes that if we are suceessful 
in keeping jungle fires out of the valley, the grass will in time wither, and the repro- 
duction of these forests be yet effected. What they. must have been in past ages is 
easily seen from the.size and symmetry of the gigantic old trunks which have been 

‘left standing. At present the long grass gives cover to a number of wild elephants, 
but it is doubtful if the difficult nature of the ground would admit of their capture ; and, 
as they seem to confine themselves to regular tracks, it is not apparent that they do 
any great damage tothe young saul. The exclusien of caitle for the last 5 or 6 years 
has worked wonders, and it is to this — and tothe a of fire, that attention 
should principally be directed. 


22. It has been said above that these forests have been worked to desolation, 
but perhaps even this does not give an adequate idea of the waste that has occurred, 
and the mischief that has been committed. Thousands of trees were felled which 
were never removed, nor was their removal possible; anda large revenue has been 
realized during the last few years by allowing passes to.the people of the lower country, 
to cut up and to remove the dead timber on the payment of a Royalty. There is also 
a, very large export of bamboos from hence to the. plains below. It may be added 
that in several places along the Ramgunga valley there are fine patches of toon. 


23. The Patlee Doon has lately been made accessible to carts by a good road 
constructed by the Forest Department through the lower range of hills near Kalagurh 
and leading into the Bijnour District. For facilitating the removal of the dead timber 
and minor forest produce this road will be of the greatest use, and will add consider 
ably to the revenue of the valley. | 


24. Having new completed the Patlee Doon wo pass on to 
CHAPTER I. 


Di cer a een) 


THE KUMAON FORESTS. 
The Kumaon forests may be conveniently divided as follows :— 


I.—The forests of the Kosillah river. 
IJ.—The Kumaon Iron Company’s Grant (not Government). 
III.—'The forests of the Nindhoreand Serrara Garinner Ranges. 
IV.—The forests of the outer ranges and in the Bhabur. 
‘V.— The forests on the Sardah (Kuldoonga). 

1.—Tuez Forests oF THE KosiLLan River. 


25. In this section I have included all the tract of saul forest in Kumaon on 
both sides of the Kosillah north of Ramnuggur, between the Ramgunga on the west 
and the boundary of the Kumaon Iron Company’s grant close the Dubka river on 


ce ...'"'"""wwnnwo 
* I measured one perfectly symmetrical though hollow tree on the banks of the Ramgunga 21 feet 


9 inches in girth. 
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the east, including the hills which have their water-shed towards those rivers as 
well as into the Kosillah. In area it is about 400 square miles. Deposits of both lime . 
and iron oeceur in this section, which otherwise in geological formation does not seem 
to differ from the rest of the Sub-Himalayan plateaus. A large portion of the above 
tract has been excessively worked by native contractors in former years, and felling 
operations have also been carried on in the forests by: the Forest Department 
during the past three years, but nevertheless it still contains a fair proportion of - 
unworked forests. These are situated on both sides of the Kosillah, the principal tract 
being the forests of Doorgadeb, Timleepanee, Koolbangadhera and Daudree, which 
are situated on the. platean between the Kosillah and Ramgunga, immediately 
below the main range of the Himalayas, and on the hills sloping down to 
the latter river Doorgadeb is. the best of these, and is a noble forest, all the 
trees being straight and well grown and of noble appearance, with clean barks’ 
and round well-formed stems, and free from under-growth. A proportion 
of the trees however here,.as elsewhere, are unsound. From 8,000 to 10,000 mature 
sound trees may: no doubt be taken from these forests, withont any injury to them. 
On the left bank of the Kosillah the forest of Koorya Khurruk contains about 1,000 
mature- trees fit for felling, and below it in the Kotah Bhabur, a considerable number 
of mature trees will also be found, though in somewhat inaccessible places. On the 
higher ridges of the southernmost forests on the right bank of the Kosillah also a few 
hundred mature trees are to be still found. 


26. On the left bank of the Kosillah, east of Koorya Kurruk, are the forests of 
Bhoojakhet and Seroulee. About 9,000 first class trees have been taken from these by 
the Forest Department during the past three years, and they are now entirely closed. 
I am of opinion that perfect discretion has been shown in the selection and felling of 
the trees here. In no case has the ground been too much denuded ; there is an admir- 
able show of thriving second class trees throughout ; and it cannot be doubted that in 
every way the general condition of the forests has been bettered by the removal of the 
timber which has gone out of them. There need be no hesitation in asserting when 
the time shall arrive to work these forests again, as many more first class trees will 
be found ready for the axe. 


27. In addition to the above, it is satisfactory to see some exceedingly fire and 
regular young forests springing up in this section. Among these, those of Amtoonolah 
and Chukur Nagul, east and west of the Doorgadeb plateau, are conspicuous ; they are 
almost as regular in appearance as plantations,.and contain trees up to 3 feet in girth 
and 50 to 60 feet in height. It is remarkable that the whole of the plateau on which 
these forests stand bears the mark of ancient cultivation, the trees springing up on the 
edge of the old fields. This is said to date-from the time of the Chund Dynasty, above 
a century ago, and one mature forest of trees has already been removed to make way 
for the forests which are now growing up. The young forests of Deolee Chour above 
Mohan are also in the best possible condition. 


28. The lower forests nearer the plains are not in such good order. On the 
plateaus und chours above the Sajgurree and Sungurree Sotes, on: the right bank of 
the Kosillah, unsound trees.of noble size show what the forests must have been, and 
a fair show of young trees growing up gives promise that there will be again good 
timber in those localities. Further south the Burra and Chota Panode and Chandnee 
Chour plateaus have been so extensively cleared in former years, that a mixed forest of 
conocarpus and other jungle trees has made head, and toa large extent supplanted the 
saul, though in some places the latter is making a good show and coming on well. 
The best hope for the renewal of these forests must be in the practicability of totally 
excluding fire from them during the next few years ; for it is wonderful to observe the 
immense number of young saul seedlings which are now coming up on all sides, no 
doubt owing to the fact that the forest was not burned last year. 
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29. Immediately above the oultivated lands of the Bhabur, west of Ramnuggur, 
the forests may be said to have been worked out, and as they are required as grazing 
grounds for the cattle of the Bhabur villages, nothing more can be done except to 
protect the saul as a reserved tree from felling. There is a block of mixed jungle 
about 8 or 9 square miles in extent in the plains beyond Dhelah, seven miles west of 
Ramnuggur,-in parts of which some fair young saul trees may be seen; but as a 
whole Ihave not much expectations from it in point of quality, though from its 
accessible position it is by no means without value. 


30. East of the Kosillah, and stretcing up to the Himalayas, is the Kotah Bhabar, 
a sort of elevated plateau like the Doon, but more broken. The scenery is exceed-. 
ingly beautiful in parts of it, and it contains some excellent saul forests, which have 
been enough worked to require rest, but not too much to prevent a very fine store of 
timber being obtained from them when it comes to their turn to be worked. It would 
be well to leave them for 15 or 20 years; but I believe there will be no occasion to: 
_ work them before that time. The second class and third class trees are very fine 
throughout this tract. In this tract there are several villages with cultivation near the 
hills, but their limits have been strictly defined, and they are not allowed to keep any . 
buffaloes. 


IL—Tse Forests mv tae Koumaon Iron Company’s Grant. 


31. This grant extends from the Muntiar Gadderah, about one mile west of the 
Dubka, as far asthe Bukra river, about half way between Kaladoongee and Huldwanee. 
The grant is bounded on the north by the Himalayas, and on the south (towards the 
Bhabur) by a line of pillars. In area it is about 400 square miles. As the forests in 
this grant have been given away, I did not examine them minutely, But from having 
enjoyed perfect rest and protection the young saul seemed to be springing up vigor- 
ously in all parts, while good second and third class trees, and in some places mature 
timber, ig abundantly to he met: with, The whole certainly forms a very valuable 
property. — 


Tll.—Tue Forests of THE NinpHORE AND SERRARAGAR. 


32. These two rivers have their source in the lower ridges of the Himalayas, 
between Huldwanee and the Sardah, close to each other, but run out of the hills in 
opposite directions, the course of the Nindhore being nearly west for 17 or 18 miles, . 
and that of the Serraragar south-east for about 12 miles till they reach the Bhabur, 
from which they are separated by high ranges of broken hills. 


33. Both these rivers—not only as regard their main valley, and also the numer- 
ous ravines and sotes that appertain to them—are filled with adense forest of nearly 
pure saul, slightly intermixed with cheer in the upper portion, and in some places 
with trees of the lower jungles. But the forests geterally resemble so entirely those 
of the Palein and Mondhal that any particular description of them seems superfluous.. 
Except in some of the lower portions, and on the side of the hills towards the Bhabur, 
they have never been touched by the hand of man. The trees generally are far too 
much crowded, and in consequence I think are not generally of very large size, though 
no doubt noble trees exist in many places over so large an area of forest. But itis abso- 
lutely necessary that a series of foot paths, which hereafter may be developed into forest 
roads, should be constructed through these valleys before even a proper or ascurate 
examination of them can be made. At present they are simply an impenetrable thicket. 
I am quite sure that an enormous amount of timber might at any time be brought out 
of these forests to their extreme benefit, if only other considerations admitted of this 
being done. These conditions will be alluded to hereafter. There cannot be less than 
40 square miles of virgin saul forest contained in the area of these valleys. The 
geological formation is massive sandstone, with drift boulders and gravel. 

5 3° . 
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VI.—Forrsts OF THE OuTER RANGE AND IN THE BHABUR. 


34. Inthis are included all the belts of saul which cover the plateaus and 
slopes of. the hills, and which extend in many places far out into the Bhabur from 
Huldwanee in the west to the Sardaon the east. From their exposed position, as may 
be expected, every thing worth taking away from these forests has Jong ago been cut 
down, and except in the upper portions of the sotes or ravines, and high up on the 
ridges of the hills, mature trees do not exist anywhere: young forests however are 
springing up on all sides, which differ materially in quality in different localities. In 
some places where the soil is suitable, and other circumstances have favored the growth 
of the young trees, they are exceedingly fine, and show straight stems, clean barks, 
and fine heads. In other places where the soil is poor, but more especially where the 
numerous cattle stations formerly existed, and where in consequence the young trees 
suffered continually from being lopped, barked, and atherwise injured, and where they 
were more exposed to repeated fires, the trees are knotted, crooked, and with poor 
heads. The best forests are perhaps those west and north of Chorgalia (where the old 
unsound trees which still remain are exceedingly fine in size and. appearance), and 
those situated on the flats and plateaus above the Jugboora and Colonia streams. Toon 
as well as sissoo and khair is also coming on well in many places. . 


The main export, however, for some years will consist of minor forest produce and 
bamboos, of which a large quantity is carried away to the plains from these forests. 


V.—Sarpan Forests. 


35. About 8 miles above Baramdio around Kuldoonga, near where the Ludya 
empties itself into the Sardah, there is a fine block of virgin saul forest. North of the 
Poornagiree precipice the hills recede somewhat from the river, and from a series of 
plateaus and flats terminating in ravines, which run up into the higher ranges of hills, 
all of which (both along the Ludya and the Sardah, for a distance of 6 or 7 miles) are 
covered with saul; and from the favorable nature of the situation the trees have deve- 
loped themselves herein a very remarkable degree. Taking it all in all, this is one of 
the finest forests in Kumaon, and it now may be said to be at its prime. There appear 
to be very few old or unsound trees in the forest—most of the full-grown ones being 
from 6 to 8 feet in girth, and 60 to 80 feet high, with younger ones of every age in 
abundance. It would seem advisable after the clearing out of the Doorgadeb. block 
of forest to proceed next to work this one, so as to get the sound timber out before the 
trees begin to decay. 


There is a precipice below Poornagiree which has hitherto prevented the export 
of timber along the river bank, and this no doubt has saved the forest from being 
worked ; but the rocks here can eastly be removed by blasting, asthe difficulty extends 
for a short distance only. In the centre of the forest is the village of Kuldoonga, 
which has a large amount of cultivation round it. The presence of this village is no 
doubt objectionable, but its removal impossible. Its boundaries have been accurately 
defined by the Settlement Officer. 


Eee 


CHAPTER III. 


TIMBER AND REVENUE STATEMENTS. 


36. From the following tables the annual income and expenditure of these forests 
will be seen at a glance since they wer) made over to Colonel Ramsay, the principal 
sources of revenue being shown separately in the tables :— 
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37, Having expressed myself strongly on another occasion against the collection 
in the Doon by kham tehseel of the revenue on minor forest produce, I feel bound 
to state that as far as I have been able to judge the same system has worked in Gurh- 
wal and Kumaon in a perfectly satisfactory manner. The large revenue realized 
from this source, and the small charge on its collection (about 6 per cent.), sufficiently 
attests the truth of this statement. But the natural condition of the two divisions 
are very different. In Kumaon and Gurhwal almost every portion of the forests is 
readily accessible by excellent roads, so that it is more profitable to exporters to carry 
their bamboos and timber out of the forests along such tracts past the forest chow- 
kees, and to pay a small duty on their export, than to smuggle them out over difficult 
and precipitous mountain-paths. But across the Ganges, although there is a fair 
road along the south side of the Sewalicks in the Doon forests generally, the system 
of roads (projected by the Commissioner of Meerut) has yet to be carried out. More- 
over, in the Doon the forest boundaries are enormously multiplied by the intermix- 
ture of private grants, which add very greatly to the facilities of smuggling and to 
the difficulties of watching the forest. It would not, however, be fair to attribute the 
whole of this satisfactory result in Kumaon and Gurhwal to such causes as these, and 
no doubt much also is due to the praiseworthy vigilance and thorough knowledge of 
the country and people, which the Messrs. Thompson have brought to bear on this part 
of their duty. Nor would I omit the name of Moteeram Sah, the Banker of Nynee 
Tal, who has been of great service to the department in many ways, and to whom the 
whole of the responsibility connected with receiving the collections and remitting 
them to tho Treasury has been entrusted for a small commission; and who, through 
his own good character, has no doubt greatly influenced the native subordinates of the 
Kham Tehseel Establishment for their good. 


mE 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE FORESTS. 


38. The management of the Gurhwal and Kumaon forests was first taken in 
hand by Colonel Ramsay after the Mutiny. Previous to that period it is to be feared 
that but little consideration either for economy of the timber or the future welfare of the 
forests was shown by those to whom the responsibility of working them was entrusted. 
Felling of trees without permission was then first prohibited by Colonel Ramsay when 
he took charge, and Forest Officers were appointed. From that time conservancy has 
progressed with vigor. In 1861-62 the cultivation in the Patlee Doon was put a stop to 
by assigning land to the people below the hills in the Bhabur ; next the cattle stations were 
broken up, and all herds of buffaloes removed from the forests. This operation occupied 
three years from 1862 to 1865, the cattle stations being removed from all the Gurhwal 
forests, and in Kumaon from all the forests above the main line of road. In meanwhile 
excellent roads were opened out, and the forests, especially those of Gurhwal, were made 
accessible from all sides: at the same time a regular system was instituted of working 
only certain forests, the remaining ones being kept rigidly shut up, and the selection and 
marking of all trees previous to felling being insisted on. The clearance also of the 
forests from old timber, which, after the operations of Captain Reid and the contrac- 
tors who preceded him, lay scattered over all of the forests, was commenced, the wood 
being removed by native merchants on payment of a small Royalty which has brought 
in a handsome revenue now for several years, and has not yet entirely ceased. In 
1867-68 forest fires were successfully excluded from all Gurhwal and from most of 
the Kumaon forests. 


39. As regards their present condition, it will be seen from the preceding des- 
cription that though in the years prior to the introduction of the present conservancy 
arrangements the more accessible forests have been heavily worked (in some places even 
to utter desolation, so that their reproduction can hardly be looked for), yet that many 
portions of them atill exist where timber has never been felled at all: while in the 
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others, though felling may have been carried on, a considerable amount of trees can 
still be taken away without injury. In other places the trees are growing so closely 
together that they cannot develope themselves to their full size, and the removal of a 
portion of them is desirable for the benefit of the rest; while in almost every forest a 
large number of partially unsound trees is found, many of which will bear removal, 
and will yield a large amount of good wood. 


40. Generally the second and third class trees are in most flourishing condition, 
and the entire rest which the forests have enjoyed since they were shut up has borne 
marked fruit in their improvement. This result is best seen in those forests which 
were partially but not too heavily worked in past years. 


41. The growth of the young trees and saplings in almost every case is most 
satisfactory, and is a standing proof of the immense benefit that has been effected by the 
removal of the cattle and the exclusion of fires when one looks at thriving young trees 
of every size, from the smallest seedlings to the young giants of 50 or 60 feet in 
height, and two feet in girth, growing up with fine clean barks and straight stems, and 

all full of the highest promise, the mind is filled with good hope that future ages will 
see these valleys and: plateaus covered with forests far greater in value to those that 
went before them, inasmuch as they will benefit by regular protection and conser- 
vaney, which their predecessors did not enjoy. Indeed, the virgin forests which 
actually exist, are by no means the best ones we have. 


42. The only portion of the forests which can be looked on as forming an excep- 
tion to the above are those in which, from being overworked, the grass has got to 
such a head that it chokes the ground entirely, and renders it impossible for the seed 
to germinate. It is very difficult to know how to act here, as in order to do any good 
the huge grass must be got rid of. It is to be hoped that if fires can be effectually 
excluded for a number of years it will wither and die, as there are in most cases still 
quite sufficient old trees on the ground to furnish seed, if only the grass could be 
removed and the ground cleared. 


CHAPTER V. 


FUTURE YIELD OF THE FORESTS IN TIMBER. 
43. I think this should be divided into two parts, viz. :-— 
1st,—The yield from the regular annual fellings. 
2nd,—The yield from conservancy operations. 


44. The former must be carried out agreeably to a regular working plan drawn’ 
up with a view to the removal of a certain proportion of the mature sound timber every 
year, the latter will be the result of such operations as from time to time may be 
executed for opening out and improving the forests. I have now been in the habit of 
watching saul forests for about ten years, and the inspection of these Doons very 
much confirms the opinion to which my mind has for some years been tending—vwiz.,. 
that both for the free germination of the seed, and the effectual reproduction of the 
forest, as well as for the welfare of the trees, and their progress afterwards, saul 
requires a considerable amount of sun and light; and that a saul forest wiJl bear, 
and indeed repay (if it does not absolutely require), much more liberal felling than 
almost any other description of forest in India. Yet this felling must be carefully 
limited in such a degree that the grass and the scrub jungle should not get head 
instead of the young saul; for if it does, the latter will infallibly be choked and 
perish. It is impossible however to see any forest, even where heavy felling has 
been carried on, provided sufficient cover has been left to prevent the coarser descrip- 
tions of grass getting hold of the ground, where the growing trees of all classes do not 
show a marked improvement in their appearanca over those in forests which have 
4 4 
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never been touched. Moreover, for the actual free germination of the seed of the saul 
tree, it is absolutely necessary to open the ground to the light and sun—a fact which 
the most cursory examination of a saul forest will at once show. 


45. In regard to the amount of felling which a saul forest will bear with safety, 
I believe that in almost every case every sound first class tree may be removed : for where 
the second and third class trees are abundant they 2 rag each other ; and where this is 
not the case, we may be sure tha‘ the forests are Old, and that from 20 to 50 per 
ecnt. of the trees are more or less unsound. The unsound trees are quite as good 
both for sced shedding and protective purposes as any others, and the proportion of 
them to be removed must depend ‘on the ratio they bear in the forest to the sound 
ones. But every forest must be treated on its own merits; and, indeed, there are 


hardly any two portions of the same forest which will bear exactly the same amount 
of working. 


46. For the above reasons, as well as on account of the immense benefit which 
accrues to young saul from perfect rest, [ am led to advocate a plan of working these : 
and, indeed, all saul forests, the basis of which should be the division of the forest 
into blocks, each of which should be worked in succession to the full extent it will bear 
with safety, after which it should be shut up for a full period so as to allow the second 
class trees to become first class. As from seven to ten rings may be generally counted 
in one inch of the radius of a well-grown saul tree, I ain induced to think that this 
period may be estimated at from 30 to 40 years. 


47. With a view to obtaining data to frame a working plan based on the above 
principles, I have directed an enumeration to be made by the Rangers and Patrols of 
all first class trees in the forests which have not yet been worked—the sound and un- 
sound trees being counted separately. But the system of linear surveys, which is said 
to be well adapted to some forests, would not answer here, inasmuch as the un- 
soundness of the trees, which exists ina very different ratio over the forests, con- 
tributes so large a disturbing element to all calculations of the value of the timber, 
that the truth of any estimate based on them, would be considerably invalidated. 


48. From the data thus obtained, a tentative working plan will be drawn up 
and submitted for the sanction of Government, and by it the annual yield of the 
forest in sound timber will be carefully ascertained and defined: but after the 
inspection I have made I believe I may safely commit myself to say that Colonel Ram- 
say’s estimate of one lakh cubic feet per annum from the forests of both divisions may 
confidently be reckoned on, besides whatever is obtained by the removal of partially 
unsound trees and from thinnings. The regular survey of the forests will follow, 


and by it the estimate now obtained will be checked, and the working plan corrected 
accordingly. 


49. With regard to the second head—viz., the thinning of forests which are too 
closely packed,—this must be looked on rather as a conservancy operation than as a 
source of revenue. It must be borne in mind that the best trees will in almost every 
case be left standing, aud that the sale ofa large quantity of more or less indifferent 
wood in distant localities will not in all probability yield much profit. Moreover, it 
must he carried out absolutely under the personal inspection of the Forest Officer him- 
self—every tree being selected entirely with a view to the effect which its removal wilf 
have on those which aro left standing, and not on its value asa timber tree. It must 
be remembered, too, that the forests where these operations are mainly required, are 
those which from their inaccessibility have hitherto escaped the axe, and the mak- 
ing of roads must in every case precede the act of thinning out the trees. But I feel 
no hesitation in saying that if half the trees were cut down in the untouched portion 
of the Palein forests, as well as in the Mondhal and Nindhore valleys, the 


; remainder 
would benefit beyond all calculations by the operation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


FUTURE MANAGEMENT. 


50. Under this head but little can be done except to mature and consolidate the 
sound system of conservancy which Colonel Ramsay has commenced, and with this 
view, in addition to the exclusion of fires and cattle which of course must be steadily 
persevered with, the following points would seem now to demand special attention. 


1st,—The completion of a good and correct set of forest maps for the whole tract 
on @ large scale. 


2nd,—The framing of a regular working plan of the forest. 
3rd,—The opening out and thinning of the virgin forests. | 
4th,—The gradual extension of the system of forest roads especially in Kumaon. 


5th,—The compilation of a proper record of the State rights in the forests or 
‘“‘ Register of the Forests.” 


51. Arrangements have been already made for taking in hand the first two of 
these works, and both will be materially facilitated when the maps, which,are now in 
the course of preparation by the Topographical Survey Department, are completed. 
The third and fourth points must necessarily be a work of time, as both of them will 
demand not only money, but also the personal supervision of well-trained officers, 
which cannot always be affurded, and both as stated above will probably depend in 
some degree in the possibility of finding a sale fora large amount of second-class 


timber. 


42. In regard to the last point, it would seem most necessary that the compila- 
tion of a proper record of the rights of the State, as well as of the rights of the 
people, in reference to these valuable forests, should be no longer delayed. Rights 
so important, and property so valuable, must not be left to be dealt with by 
individual knowledge or caprice, and, moreover, it is highly desirable that they should 
be placed on a legally-defined footing. To this end then it is proposed to issue instruc- 
tions for the preparation of a descriptive Register of the forests, showing all: their 
boundaries, and noting such rights as it may be necessary to concede in regard to 
them. When this is completed and revised by myself it will be submitted to the 
Commissioner, in order that all points involving the rights and mterests of the 
population of the Hills and Bhabur may be fully considered. When all these have 
been determined, the record shall be submitted to Government for sanction, with a 
view to the forests being declared State Forests under the Forest Act. 


53. In conclusion, although anything in the shape of commendation in a public 
report would, as a rule, almost seem to savor of presumption when expressed in refer- 
ence to an officer who is so much my senior, and who bears so high a character as 
Colonel Ramsay does, yet I trust that it may not be considered that I am trespassing 
beyond the proper bounds of duty, if, after a most minute and instructive examination 
of every part of these forests, which has occupied me for the whole of two months, 
I desire to place on record how strongly I have been impressed with the very perfect 
system of management that officer has instituted and carried out in them. It would 
be difficult to over-estimate the value of Colonel Ramsay’s services to Government in 
these respects; indeed, it is I believe not too much to say that no officer who did not 
possess the local knowledge and influence, which Colonel Ramsay brought to bear on 
the work, could have effected so much in the same time. And after having been in 
the Forest Department mysclf for nearly nine years, and after having seen something 
of the system followed—not only by myself in the Central Provinces, also in the Madras 
Forests, in Bombay, and in tho Punjab—I would desire to testify that perhaps in no 
forests in India has so much sounl progress in forest conservancy been accomplished 
on so large a scale as has been effestually carried out in the saul forests of Gurhwal and 
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Kumaon. To Colonel Baugh—who has had charge of the conservancy arfangements, 
and to whom the delicate task was intrusted of dealing with the cattle owners who 
have been excluded from the forest, and who, in connection with the Settlement Officer, 
Mr. Beckett, completed the arrangements for suppressing unauthorized cultivation with- 
in the forest limits—every possible commendation is due for the tact and success, as 
well as for the thorough manner in which this has been carried out. The same is due 
to the Messrs. Thompson, but especially to Mr. R. Thompson, who has been in the 
forests since Colonel Ramsay took charge of them, and who possesses great local 
knowledge, as well as some scientific attainments, and a thorough experience in 
forest work in all its branches. Both of these officers have had charge of the timber | 
arrangements, road works, and kham tehseel managemont, and both of them, but 
more especially Mr. R. Thompson, have done these works right well. I was glad also 
to observe that they were both well and kindly spoken of by the native population in 
the forests. 
T have the honor to be, 


Sr, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


G. PEARSON, Masor, 
Conservator of Forests, N. W. P. 
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No. 258. 
From 
Mason H. RAMSAY, 
Commissioner of Kumaon, 
To 
WILLIAM MUIR, Ese, 
Secretary to Government, 
North Western Provinces. 
DATED NYNEE TAL, THE 22np JULY 1858. 
Sir, 


I wAvVE now the honor to submit the report required by your Cir- 
cular No. 212, dated 30th April. 


Mr. Colvin’s letter is enclosed. 


2. The news of the Meerut mutiny reached me, then in the Snowy 
Ranges of Gurhwal, on 22nd May. I hastened back to Almorah, made what 
arrangements appeared advisable with Colonel McCausland, and then pro- 
ceeded to Nynee Tal to do what was possible for the preservation of order 
at the foot of the Hills, to get funds and procure supplies. 


8. My applications to Bareilly and Moradabad for money were too 
late, the sepoys having determined upon protecting the Treasuries for them- 
selves, and no larger sums could be taken out of them. The Buheree Teh- 
seel officers had helped themselves, and I got no money ;—the Bunjarahs, 
collected in large numbers, had closed the roads in Rooderpore, and all trade 
was at a stand-still. 1 secured as much grain as I could in the Bhabur, 
and awaited the course of events. 


4. Onthe 1st June the Bareilly refugees reached Huldwanee, and those 
of Moradabad who came to Nynee Tal, arrived at Kala Doongee on the 4th 
June. All who started, except Sergeant Staples from Bareilly, reached the 
Hills in safety, and from the 6th June we were, for nearly a month, cut 
off from all communication with the plains. Early in July a dak line was 
established across the Hills through Mussooree. 
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5. Soon after the 10th June, the most complete disorder prevailed in 
the plains, and large hordes of dacoits from Rampore and the Moradabad 
district filled the Bhabur villages of lower Kota; they stole the cattle, 
removed thousands of maunds of grain, and did as much damage as possible. 
Our strength at that time was not sufficient to protect the whole of the 
Bhabur; I therefore confined my efforts to the Chukhata district in the vici- 
nity of Huldwanee. The Hill cultivators of the Bhabur returned to the 
Hills after a few attempts at resistance, in which about 20 rebels were killed. 
I could not offer any efficient resistance, and the rebels having in a few days 
plundered the villages, the country was left a desert. 


: 6 On 27th June, the rebels again collected below upper Kota. I 
sent a party under Dhun Sing to defend the place, but Mustoo Khan of the 
Rampore Territory came with an overwhelming force of horse and foot. 
Dhun Sing and some others were killed, the Tehseel was plundered of the - 
few rupees (about 400) in deposit, and the rebels at once retired without 
destroying the villages. 


7. About the middle of June the evil-disposed of the Hill people, 
especially on the borders of the plains, began to show that they were 
sensible of our weakness, and as I had no district: Police, I felt the necessity 
of resorting to extreme measures to preserve order; for I foresaw that if 
any part of the Province became disorganized, our position at Nynee Tal 
would be most critical, and if one Pergunnah got into disorder, the proba- 
bility was others would soon have followed the example. 7 


8. As soon as I saw the danger alluded-to above, I proclaimed Mar- 
tial Law in Kumaon. In the first few cases of dacoity, I sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment: this was not sufficient, and I gave longer sentences, 
but without success, and at last I sentenced some dacoits to capital 
punishment. This was made known throughout the Province; the bad 
characters were frightened, the good men felt safe, and the country remained 
as peaceable as in former years. 


9. It soon became evident after the arrival of the Rohilcund refugees, 
that there was no prospect of immediate relief. Our funds were alarm- 
ingly small, and we had then no prospect of assistance. Mr. Colvin 
and I drew up ascale of allowances, by which we paid every European 
monthly. Advances were made on receipts, and nearly all have been 
ier 


10. The Rampore Nawab did all in his power to preserve order in his 
own Territories, and assist us; but from the information we received, it 
appeared quite possible, and even probable, that at the ‘“ Bukr Eed,” in the 
end of July, a disturbance might take place at Rampore, and if the Nawab 
had been killed the victorious party would at once have attacked us. The 
presence of many ladies and children would have hampered us a good. 
deal in the event of being attacked, and though that was only a chance, 
contingent on other events, I preferred a timely, though it might be an 
unnecessary, retreat to the chance of a discreditable flight. I acecrdingly 
sent over the ladies and children, about 200, to Almorah, and when the 
Ked festival passed over they all returned to Nynee ‘Tal: this was the only 
occasion on which any body had to leave Nynee Tal from first to last. 


ll. The Police Sowars and Burkundazes (belonging to the Plains), 
ran away on 9th September, and only Hill Burkundazes remained, but the 
Police stations at and near Huldwanee were maintained till 17th September, 
when a party of rebels, mustermg about 1,000 horse and foot, took posses- 
sion of the place. On the 18th, Captain Maxwell witha party of Goorkhas, 
and about 40 Cavalry, composed of Officers, and 8 Irregulars, defeated the 
rebels, killing about 150 of them. Up to the beginning of September the 
66th Goorkhas and Sth Irregular Cavalry had protected Huldwanee; but 
the climate became so dangerous after the rains ceased, I thought it impru- 
dent to risk the lives of suck valuable men, and recalled them. 
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12. The Police after this retired to the entrance to the Hills, and kept 
parties moving about the lower part of the Huldwanee district. On the 
6th October the rebels, in number about 5,000, again took possession of 
the place ; it was not deemed advisable to attack them, and an attempt was 
made to entrap the Cavalry portion of the force. Although we failed in 
securing the Cavalry, we created such an alarm that the rebels fearing an 
attack, were seized with a panic during the night, cut their heel-ropes, 
and went off helter-skelter, leaving their grain and some other property 
behind them. One Sowar was caught next morning and hanged. 


13. The unhealthy season had passed away, and as we expected to 
hear of a force entering Rohileund, I urged on Colonel McCausland the 
necessity of taking up a position at Huldwanee, to protect that part of the 
district, and be ready to assist in the destruction of the rebels, or at any 
rate to create a diversion. The arrival of the Nepal Contingent, and ad- 
vanced state of the Kumaon Levies, enabled us to occupy Huldwanee, and 
leave at Nynee Tal a party strong enough to protect the passes on the 
Rampore side; while Lieutenant McIntyre’s young Regiment was available 
to take some of the Almorah duties, and, if necessary, guard the Eastern passes. 


14. On the 1st January the rebels hearing of a supply of grain com- 
ing for our Camp, made a night march from Rooderpore and appeared before 
Huldwanee about 9 a.m. The force under Captain Baugh defeated them, 
killing about 50. 


15. The impossibility of procuring more supplies of grain, and my 
store having become exhausted, most of Captain Crossman’s Cavalry had 
been ordered to Kasheepore. In the end of January they returned, and 
Colonel McCausland came down with the Head Quarters of the 66th Goor- 
khas, and on lst February we had about 1,000 Infantry, 250 Cavalry, two 
6-pounders, and two mountain train guns. 


16. Fuzl Huq’s Army of 4,500 with four guns moved up from the 
Fast, Kala Khan with 4,000 men and four guns advanced from Buheree. 
Fuzl Huq’s Army encamped at Sunda, 13 miles Kast, and Kala Khan’s 
took up a position 16 miles South of Huldwanee. They first intendsd 
attacking us in front and flank, and the ground was so much in our favor 
we remained quiet. They then determined upon uniting forces and attack- 
ing us in front; this wa3 noi desirable, and on 10th February, Colonel 
McCausland attacked Kala Khan’s force at Churpoora. The result has been 
noticed at length in Colonel McCausland’s despatch. After the Churpoora 
fight the rebels lost heart, and never azain settled down in the Terrai 
Pergunnahs. 


17. A party once cam2 to collect Revenue in Kilpoore2, and put up- 
at the Setargzunz2 Tehs22l. Captain Biuzh wa; sent immediately out with 
250 Infantry and Cavalry. Mr. Carmichael, who had formerly charze of 
these Pergunnahs, accompanied the detachment as Civil O.ficer, and by 
judicious management the rebels were surrounded and destroyod. 


18. In January, it became known that a few of the Kali Kumagn 
people had joined the Rebel camp, and I deputed Mr. Colvin to that part 
of the district. Mr. Colvin prevented th2 contagion spreading—if it nad 
any tendency to become more general, and kept the passes so well guarded 
that the rebels never attempt:d to approach tie hilis in the direction of 
Burmdeo.. | 


- 19. When the Artillery Company at Almorah showed symptoms of 
disaffection in June, so many of them were sent to jail that there was no 
room. At the same time there was such a panic among the Natives at 
Nynee Tal, that coolies were very scarce. I took 40 Intl prisoners from the 
jail, knocked off their irons and used them as coolies, without guards, on the 
promise that if they behaved well they should be released at the end of the 
year. They worked on the roads; carried loads; on one occasion attacked 
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a body of dacoits near Kala Doongee, killing several of them, and through- 
out behaved admirably. I therefore released them at the end of the year. 
I considered it desirable that Mr. Colvin should be present at Almorah, 
and sent him there in June; his presence maintained confidence among the 
people of the town, and he was ready to proceed in any direction where an 
Officer’s presence might be required. 


20. Mr. Beckett kept the passes into the Hills from Bijnore well 
guarded, and at once proceeded in any direction where attack was threatened. 
In consequence of some evil-disposed plain’s men attempting to create a 
disturbance at Sreenuggur, a company of Goorkhas was sent over for a short 
time from Almorah, but with the exception of some dacoitees in the early 
part of the mutiny, Mr. Beckett's district,* like Kumaon, 
remained perfectly well-conducted and loyal. In fact, 
with the few individual exceptions, the people of Kumaon and Gurhwal: 
-have behaved very well. They supplied coolies, grain and men, to protect 
the bye-passes ; and the best evidence I can offer of their loyalty and honesty 
is the fact of Remittances of 10 to 50,000 Rs. having passed through the 

Hills from Mussooree to Almorah in charge of a few ein 


* Gurhwal. 


21. Mr. Batten was detained by me at Nynee Tal, as it was uncertain 
where I might go to, and the presence of one Civil Officer at the Station 
was absolutely necessary to keep order, and carefully dispose of the numer- 
ous applications from all sides without delay. 


92. Mr. Alexander by applying to the Nawab of Rampore received 
64,000 Res. in Gold Mohurs; he also received about & Lac of Rs. in the pay- 
ment of Revenue, and by gtanting Bills on Moradabad. The Rajah of 

‘@Gurhwal lent a Lac of Rupees, and we managed to pay our way on a limited 
scale, until better times admitted of treasure being sent us through Deyra. 


93. I consider it proper to mention that I felt it incumbent on me to 
cancel an order given by the late Lieutenant Governor, requiring all vil- 
lagers to keep cattle out of their houses. This created great disgust, and 
was so offensive to the Hill people that I took upon myself to cancel it. I 
wrote to the late Mr. Colvin explaining the circumstances, and he approved 
of my proceeding. I got no official approval, but it was conveyed (by 
Kossid) in a small note from Mr. Thornhill, then Secretary to Government, 
and I think subsequently in‘a letter written in Mr. Mun’s hand-writing, 
signed by the late Mr. Colvin. I have noticed this matter in order that I 
may not appear to have acted disrespectfully in having interfered with the 
late Lieutenant Governor's orders. 


24. In conclusion I would observe, that the facts specified for report 
in the Circular under acknowledgment had no place in this Province, which 
happily has no history to record; but I have in the absence of such facts 
given a brief account of what has occurred fromthe sad tidings of the 
mutiny first reaching Kumaon, to the defeat of the rebels by the Huld- 
wanee force at Churpoora, from which date we were never molested by 
any one. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


H. RAMSAY, 


Commissioner. 
Kumaon CoMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, : 


Nynege Tat: 
Lhe 22nd July 1858. 
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REPORT ON THE DEODAR FORESTS IN BUSSAHIR. 


Introduction.—Having been directed to make, in company with Dr. 
Stewart, Officiating Conservator of Forests in the Punjab, a preliminary 
survey of the Deodar Forests, lately leased from the Rajah of Bussahir, with 
a view to sketch out the preliminary working plan to be adopted, I left Simla 
on the 8th September, and joined Dr. Stewart at Poinda on the 12th. Captain 
E. Wood, Officiating Conservator of the Oudh Forests, who had been associat- 
ed with us in this work by the kind permission of the Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, accompanied me. We found that Dr. Stewart had, previous to our 
arrival, made a tour along the right bank of the river from the 22nd August 
to the 11th September, and examined the Forests on that side as far as Lipi, 
which may be considered the limit of workable Deodar, though scattered 
trees of stunted growth are found as far as the Hangarang ridge. The results 
of his observations are incorporated in this Report, and in the papers attached. 
We left Poinda onthe 13th September, and keeping the left or south side of the 
river, examined the Forests between Poinda and Sapni, which may be called 
the Lower Sutlej Forests on the left bank. On the 22nd September, we left 
Sapni, and proceeded to examine the Forests on both sides of the Buspa River. 
We followed the course of this tributary as far up as the village of Rakcham, 
above the limit of Deodar, and rejoined the Suflej at Mebar village, where, 
on the 28th September, we commenced the examination of the upper Forests on | 
the left bank of the Sutlej. On this side the last Forests are on the Teedong 
stream, a feeder, which joins the Sutlej from the east above the village of 
Rispa. On the 4th October we completed our work on the left side, and 
crossed the river about midway between Rispa and Riba, opposite the village 
of Akhpa, whence we followed the right bank, and after again crossing at 
Wangtu, reached Rampoor on the 13th October. From this place Dr. Stewart 
proceeded to Kullu, and I returned to Simla on the 18th October, examming 
on my way the Chaog Forest south of Fagu. Captain Wood preceded mea 
few days, as his presence was required at Lucknow. After a short stay at 
Simla, I proceeded to the depot of Ropur on the Sutlej to see the timber col- 
lected there, and the mode of transport down the river; the result of my 
enquiries at this place is given in No. 80 of Appendix I. 


2. General Classification. Non available and available Forests.—Before 
reviewing the results of our joint labours, I may explain that, as regards 
the prospective timber yield from these Forests, it is convenient to divide them 
into two classes, viz., ‘available’ and * not available.’ ? 


The only method hitherto employed to transport timber from the Forests 
- into the river, has been by rolling and sliding the logs down a dry ravine or a 
steep slope of the hill. The tracks thus smoothed by the passage of the logs 
are called slides. In a few instances these tracks have been improved by 
clearing away stones, brushwood, and other impediments. 


Those Forests which are so situated, that logs cannot be transported to 
the Sutlej or its tributaries on slides similar to those hitherto used, or improv- 
ed by blasting rocks or otherwise, must be regarded as not available at pre- 
sent for the supply of timber. 


After a systematic working of the Forests has been established for a series 
of years, and the price of timber in the plains has risen, so as to justify a larger 
outlay on the transport, then the resources of the Forests, not now available, 
will come into play, either by converting the timber on the spot into scantling, 
which can be carried.to the river, or by forming artificial slides and improy- 
ing the tributaries so as to render them fit for floating timber. 


These Forests are very extensive, and having only been worked to meet 
local requirements, they are rich in valuable timber. But.as they will not 
bé available for a series of years, it was not thought necessary to examine 
any except the Forests of the Kashong valley. 
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The second class would be composed of the Forests, from which, under 
the present system of working, the timber can be made available. The 
distinction is not absolute, as in many of the Forests called available, slides 
for the removal of timber must be opened out by blasting, but it is sufficiently 
definite for our present purpose. 


3. General review of the distribution of the Deodar Forests.—The prin- 
cipal Deodar localities in Bussahir are near the Sutlej and its tributaries. 
A limited quantity is also found on the head waters of the Pabur stream, and 
its feeders, above Ruru village. Dr. Cleghorn mentions three tracts produc- 
ing Deodar (Punjab Forest Report, page 5), Ist between Ruru and Chergaon 
behind the ruined fort of Batowli; 2nd on the Pej Stream; 8rd above Cher- 
gaon towards the Borenda Pass. There is also some Deodar on the tributaries 
which join the Pabur from the north. But according to the description 
of the river and the localities, given by Dr. Cleghorn, none of these Forests 
are immediately available for the export of timber. 


On the Sutle} side of the water shed, the most important Forests are 
situated on the left bank of the main river and on the Buspa, commencing 
at Soongree near Poinda, and extending to the Teedong River. Below Soon- 
gree, there are a considerable number of isolated Deodar localities between 
the river and the line of watershed, but excepting near Taranda village, all 
are remote from the river, and the timber could only be made available by 
conversion into portable scantling. Thus there are Deodar Forests on the 
Choundeh Khad south-west of Taranda, on the south side of the Nogri 
stream, and on the head waters of the Bera River above Kotgurh. The last 
is called the Nagadar Forest, and judging from a number of logs and planks 
brought from this Forest for the construction of bridges near Nagkanda, 
the rate of growth appears to be remarkably rapid in this locality (See Ap- 
pendix ITI, No. 1). 


On the right side of the Sutlej, the highest Deodar Forests are on the 
south bank of the river Teti, opposite the village of Lipe. From this point, 
scattered Forests, generally poor, and often remote from the main river, extend 
down 4s far as the Rupigad, which joins the Sutlej from the north below 
Taranda. 

We have thus five main geographical groups of the Deodar producing 
tracts in Bussahir. These must not be confused with the working divisions 
to be explained hereafter. 


ee 





NUMBER OF FIRST CLASS 
NAMES. TREES SUPPOSED TO BE 
AVAILABLE. 


I.—The Pabur Forests ... 


aa. iss ae ae ve None. 
II.—The Lower Sutlej (below the mouth of the Buspa) on 





the left side ... 30,000 

IlI.—The Buspa Forests ... ee desi ee be es 6,000 
IV.—The Upper Sutlej Forests on the left side... se said 18,000 
V.—The Sutlej Forests on the right side eb bale ue 4,000 
Total ... 58,000 





4, General description of the Deodar Forests. Elevation.—The bed of 
the Sutlej, four miles below the Wangtu bridge, where the more important 
. Deodar Forests commence, is about 5,000 feet above the Sea, 33 miles higher up 
at the mouth of the Teti River near the upper limit of the Forests, its elevation 
is 7,600 feet. Near Nachar and Soongree, the lower limit of Deodar Forests 
commences at about 2,000 feet above the bed of the river ; near Riba and Rispa 
only a few hundred feet intervene between the river and the first Cedars, and 
in the Buspa valley Deodar Forests fringe the banks of the river above the 
village of Shoang, and the last Deodar trees are found between the granite 
boulders of an old glacier Moraine below Rakcham village through which the 
river has forced its way. 
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Deodar Forests fit to be worked with advantage, rarely attain an elevation 
of 10,000 feet in Kunawur. Some of the most elevated Forests visited by us 
were the Phinla Forest, between Punung and Kilba, the Upper Buspa Forests, 
the Forests above Poari and the Simoling Forest between Purbani and Riba. 
The upper limit of these Forests was estimated by comparison with known 
heights at 10,000 feet. Dr. Thomson notes the highest Deodar in descending 
the Werang Pass on the east side at 11,000 feet, and scattered trees may, per- 
haps, be found at that elevation in other parts of Kunawur, but the more im- 
portant Forests are confined to elevations between 7,000 feet and 10,000 feet. 


5. Aspect.—It has been stated by several authors, that Deodar is found 
in greatest abundance on the northern slopes of the hills. This is, upon the 
whole, correct, and is remarkably exemplified in the hills of Kunawur. With 
rare exceptions, the slopes on which Deodar grows, are exposed to the north, 
east or west, a northerly and north-westerly aspect being most common. 
This is the reason why the hill slopes on the left bank of the Sutlej, Buspa 
and Teedong valleys, and on the right side of the Teti which face the north, 
north-west, and north-east are covered with the best Deodar Forests, the 
Forests being poor and scattered on the opposite sides. 


. 6. Rock and Soil.—There is no great variety of rock in that part of the 
Sutle} valley to which this Report mainly refers. Granite, Gneissand quartz- 
ose Schist are the principal rocks, and fine Deodar Forests with well shaped 
trees of large dimensions, are found on soils overlying each of these three form- 
ations. Limestone is not found to any great extent in this part of the 
valley, but we know from the examination of the Forests in the British dis- 
trict of Jaonsar Bawur, between the rivers Tonse and Jumna, and also in the 
valley of the Upper Chenab, by Cleghorn, that Deodar thrives well on limestone. 
In several Forests near Kilba village, the rock is a poor dry quartzose 
Schist. Here on steep slopes the trees are stunted, and there are other local- 
ities, where the influence of a poor soil on the growth of the tree is apparent. 


7. Gradient of the slope-—A more or less steep gradient of the slope 
has a marked influence on the rate of growth and stature of the trees. We 
found small tracts covered with Deodar on rocky and almost precipitous slopes ; 
in the majority of Forests the gradient is between 25° and 45°, and the pre- 
valence of these steep slopes is a great draw-back to the Forests of Kunawur. 


8. Deodar Forests on deserted cultivation terraces.—The most valua- 
ble Deodar localities are on the terraces of fields deserted centuries ago. 
These Forests sprang up after cultivation was abandoned, and the trees found 
ample nourishment in the comparatively level soil of these terraces, the ruined 
walls of which are still seen between the trees. 


The Nachar Forest is the most remarkable instance of this kind. The 
circumstance was first observed by Dr. Aitchison, late Deputy Conservator 
of the Sutlej Forests. The largest trees here have attained a height of 250 
feet and a girth of 20 feet. The largest trees are more than 550 years 
old, but the majority appear to be between 150 and 350 years. Possibly, the 
oldest trees may have existed before the fields were abandoned, which pro- 
bably took place about 350 years ago. The Soongree Forest also stands on old 
cultivation terraces of about the same date as those of Nachar. The best 
part of the Janee, Phinla and Kiuden Forests is likewise on ground terraced 
by the hand of man. The same is the casein the Mebar Forests where however 
the majority of trees are smaller in size, and judging by the number of annual 
rings counted on the stumps of the larger trees, the Forest probably sprang up 
about 150 or 200 years ago. Some of the Purbani Forests also, and several 
other of the best Deodar localities in Kunawur, are found in similar places. 


It is only in a few localities in the upper part of the Buspa valley above 
Sangla, in the Forests of Purbani, above Jangi, and in one or two other places, 
that Deodar is found on ground naturally level or with a gentle gradient, and 
these tracts are small. 


9. Largest trees measured in Kunawur.—Round an old temple near the 
village of Kunai, between Kilba and Sapni, stand five splendid Deodars on a 
small plot of level ground, four of which havea girth of 25 feet 4 inches, 24 feet 


aloe 
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9 inches, 23 feet 2 inches, and 17 feet 4 inches, and on one of the terraces above 
the village of Purbani an old tree was measured 34 feet 4 inches in girth and 


probably about 900 years old. <A very large tree stands near Punang village; - 
it was not measured. 


The largest girths of Deodar in Kunawur on record are :— ; 
, 363 feet Taranda. (Madden). 
36 feet Chasoo. (Madden). 
354 feet Soongree (Thomson, Hoffmeister and Cleghorn.) 


10. Average size and cubical contents of first class trees.—The average size 
of first class trees is considerably smaller in the upper than in the lower portion of 
the Forests. This is particularly striking as regards the length of stems. The 
average height of first class trees below the mouth of the Buspa River may be 
said to vary from 100 to 150 feet ; further up they rarely exceed 100 feet and are 
generally only 70 feet or 80 feet. In the Nachar Forest the average yield of 
the trees felled this season has been 6 logs of from 12 to 14 feet in length and 
measuring about 35 cubic feet each. In the upper Buspa Forest, the trees 
have only yielded from two to three logs on an average, and the same is the 
case in the Forests near Risna and Lipi. In the Nachar Forest on 2°30 acres, 
100 standing trees and 44 stumps of felled trees were measured, the result 
being an average contents of 218 cubic feet for first class, and 66 cubic feet 
for second class trees. Here, on an average, a length of 80 feet was available 
for timber. 


In a portion of the Kiuden Forest, the average contents of 19 first and 
11 second class trees was determined at 142 cubic feet for the first and 21 for the 
second class trees, a length of 60 feet being taken as available for timber. In 
the Nachar and Kiuden Forests, a number of felled trees was measured at 
different heights from the ground, the result is that the mean girth for logs, 80 
and 60 feet long respectively, is about 8-10th of the butt girth. The details 
of these measurements, and of similar measurements taken in other Forest 
districts, are given in Appendix IV. 


In most of the upper Sutlej Forests, a length of from 30 to 40 feet only 
would be available; atthe same time the girth decreases more rapidly 
towards the top of the tree, and the girth at the base is not generally so 
large. The average butt girth in the upper Forests might be 8 feet, with a mean 
girth of 4 feet and a cubic contents of 40 feet. Upon the whole, we cannot 
expect that the average timber yield per-tree throughout the Kunawur 
Forests will exceed 75 cubic feet. 


11. Stature of the trees in the different Forest districts—The stature of 
the trees is generally good, and the stems are straight. In Forests like 
Nachar, where the trees have grown up close together, the stems are clear of 
branches to a great height, and carry their girth well up. In Forests of an 
ordinary character, clear branchless stems with little decrease in girth are 
more common in the lower part of the valley. 


In the Buspa Forests and along the Sutlej] above the mouth of this tribu- 
tary, a great change is perceptible, the trees even in Forests where they stand 
close together being covered with side branches to within ‘a short distance 
from the ground, and the stems showing a considerable decrease in girth 
towards the top. Tois renders the process of lopping and the preparation of 
the logs more difficult and expensive. 


12.° Gnarled and stunted trees in upper Kunawur.—Another feature in 
the growth of the trees in upper Kunawur is note-worthy. Many trees in the 
vicinity of villages and in other localities easy of access, are gnarled and 
stunted. The stems, instead of being straight, divide into numerous branches, 
each forming a separate leader. This division sometimes takes place near the 
ground, sometimes at a height of from 10 to 20 feet. These leaders again 
form tall and well-shaped tops, so that at a distance the forest frequently has 
a deceptive appearance. The trees appear to be tall and well formed, whereas 
on approach they are found to be worthless for timber, being only the branches 
of a short stem. Occasionally well grown trees of good size are found in this 
mass of useless and gnarled Deodar jungle. This circumstance, and the tendency 
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of the branches to form well-shaped tops, prove that the cause of this irregular 
growth cannot be ascribed to the soil or climatic causes, but must be sought in 
some extraneous injury. In one instance, on the right side of the Kashang 
Valley, it was evident that avalanches of snow had done the mischief by 
crushing the main stem of the trees, whereupon some of the lower side. 
branches had taken the lead and attempted to form fresh stems. Ina few 
cases wind and snow-fall may break the top. Such injury, however, commonly 
produces what are called tabulated or flat-topped trees, such as are frequently 
seen near Simla, and in Kunawur above Pangee, on the right side of the 
river. 


18. Practice of mutilating the trees—The peculiarity here noted must, 
in most instances, be ascribed to the hand of man. The tops of the trees 
are lopped off to furnish posts, beams, and shingles for house building; poles 
and branches for fences, and litter for cattle. Here, as in other parts of 
India, the people find it more convenient to cut the upper part only instead 
of the entire tree, which requires more labour in felling and dressing the 
timber. If a Deodar is felled close to the ground, no side shoots are formed, 
but if any branches are left on the stumps, some of them take the lead and 
throw out straight ascending shoots. In many instances, the cut is still 
visible, in others it is concealed by the bark of the side shoot having grown over 
the cut and joined itself with the bark of the stem below thecut. Specimens of 
such stunted and gnarled trees are found throughout Kunawur, but in the upper 
part of the valley they form large tracts, especially near Purbani, in the vicinity 
of Riba and Rispa, and on the right bank of the river above Rogi. These indi- 
cations of former cuttings are most frequent near the borders of the treeless re- 
gion, and in the more populous parts of the valley where the demand for timber 
and branches is greatest. There are other sources of injury which have im- 
paired the value of the Forests in some localities, and have entirely destroyed 
it in others. One practice, viz., the lopping of side branches to serve as litter 
for cattle, is common all over the hills between the Jumna and Sutlej Rivers, 
and reduces the trees to a bare pole with a small tuft of branches at the top. 


14. Cutting and burning the Forest for cultivation—Another general 
custom is that of cutting, charring, or burning parts of the Forest for culti- 
vation. The trees are either felled and burnt, as far as they will burn, or 
ringed and lopped, the branches being heaped round the stem and fired, or 
they are merely charred without ringing them. Substantially, this destructive 
practice is the same as what is called Toungya cultivation in Burmah, Dhya 
in Central India, and Koomree in Madras. One or two crops are taken off the 
ground, which is then allowed to lie waste. 


15. Rate of Growth.—Having thus noted the distribution, the dimen- 
sions, and the appearance of the Deodar, and the principal injuries to which 
the tree is exposed, I proceed to discuss the rate of growth, that is, the time 
required by the tree to attain a sufficient size for the yield of timber. It has 
been agreed, for the sake of convenience, in several provinces of India, to adopt 
an uniform classification of trees. In the present state of Forest Conservancy, 
these classes are useful ; hereafter, when the work is placed on a more rational 
basis, they will no longer be required. They are as follows :— 


1st Class.—Six feet in girth and upwards. 

2nd Class.—From 4 feet 6 inches to 6 feet in girth. 

3rd Class.—From 1 foot 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches in girth. 

4th Class.—Below 1 foot 6 inches in girth. 
All trees are measured at 6 feet from the ground. 

The rate of growth of the Deodar in the different parts of the Kunawur 

Forests was one of the special points of enquiry. Including those examined 
in neighbouring Forests, upwards of 380 trees and logs were examined and the 


rings counted. <A page of the register kept is given to illustrate the method 
followed in making these observations and recording them. 


b 
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Register of Trees examined in a part of the Buspa Forests. 
































































































































[Limsan- | 
FOREST. | TANG SERINCHE FOREST. 
| FOREST. | 
No. of Survey. 36. 37 to 39 
| | | 
, ' 2 a 5 6 7 5 9 10. 11.;} 12.; 13 14 
No, of Trees. i. Se mee | 
| | 
} ; 
| | | | 
Sed OF ta: 15 10 | vit | 11 8| 17, § 7) & 18} 35] 13 12 
oES| 2” to 4”| 12 10 | | 9} 21 13} 9 7|\ 5 18} 25| 16 16 
= S52; 4” to 6”| 13 9 of 8 | 46 10, & 9 %& 165 27 | 15 13 
Soe) 1G" to 8. 27 1] .| 10} 10) 18] & 5| 8 13; 55 | 24 18 | ... 
$38! 8” to10”| 19 10 1. aa oa lll & 6|\£ 18} 24) 28 20 |... 
232 }10" to12”| 10 18 17°| ‘17 16] 2 Bly 19° 34) 26 13 | ... 
S _ "3 ) 13” to 1 _“ 4 | 20) - 23 = 18 22 10 *** 
SS | 14” to 16” 26) = l4 | 32 a OTe 
== @ | 16” to 18”| ba 16) 3 | 10/3 = Asa 
2 o | 18” to 20”| | | z ae er | | 
2 2 | | 3 = Note. Nos. 10, 11,13, 14 had grown 
29 | | | | a p= on a steep slope facing the south 
a at an angle of 30°. 
et oh ek td tke td eae ee, ae 
- Lr a © y » os Py € - - 
Total rings 86 6s | 65| 65} 67| 66 93} 142) 100! 89} 47; 147| 200| 144 97 217] 89 
Radius wi 1a aN se Ue bcc A SIN SE | 16”| 12” | 13134” | 24” | 63” 
> pe Lae PV ose hs ccs 4 eR OD OO IIE 25” 14” | 10” 19” | 19” | 8” 
9 ct Cee Me chan ry | et) om BO | ikaw | AD don 19” 15” | 16% =F" i... Gg” 
”» 5 L 6es se ved iwa | aba Rs Ty due —3F 95’ \ 
—€| ee es HH a — ee | — eee OO eee = et ee ee ——_—_— 
Mean radius | 11°38” 1|13°5” rs es L2°5” | 13”| 19°75”| 8:5" |17°6" | 6”, 21'25”|13°6”| 13”,10°8” |21°5” | 7-8” 
Measd.Girth ...| 6'2” | 77” | '7’9”| 6'5”| 7’6”6'10” |6’10’| 11/9”| 5’ |10’6’ | 3"| 124”| 75” | ... | 69” | 88" | 513” 
Caled. Girth soe tt EE WTOP eM eae) Reet ROMO on” 3’, 11°6”| 7’°6” | 72", 61" 118” | 4/6, 
> COTS SO" ——————— Se | SSS | w=. —— ———— — ee ae eh --——— 
Length of stem .., | Need” Voces dest | KR WM see Gees Benak 
ens pacman f ingens poem Semis a] a: passe | (ae cena eh mee vam nin | SE) cen [mc oneal ees | Sl ae cee 
Age. | | | | | | | 
Ist Class “ | 82 | 53 | 50) 60 | 54 3 82 67 36 83 | 173 | 104) 80 150 | 102 
2nd Class. . | 55 |39 | 38| 45|41|36 | 54| 5 27 59 | 137, 65) 52 | 113] 76 





—— ————— 


Aver. on level ground. Ist Cl. 62. Aver. on the steep mt Ist Cl. 182. 
(1 to 9, and 12). 2ud Cl. 44. (10, 11, 18, 14) 2nd Cl. 98. 


An abstract of the trees examined giving results only, is entered in 
Appendix IIT with a summary Appendix IV, exhibiting the Forests arranged 
according to the more or less rapid rate of growth of the Deodar trees. 


16. Rate of growth generally slow.—The general result of our 
investigation indicates an exceedingly slow rate of growth in most 
Forest Districts of the Sutle] valley. This must be attributed, partly to the 
very steep slopes on which the trees are growing, partly to climatic and other 
influences not yet sufficiently understood. For the sake of comparison, a 
number of measurements made in the Deodar Forests of Jaonsar Bawur, and 
in several Forest tracts near Simla have been added, and also some measure- 
ments of Ravee, Chenab, Jhelum, Cabul, and Swat River timber. The trees 
measured were generally selected as average specimens, after a previous 
observation of the width of the annual rings, as noted on logs, stumps, and 
pieces of wood lying on the ground. To obtain average results, it is 
important to exclude all cases of extremely slow or rapid growth, as the 
variations of size in trees of the same age and standing on the same plot are 
very great. Another plan would be to take trees at random, to measure them 
by thousands instead of by hundreds, and to rely on averages. Where time 
is limited, this would be impracticable and the results would rarely repay 
the time and labour expended. 


17. Rate of growth at different ages of the tree.—In most cases, the annual 
rings are wider near the centre of the stem than near the circumference. 
Most trees, while young, grow more rapidly than afterwards. This is a 
general law, but the difference in the rate of growth of a tree in the earlier 
and later stages of its life, is less marked in Deodar than in many other 
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kinds. Teak, for instance, which in Burmah is supposed to attain in from 
60 to 70 yearsa girth of 6 feet or a radius of 12 inches under favourable — 
circumstances, attains not rarely a girth of 2 feet, or a radius of 4 inches in 
ten years, and afterwards decreases in its rate of growth. 

The following tabular statement shows the number of years re- 
quired to attain a radius of 4 inches by 122 trees examined in the different 
Forest Districts, and the number of years which elapsed between the formation 
of the sixth and tenth inch of radius. On an average, the former was ac- 
complished in the trees measured in 40, and the latter in 50 years, and against 
‘94 trees where the rate of growth decreased at a more advanced age, we have 
28 trees with a less rapid growth while quite young. In some instances, 
where this anomaly was observed, the soil of the Forest was exceedingly poor, 
and possibly the trees of the Forest that sprung up first had to struggle against 
this disadvantage, but as the Forest grew older, the soil would gradually . 
improve by the accumulation and decay of trees and other debris. 


Statement of the number of Rings counted on 4 inches of Radius near the centre, and on 4 inches 
between the sixth and tenth inch. 


No. oF No. oF 


N Rines BE- | Rivas BE- 
NamMeE oF Forest. Te, OF | TWEEN CEN- | TWEEN 6TH REMARKS. 
SE TRE AND | AND 10TH 
47H INCH. INCH. 





1 | Nagadar ee 8 16 22 Note.—The trees 
2 | Nach 1 35 73 where the outer wood 
ene { 1 DAs 48 shows a more rapid 
8 | Janee... ie 1 254 38 rate of growth than 
4 | Phin 1 84 76 the wood near the 
1 42 48 centre are marked.* 
% 
5 | Wasankan { : a - 
6 | Kilba... ~ 2 43 564 
7 | Skoang es 3 22 34 
1 32 19* 
8 | Chasoo { 1 39 833 
1 19 23 
10 | Limsantang ... se 1 27 86 
7 31 38 
11 ! Serinche 1 2, 99 174* 
12 | Rakcham ies | 2 284 a 
18 ; Mebar a / : A 36% 
14, | Barunalang and Simoling ... 8 42 58 
ptt 4 33 54 
15 Tinala { 1 58 46* 
35* 
16 Kashang 1 : 40 
17 , Kadelli an 1 37 32* 
2 $2 36 
18 | Chaog { 2 48 23% Taking the 4 rings 
‘ 9 24, 314 from the 8th to the 
19 | Ropur Depdt... | 1 86 27* | 12th inch, the aver- 
6 20 27 age of the 4 trees in 
20 | Jaonsar Bawur 4y 82 22* | the Chaog Forest is : 
21 | Bhagaruttee ... Lie ] 82 104 Rings from Centre 
6 31 50 to 4th inch, 40. . 
Re || sever 1 g 76 58* | 8th to 12th inch, 21. 
39 54: 
28 | Chenab | . oe 41* 
25 81 
24 | Jhelum { ; Bb fe 
47 66 7 
25 | Swat River ... { : 5B 54* 
Tora. .. 122 


ee eee ee : aaa ag — 





‘122 ‘eaes examined, viz., 28 with an increasing, and 94 with a decreasing rate of growth. 
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18. Rate of growth m different Forest Districts.—The figures of this 
statement also exemplify the great discrepancy in the rate of growth in 
the different Forest Districts. These data are, however, given in a more 
complete manner in the following statement illustrating the rate of 
growth in each Forest District. The age of a first class tree with a 
- girth of 6 feet, and that of a second class tree with a girth of 4 feet 6 inches, 
with the number of years which the tree requires to increase from the 
smaller to the larger size is here shown, and forest tracts are arranged accord- 
ing to the more or less rapid growth of the Deodar. Where the annual rings 
were counted in detail on the successive portions of a radius, the results were 
calculated from these data, but where the total number of rings only was 
counted, the age at 6 feet and 4 feet 6 inches was calculated by simple propor- 
tion. Ina few instances, trees were examined exhibiting extremes in the 
rate of growth, but these are omitted. It is not supposed that the data exhi- 
bited in this statement correctly represent the average rate of growth of the 
trees in the different Forest Districts ; they only do so to a certain degree, the 
results here exhibited must be regarded as merely preliminary, and as subject 
to correction, when a larger number of observations becomes available. As the 
results stand at present, three groups of Forests may be distinguished, 
according as the trees have a slow, a rapid, or a moderate rate of growth; a 
moderate rate of growth being that when a tree attains a girth of 6 feet in 
from 110 to 160, and a girth of 4 feet 6 inches in from 80 to 100 years. As 
far as the Sutlej Forests are concerned, the following may be regarded as 
the principal results of these enquiries :— 


Ist.—The majority of slow growing Forests were found above the 
junction of the Buspa with the Sutlej River. 


2nd.—The majority of Forests, with a growth more rapid than the as- 
sumed average, are found in the Buspa valley and below it. 


Reviewing the results in a general way, it is apparent that, in the 
Forests situated on the outer ranges of the Himalaya, Deodar grows 
more rapidly than in those which are at a greater distance from the plains. 
It will also be observed, that the Forests further to the north-west show 
a slower rate of growth than those further to the south-east. Thus there are 
among the Forests with slow growing trees, the Bhagaruttee Forest below 
Gungootree, nearly all the upper Sutlej Forests above Chini, and the 
Forests on the Swat and Cabul Rivers; if we may judge by the Bhagaruttee 
timber examined in 1863 by myself andin 1865 by Mr. A. D. Campbell, 
and by the Cabul and Swat river timber, examined by me near Peshawur 
in November 1864. Among the Forests with rapid growth we find those 
in Jaonsar Bawur, all the Forests between Simla and Nagkanda (Simla, 
(haog, Kadelli, Nagadar) and most of the lower Sutlej Forests. This is 
exactly what might be expected. In the moist climate of the outer ranges 
of the Himalaya the trees grow more luxuriantly, and form wood more 
rapidly than in the dry hills of the inner ranges, and of the extreme north- 
west beyond Peshawur. There are, however, notable exceptions to this gene- 
ral rule, which show, that although the rate of growth to a great extent 
depends on climate and geographical position, these are not the only deter- 
mining agents in this matter. | 


The exceptions are as follows:—Some trees in the Phinla and Kiuden 
Forests, in the lower part of the Sutlej valley, were found to have a remark- 
ably slow rate of growth, the average being 154 years fora girth of 6 feet. 
In the Nachar Forest, lower down the river, the average of 31 trees gave 149 
years. In all these Forests the trees had grown up close together, and thus 
impeded each other’s growth. Among the Forests with a rapid rate of growth, 
the Jhelum is recorded with only 97 years as the age of a tree 6 feet in 
girth. This is the result of the examination of four logs only, but it was 
confirmed by a careful inspection of a large quantity of timber collected at 
the depét near Jhelum. The greater part of this timber had come from the 
Nainsookh River in Kaghan. Larger quantities of timber from this and the 
other tributary streams of the Jhelum River should be exmined. The 


geographical position of these Forests would lead us to expect a slow rate 
of growth. 
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The other exceptional instance of a quick rate of growth is that of some trees 
measured in the lower part of the Yolinge Forest above Poari on the left side 
of the river. It is supposed that these trees had grown more rapidly because 
they stood on level ground. 


Statement showing the average age of lst and 2nd Class Deodarse examined 
in the different Forests of Kunawur, and some of the adjoining Forests. 














| No or | AGE oF | AGE OF 
Forest. TREESEX-; I ans 1 cLass | Drier. REMARES. 
AMINED. TREES. 
Exd. by Dr. 
1. Bhaga- Brandis 4 229 143 86 











ruttee ) Exd. by Mr. 





88. Chasoo ie att Be a 
39. Serinche, (level sam S. 


40. Nagadar ... J 


A. D. rican 18 196 148 48 
2. Seo aoe ed 18 214 158 ae 56 
3. Skyamdangdang, Sutlej . 8 189 142 47 . 
4. Yolinge (upper Bey of For- | a r 
est) 8. 2 LT? 138 44 Age of 1st Classtrees 
5. Barunalang s. 7 160 119 41 ahve 1A0 wears 
6. Swat River 10 156 112 44 ‘hascok oA Class 
7. Phinla, KiudenS.... —... 7 | 154 | 110 | 44 | I poe 100 vears, 
8. Manda (Jangi) S... wi Q 158 115. yf 88. A eee oy 
9. Chini S. ... : eos 6 152 91 61 
10. Nachar S. . 30 149 112 37 | 
11. Poan, Purbani, Akpa, mea- 
sured at Ropur S. _ 9 145 106 39 | 
12. Kilba S. 5 188 100 38 
138. Sleepers from Chenab at 
Lahore Railway Station.. 50 184 97 37 
14. Ravee timber, slow growth. 4, 134 93 4) 
15. Serinche, (steep slope) 8S. ... 4 132 98 34 
16. Drift timber, examined at Porsta- “wath: ea 
Ropur 8. a 4 130 96 3 4 averagerateofgrowth. 
7 Tinala es s. 7 130 91 39 Age of Ist Class 
. Rakcham ; 8 125 80 45 
19. Chenab, measured at Wu- pits between pane 
zeerabad... 89 124 88 36 Age of 2nd Class 
20. Rogi 8. is ve 15 119 86 33 trees between 80 and 
Ql. Dippi Sic es eats 9 117 88 29 100 vears. 
92, Yak BursariS. ... ... 3 116 87 | 29 y 
28. Topan and ames S. 5 113 85 28 
24, Mebar S. 7 113 83 30 
25. Chaog : 5 110 87 23 
26. Simla (north side "young 
trees) ... 23 99 73 26 
27. Jhelum... 4, 97 71 26 
28. Kadelli (between Muttianah 
and Nagkanda) .. was 1 94 85 9 
29. Simla, (south side) 9 91 67 24 
30. Sema ne S. : 10 9] 66 25 
31. Ravee timber, good growt 4, 91 62 29 
82. Kilba, DIPPh Katha oo sete ae rapid 
83. Jonee S. Ble oes oe 
: . 3 5 2 trees below 110 years. 
34. oe (lower part ‘of For- Age of 2nd Class 
est 2 57 19 
85. Jaonsar Bawur oe 17 53 18 eee eae 
86, Simla, (north “— large 
trees) 7 71 62 | 19 
37. Taranda 4 67 49 18 
8 | 
0 
8 


Total 


bem 
co 












NotTE.—The Sptlej Forests are marked S. * Received while this Report was printing. 
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19. Slow growth on steep slopes.—The more or less steep gradient of the 
slope on which the trees are growing, seems to have a great influence on the 
rate of growth. In several instances we observed that on steep slopes the 
average growth was much slower than on level or gently sloping ground. 


This was exemplified in a remarkable manner in the survey of the Serinche 
Forests, in the Buspa valley above Sangla. Part of the Forest is on steep 
slopes, but the greater portion covers undulating land along the river bank, the 
average age of the trees measured in these localities was :— 


Age of Ist Class. Age of 2nd Claas. 


On level ground 10 trees, average 62 years 44 years. 
On steep slopes 4, a: se kOe. 45 = 98 ,, 


The measurements made in the Rakcham Forest, a small tract near the 
upper limit of the Cedar in the Buspa valley, where the trees grow on a sandy 
flat near the river, seem to contradict the above, the age of a first class tree 
being 122, and that of a second class tree 79 years. But here the soi! is poor 
and water-logged. No data were obtained to show the influence of absolute 
elevation on the rate of growth, but it is known that, as a rule, the annual 
rings are more narrow at elevations near the upper limit of the tree. 


The time required for a tree to increase from the second to the first class 
corresponds to the general rate of growth. In the quick growing Forests, this 
time varies from 16 to 29, and in those with slow growth from 37 to 86 years. 
In framing the plan for working the Forests, 35 years will be assumed as the 
average. 


20. Average rate of growth of first and second class trees.—The practical 
result of these enquiries concerning the rate of growth of the Deodar in 
different Forest Districts, and under different circumstances, is that in the 
majority of the Forest Districts in Bussahir, the age of a first class Deodar 6 
feet in girth is between 110 and 140, and that of a second class tree 4 fect 6 in- 
ches in girth between 80 and 100 years. To frame the preliminary working 
plan, it is necessary to adopt certain figures indicating the average rate of 
growth ; for this purpose 90 years will be assumed as the age of a second, 
and 125 years as that of a first class tree. From the preceding remarks it is 
apparent that, comparing equal areas in different parts of the Forests stocked 
with the same number of trees producing timber of the same quality, and 
offering the same facilities for export that tract will be more valuable where the 
rate of growth is more rapid. 


21. Average rate of timber production per acre.—In the following state- 
ment the average annual timber production per acre in several Forest tracts ot 
Bussahir and Jaonsar Bawur is shown. In the Nachar and part of the Kiuden 
Forest, for instance, the average annual produce of marketable timber amounts 
to 50 cubic feet per acre. The same rate was found in Jaonsar Bawur, though 
the rate of growth was much more rapid, but the places examined are not well 
stocked with timber. 


Coefficient 






































Z 5 
| Length of | by which a ; S 
No. of trees| stem avail- | butt girth pyerere mi E 3 
counted. | able for | was multi- we trae 2 “i 3 3 
Timber. |plied to find| "| Sa s | 38 |; 
Forest. i |! 85 8 rm 3 
De 2: = So | 8 5 
P| og fle lgeglelg | 3 8 2 |% 
ela(gidielgidigiaje | a2 lAis 
fio aio ts oa lera a ele 
at ee ee Sn ee ee hh ep ea 3 
SS SSS sees es evsneenshshes, 
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22. Difference between measured and calculated girth.—In the statement 
given in Appendix ITI of the trees examined to determine rate of growth, 
two columns will be found marked “measured” and ‘calculated girth.”’ 
The figures in the latter column are calculated from the measured average 
radius of the wood without the bark. In thus calculating the girth, an 
allowance must be made for the bark, and this allowance has been fixed at 
five inches. The average thickness of the bark in Deodar trees of the first 
and second class is about half an inch, but the irregular portions round 
which the measuring tape must pass, are frequently more than one inch thick. 


An uniform thickness of half an inch would require an addition of 3°14 
inches, if it measured 2 inches, 6°28 inches would have to be added. 


In the following statement, average values of measured and calculated 
girth of trees examined in different Forest Districts are placed side by side, 
and it will be seen, that, upon the whole, they agree very well. ' 

This statement is not at present of any practical importance, but will be 
so hereafter when the best mode of measuring Deodar trees, by the girth 
or by the diameter, comes to be determined. 


Statement showing the difference between the measured girth of Deodar trees and the girth . 
calculated from the radius. 





No. or| MEASURED | CALCULATED 
TREES. GIRTH. GIRTH. 


Forest. 
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Rapur, Jungari, Shoang 11 


Chasoo, Chidt, Limsantang ... 
Serinche (on level ground) 
Serinche (on the steep slope) ... 
Rakcham ie eis 
Yak Bursari 

Mebar a5 

Yolinge near top of Forest 
Yolinge near lower part of Forest 
Bariinalang, Simoling, Peadun 
Tinala Teedong valley 

Manda Forest of Jangi 
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Topan, Kashang 
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Total 175 173 
SSS 


The measured girth is larger in 12 cases, being the average of 87 trees, it 
is equal to the calculated girth in three cases, being the average of 33 trees, 
and it is smaller in nine cases, being the average of 24 trees. 


23. Thickness of Sapwood.—The Sapwood of Deodar is distinctly marked, 
and is much less durable than the Heartwood. Its thickness varies from 
13 to 8 inches. In logs left lying in the Forests, the Sapwood commences 
to decay after the exposure of a few years, but nowhere did we observe 
a decay of the Heartwood. The thick layer of Sapwood acts as a protection 
to the timber when passing down rocky slides, and while rubbing and bumping 
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against the rocks in the river. When this protecting coat of Sapwood has 
been destroyed, logs are much more lable to injury during their transit to 
‘the river, and down river to the depots in the plains. 

24. Character of the vegetation in the Deodar Forests.—The character of 
the vegetation generally in that part of Kunawur, where the more important 
Deodar Forests are found, has been described by Dr. Cleghorn in his Report on 
the Sutlej valley, I need, therefore, only mention the principal trees associated 
with Deodar, or found in the vicinity of the Deodar localities. 

Appendix No. VII, contains a list of the principal trees and plants found 
near the Kunawur Deodar Forests, with their upper and lower limits as far as 
they could be ascertained. This list was prepared by Dr. Stewart partly from 
his own observations, and partly from statements of the inhabitants of the 
valley. The native names are those used in Kunawur between Nachar and 
Lipi. A few of the systematic names entered in the list may require correc- 
tion hereafter. 


25. Pinus longifolia and Gerardiana.—Of the Pines, P. longifolia skirts 
in light Forests, the trees standing far apart, the lower slopes of the hills on 
both sides of the Sutlej river as far as the Wangtu bridge, where this tree 
reaches its upper limit in the valley. A few miles higher up, below Chergaon 
on the right, and below Janee on the left side, Pinus Gerardiana commences. 
This tree, like P. longifolia, requires a large amount of light, and does not form 
dense Forests like the other Pines of these hills. It occupies the lower slopes 
of the mountain sides near the river, and is sometimes found intermixed with 
Deodar. We found this tree in greatest abundance between the junction with 
the Sutle] of the Buspa and the Teedong, covering the lower slopes of the hills 
on both sides of the river. The largest specimen which we observed had a 
girth of 9 feet; the stems are generally short, and divide early into branches. 
Its upper limits are said to be the Hangarang ridge on the right, and the 
village of Dabling on the left side of the river. 


26. Pinus excelsa.—Of the other pines, P. excelsa (Lim) is probably the 
most common. It is frequently found mixed with Deodar and in many localities 
forms Forest tracts of considerable extent, both below and above the Deodar 
belt. In the Buspa valley Deodar ceases at an elevation of about 9,500, but 
Forests of Lim grow considerably higher up, both at the bottom of the valley 
and on its sides. In the Forests on the left side of the Sutlej above the mouth 
of the Buspa, Pinus excelsa commonly forms the main portion of the Forest 
between the Deodar and the Alpine Birch, P. excelsa does not, however, extend 
as high as Deodar, it ceases on the right bank at Soognum, and on the left 
at Namgia. Thomson mentions a stunted tree on the north-east side of the 
Runang pass at an elevation of 12,500 feet. 


27. Abies Smithiana.— Abies Smithiana (Ryung) has its upper limit in the 
Sutlej] valley near Pangi on the left and near Rispa on the right side. In the 
lower portion of the Forests it is frequently found associated with Deodar. 
This tree forms a large proportion of the Forest in the Dippi, Janee, Punang 
and Sapni Forests, also in some of the Forests of the Buspa valley, and in the 
Barung Forests above the mouth of the Buspa. Above this Pinus Gerardiana 
takes its place in the Deodar Forests. 


28. Picea Webbiana.—Picea Webbiana (Span, Pan, Krok) is said to have 
its upper limits at Lipi on the right, and Dabling on the left side of the valley ; 
below and frequently mixed with the Alpine Birch, this tree forms a part 
of the Forests near the upper limit of arborescent vegetation. The variety with 
short leaves, more uniformly arranged round the branch, is found in the more 
elevated situations. The other form with longer leaves and a more distichous 
arrangement is commonly met with lower down. 


29. The different species of Pines retain their leaves for different periods. — 
P. Webbiana and A. Smithiana are the two pines which in these hills retain their 
leaves longest. The shoots of successive years can easily be distinguished on a 
vigorous branch. On thenorth-west side of the Harang pass on the road from 
Sangla to Mebar, near the limit of arborescent vegetation, a Forest of tall 
Piceas grows below the Birch. Here we found parts of branches 13 years old cov- 


ered with leaves still green, and occasionally scattered leaves on branches 14 and 
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15 years old. Lower down the hill the limit is from 8 to 10 years; this we 
found in Kunawur tc be the usual age at which the leaves of Picea and Abies 
are shed. P. Gerardiana and longifolia retain their leaves from 2 to 3 years. 
P. excelsa appears to retain them somewhat longer, and the Deodar clears 
its branchlets at the age of about 5 years. This peculiar feature is within 
certain limits well marked in the coniferous trees of Europe and North America ; 
it gives a peculiar character to the foliage and indicates the requirements 
of the different species regarding light and shade. Picea and Abies with 
their dense foliage thrive in more close and dark Forests than P. longifolia 
and Gerardiana, and their seedlings spring up, other circumstances being 
favourable, with a small allowance of light. These facts are noted to direct © 
the attention of Forest Officers to a curious feature in the life of Coniferous 
trees not entirely without practical bearings. 


30. Taxus, Cupressus, Juniperus.—The Yew, Tarus baccata (Yamdal) 
is met with here and there at elevations exceeding 9,000 feet. 


The Cypress (Cupressus torulosa) isnot found in Kunawur; there is a small 
Forest of this tree on the Shali mountain near the Sutlej River. The arborescent 
Juniper (Juniperus excelsa) commences a little below the upper limit of the 
Deodar Forests. It is found on the north side of the Teedong stream opposite 
Rispa, and on the south-west side of the Werang pass, in both cases at an 
elevation of about 10,000 feet. : 


31. Oaks, Quercus Species.—Of Oaks, Quercus Ilex (Bré) is one of the 
characteristic trees of Kunawur. It begins below Chergaon on the right, 
and Panwion the left side of the valley, and clothes the lower slopes of the 
hills, commonly in company with P. Gerardiana, as far as Purbani, where 
it hasits upper limit. It isalways asmallrigid tree. The largest specimen we 
measured, was in the Kilba Forests (No. 26 of Appendix I.) which was 
6 feet 10 inches in girth and had a clear stem 20 feet high. 


Quercus semicarpifolia—is not met with on the Sutlej] above ‘Kunai. On 
the Buspa we found a Forest of it between Sangla and Rakcham on the 
right side of the valley. : 


Of Q. dilatata (Marghang) a few cultivated trees only were found near 
Janee. . 


Q incana (Ban) has its upper limit opposite Chergaon. 


| 32. Fraxinus, Olea, Buxus.—A characteristic tree of the lower slopes 
between the river and the Deodar Forests is the small leaved Ash, Fraxinus 
AXanthoryloides (Tham), it is of small size, frequently only a shrub, and 
grows as faras Spui and Namgia, considerably higher than Deodar. Olea 
Jerruginea Wili is also found on the lower slopes near the river. It 
is said to ascend as far as Rarang and Riba, but we did not observe it 
above the mouth of the Buspa River. 


Boxwood.—Buzrus sempervirens (paprang) seems to be scarce in Kunawur ; 
we only found it in one place on a flat near the river and on its left bank 
below the village of Punang. The trees were too small to be of value. 


33. Trees found im moist places near Deodar Forests.—The following 
trees are found in moist places near the Deodar producing tracts, mostly in 
the lower division of the ‘Forests. Populus ciliata (Krammal) a tree 3 feet 
2 inches in girth at the butt examined in the Buspa Valley above Sangla was 
found by the annual rings to be 53 years old. The upper limit of this tree 
is said to be Rarang. Several species of Acer and Rhus. Alnus Nepalensis 
(Nyt) upper limit near Spui and Namgia. Cedrela Toona (serrata) not found 
above the Dippi Forests. Prunus Padus as far as Sangla on the Buspa river. 
Arundinaria utilis (Spyig) the hill bamboo grows on the road to the 
Shatool Pass above the village of Panwi. 


34. Betula Bhojputra.—The Alpine Birch, (Shak, Shag) occupies the 
upper limit of arborescent vegetation throughout Kunawur where the soil 
is not too arid. 
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35. Low scrub springing up in Forest clearings, mjurious to the reproduc- 
tion of the Forest.—The low scrub, springing up on the ground from which 
Forest has been removed differs remarkably in the lower and upper portions 
of the valley. 

In the Nachar, Dippi, and Kusthal Forests, and higher up as far as the 
Buspa River, a dense scrub of Abelia, Berberis, Lonicera, &c., follows the 
axe of the wood-cutter wherever the whole mountain side has been cleared at 
once. In this scrub young Deodar rarely springs up, and a visit to these bare 
slopes where the natural reproduction of the Forest is now hopeless, and 
planting is prohibited by expense, would be instructive to those who maintain, 
that enough is done to satisfy the requirements of conservancy, if a Forest 
is allowed to enjoy rest, after all the large trees have been felled. 


To ensure in these latitudes the reproduction of a Forest by natural 
means, it is necessary to give light gradually, leaving a large proportion of 
the trees standing, to furnish seed, and to shelter the seedlings that may 
spring up, and at the same time to prevent the luxuriant growth of the low 
scrub. 


In the Upper Forest, the danger of wholesale clearing is less. Owing 
probably to the smaller fall of rain and less moisture in the atmos- 
phere, very little scrub springs up. The ground in the Upper Forests 
is sparingly covered with scattered bushes of Lonicera, and tufts of Artemisia, 
Caragana or Astragalus. Seedlings spring up readily and are not liable to be 
choked by any dense undergrowth. | 


On the other hand jungle-fires appear to be more frequent in the upper 
portion of the Forests and the young self-grown plantations will have to be 
guarded with greater care against danger from this source. But upon the 
whole it appears, that if we succeed in clearing the Forests of the timber, tops 
and branches, during the same season in which the trees are felled, then, 
as far as reproduction is concerned, the working of the upper forests will be less 
difficult than the working of the lower portion. 


36. Forest valuation Surveys, their method.—1 now proceed to discuss 
the resources of the forests in detail, and to propose the plan of management. 
A description of the Forest tracts examined by us with valuation surveys will be 
found in Appendix No. I. These surveys give the number of trees of different 
classes counted on certain areas in the different forests. A few areas were 
actually measured ; in most cases, the length of the track only was measured, on 
both sides of which the trees were counted, the width being estimated. These 
are usually called linear surveys, in hilly and broken ground they are gene- 
rally more useful then the former, as the contents of a much larger area of the 
Forest can thus be obtained at the same expenditure of time. The survey of 
measured squares is expeditious in the plains on level ground, but requires 
more time in the hills, than could be spared in the present case. Actually 
measured areas were counted in two forests only, Nachar and Kiuden. 


I may here mention, that the counting of individual trees, as is done in 
these valuation Forest Surveys is a primitive and incomplete method for arriv- 
ing at the valuation of any Forest. When the methods of forest management 
are further advanced in India, it will be abandoned, and the valuation of a 
forest will then not be expressed by stating the number of trees, but the cubi- 
cal contents of timber per acre, and the quantity which is annually produced 
on this area. But under present circumstances, the method here described 
must still be used. | 

37. Totals of trees counted in the Valuation Forest Surveys.—Appendix 
No. II. gives an abstract of these surveys, with the estimated area and num- 
ber of first class trees of each Forest District, and the proposed working divi- 
sions. 

It will be observed, that in the aggregate 652 acres have been surveyed, 
and that 3,743 first, 4,099 second class trees, and 2,28) stumps have been 
counted on this area. 

Excepting the Kashang Forests (Nos. 72 to 76) the tracts included in this 
preliminary survey are so situated, that with some improvement of the slides 
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their timber can be made available by rolling and throwing it into the river. 
Whenever the examination of a Forest District was completed, an estimate of 
the area covered by Deodar, and the number of first class trees standing on 
this area was made. 

In Appendix VIII and IX. are given the results of an examination of the 
Jaonsar. Bawur Forests in the North Western Provinces made by me in June 
1863. These papers are added, because it is desirable to unite in one volume 
all the available data bearing on the management of Deodar Forests in the 
Himalaya. 

38. Maps.—The route pursued and the boundaries of the different forests 
were entered on the spot on a map, prepared on an enlarged scale from the 
degree sheets of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. 


We had frequent opportunities of correcting the entries on the map and 
the estimate alluded to, by the excellent views of the sides of the Sutlej Valley 
which are obtained from elevated points and especially in returning on the 
north side of the valley. Nevertheless the map and estimates are only a rough 
approximation. They are given, because, without them, no working plan of 
the Forests could be framed and the plan here proposed could not be correctly 
understood. 

39. Working Divisions.—The result of our enquiries is, that we assume 
the present stock of growing timber in the Forests immediately available to 
amount to about 58,000 first class, and an equal number of second class trees. 
These Forests we propose to divide into eight divisions, assumed to con- 
tain about equal quantities of timber. 


40. Previous working of the Forests.—Before stating what yield of timber is 
expected trom these eight divisions, it is necessary to inquire into the amount 
hitherto yielded by them. The first person who worked the Deodar Forests in 
Kunawur was Soda Sing. This was about 1850. But no extensive fellings 
appear to have been conducted until 1859, when Mr. Arratoon and several 
others embarked largely in timber operations in this valley. We have obtained a 
list of the trees reportedto have been felled in the different Forest Districts 
between 1859 and 1863. From this list are taken the details given in the Forest 
Surveys. The total number of trees stated to have been felled is 19,606. But 
in the Sapni Forest, where 447 trees are stated to have been felled, I counted, 
on the 22nd September, in a small portion of the Forest, 410 stumps, and in other 
instances also the large number of stumps counted indicates a larger number 
of trees felled than that reported. Altogether 2,281 stumps were counted 
in the Forests, and it should be noted, that, in selecting the tracts for examina- 
tion, care was taken to examine those tracts which had not been extensively 
worked. On the whole, it may be assumed, that the number of trees felled 
is not less than 30,000. These trees have invariably been taken from the Forests 
easiest of access, and a large proportion of the Forests on the lower slopes of 
the hills have been entirely cleared out. 


41. Forest tracts completely destroyed.—The following Forest tracts seen 
by us have been completely destroyed, so as to make reproduction impossible 
without expensive planting operations :— 

1st.—Kusthal and Dippi, the lower part (Nos. 9-11, Appendix I). ° 

2nd.—Punang, the western portion (Nos. 15-16.) 

3rd.—Kilba, the lower portion (No. 26.) 

4th.—Kumkumi. and Sapni (No. 27), here the lower half of the 
Forest has been destroyed by fire. A few years ago the 
greater part of the large sized trees was felled but not 
removed. Fire entered in the dry season, and what was 
formerly a rich Forest with 33 first class trees on the acre, 
is now a barren slope covered with charred stumps and trees 
killed by the fire. 

5th.—The lower part of the Shoang Forest, (No. 35). 

6th.—A considerable portion of the Serinche and Yak Bursari Forest, 
(Nos. 37-39.) 
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7th.—The lower portion of the Tanglin Forest, (No. 49.) 
8th.—The Kastiarang and Eastern Runang Forest, (Nos. 80-81). 


Unfortunately a small portion only of the trees felled in these and other 
Forests has been made available for the market. 


42. Trees felled but not removed.—In many Forests we found numerous 
trees felled but not removed. Thusin the Kilba Forest 115 stumps were 
counted, near 32 of them the trees were still lying as they had been felled 
several yearsago. In the Serinche Forest, 20 out of 114 had been left lying 
on the ground. Inthe Simoling Forest, out of 49 trees felled, 10 only had 
been cut up and removed, the remainder were still lying on the ground. In 
the Kastiarang Forests 72 trees had been felled, but 92 logs, the produce 
probably of from 20 to 30 trees had been left on the ground. 


_ 48. Logs left behind in the Forests and along the rivere.—In the Nachar 
Forest upwards of 300 logs were found at the head of Mr. Arratoon’s Slide, 
these had been cut in 1861, and the sapwood on most of them had decayed. 


All along the Buspa River a large number of logs were found lying on the 
sands, which, with a small expenditure of labour might have been sent down. 
Large numbers were also seen stranded on rocks and sands in the bed of the 
Sutlej. If protected from fire, these trees and logs can be sent down and made 
available for the market. 


44. Logs injured and destroyed in their passage to the river.—A large 
proportion, in many forests the larger half, and in some nearly the whole, of 
the timber is lost by being shattered to pieces, before it reaches the river. 


Some of the timber slides examined by us were strewn with fragments 
of logs shattered on their passage downwards. Frequently large logs of two 
feet in diameter and upwards split from end to end, two half cylinders being 
the result. At the foot of a slide from the Ramni Forest, upwards of 1,000 
logs and splintered pieces of logs were counted. A still larger quantity of 
timber was seen at the foot of the Dippi Forest Slide. 


In visiting the Punang Forests we ascended the timber slide, and counted 
along the upper part of it 256 pieces and damaged logs. A larger number 
was scattered over the lower part of this slide. 


Many similar instances of destruction of timber were observed, and upon 
the whole it appeared to us that of the timber felled in the forests, not more 
than half had reached the river. 


45. iieforms needed in the mode of working —The foregoing remarks 
on the present state of the forests, and the method hitherto observed in work- 
ing them point to two matters, calling for reform in the plan of working :— 


1st.—In selecting trees to be felled, and in felling and removing 
them, more regard should be had to the reproduction of the 
forest. 


2nd.—The trees when felled should be lopped, logged, and launched, 
if possible, during the season in which they are felled, 
and the land transport should be arranged with more care 
to guard against the damage and destruction of timber. 


The propriety of the second proposal will not be doubted ; the first may 
possibly be objected to. It may be urged that the Deodar Forests are practi- 
cally inexhaustible, that if those nearest the river are for the time being 
cleared out, the remoter forests will yield a sufficient supply of timber to last 
until the others shall have reproduced their former stock. 


We must be prepared to meet objections of this kind at every step 
towards progress in Forest conservancy in this country. In the plains of the 
Punjab, the Rukhs, which yield the fuel for Railways, are considered by some 
inexhaustible, and the adoption of a methodical management unnecessary, 
because some localities are well stocked with treesand brushwood. Similar 


views are generally entertained regarding other Forests in India. In the 


Deodar Forests of Bussahir, however, the expediency of conservancy is 
palpable. Since 1859 upwards of 30,000 trees have been felled, and a 
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large proportion of the more accessible forests have been ruined beyond 
the hope of restoration. This has been accomplished in five years, and if the 
felling is continued at the same rate, ten years more will suffice to clear out 
and to ruin the whole of the forests available under the present system of 
working. We should then, in 1874, be reduced to those forests which require 
the sawing up of timber, artificial slides and roads for the land transport. 
Under a similar system these may last ten years more, but after 1884 the 
resources of the forests would be completely exhausted The tracts where 
young Deodar is springing up form a very small proportion of the original 
forests. Moreover these young trees in most forest districts will require up- 
wards of 125 years to attain a girth of 6 feet. 


46. The duration of the lease may affect the working plan.—The lease of the 
forests is for 50 years only. It may not be considered expedient to manage the 
forests leased under strict conservancy, and after the expiration of the term 
of lease to restore them to the Rajah im an improved condition at a con- 
siderable sacrifice of revenue. If, however, a prudent consideration of the . 
future requirements of the country, is allowed its due weight, and it is decided 
- to adopt asystematic management of these Forests, and thus to secure a steady 
and permanent timber supply, then I would propose the following plan of 
operations. 


47. Working Divisions, First Division, Nachar Forest.—In Appendix 
No. II, the Forests now available are arranged in eight divisions; from 
each of these about 3,000 trees may be taken at the first felling without en- 
dangering the reproduction of the Forests, provided suitable arrangements 
are made. The First Division comprises all the lower Forests as far as the 
Melgad. This might be worked in 1865. In the Nachar Forest, which is the 
best in this Division, working commenced in 1864, and 300 trees were felled. 
It is supposed that in 1865 upwards of 1,800 trees more may be taken 
without injury to the Forest. When arranging the details of the working 
plan in this and other Deodar tracts, it should be borne in mind, that injury 
by fire and wind must be guarded against as much as possible. In the 
Nachar Forest, the trees have grown up exceedingly close, and if left isolated - 
they are liable to be blown down by high winds. A belt of healthy trees 
should therefore be left standing on the outside of the Forest wherever prac- 
ticable to afford some pretection to the parts thinned out. -On the lower edge 
of the Forest, openings would be made in this belt for the passage of the 
logs. 


48. Two methods of arranging felling operations.—Within the belt, two 
methods of arranging felling operations might be adopted. The aim should be 
to afford sufficient light to enable seedlings to spring up, and to leave a suffi- 
cient number of trees standing for seed and shelter. Narrow descending strips, 
the width to be regulated by the character of the locality from one hundred 
to several hundred feet, might be cleared through the entire breadth of the 
Forest, alternate strips of twice the width being left intact. One-half of these 
alternate strips of forest would then be removed ata later period, when the 
young Deodar in the lines first cleared had attained a sufficient size to grow 
without shelter. The last portion ofthe old forest would be cleared when the 
trees grown on the part first cleared commenced to produce seed in sufficient 
quantity, unless it be found expedient to re-stock the Forest by planting. 
Further experience of Deodar Forests must guide Forest Officers as to the 
detail of this operation; it may be advisable at first, as a tentative measure, 
to leave a small number of trees standing in each strip cleared. 


This plan can only be carried out in compact Deodar Forests where there 
has been little previous felling. As the operations of this season in Nachar 
were not conducted according to this system, it may be preferable to adopt 
~ another plan, and to select single trees, always taking the precaution to leave 
a certain number per acre, to be removed at some later period, either in 
one or in two instalments. | 


The first plan has this advantage that the timber can be moved out of 
the Forest, without disturbing the young trees, the whole or nearly the whole 
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‘of the timber on the ground being removed at once. It will also in many 
instances be found the more convenient plan for transporting the logs to 
the river. 


49. Necessity for clearing the Forest of timber, tops and branches.—After 
the trees have been felled and trimmed, every exertion should be used to clear 
the Forest of the timber, tops and branches. If the latter cannot be utilized, 
they must be collected in heaps and burnt. If allowed to remain in the Forest, 
they serve to feed the jungle-fires. Unless care is taken, great loss may 
occur in the Nachar Forest owing to the large quantity of felled timber. If it 
be impossible to remove all the logs and branches during the season in which 
the trees are felled, then a path to keep out fires must be cleared round the 
whole Forest, and carefully kept free of combustible matter during the dry 
months. 


Our aim should be to allow the Forest tract, (where felling operations 
have been conducted,) complete rest until it has re-stocked itself with young 
trees. Where natural reproduction does not effect this in a satisfactory 
manner, assistance must be given, by clearing away the brushwood, loosening 
the soil, sowing seed, or by regular planting operations. 


The number of first class trees standing in the Nachar Forests is estimated 
at 4,000. About one-half of these will be left after the first instalment has 
been felled. A careful observation year by year of the state of the Forest will 
show, after what interval the second and third instalments should be felled. 


50. Other Forests of the first Division—The Soongree Forest also be- 
longing to this Division, may be treated in a similar manner, and it is supposed 
that about 200 trees may be felled. The eastern part of the Division is com- 
posed of the Panwi, Dippi, Kusthal and Ramni Forests. The lower part of 
these having been cleared, only eight hundred trees are estimated as the yield 
of the first cutting which must be conducted with the greatest care, and only 
in the more remote tracts, where owing to local obstruction, timber has not been 
felled. These-tracts are on precipitous mountain sides difficult of access, and 
water is scarce. Roads will have to be made, and rocks blasted, to form 
timber slides. From the preceding remarks it is apparent, that the working of 
the first division will require the undivided attention for one season of the 
Officer in charge of the Sutlej Forests. 


51. Second Division.—The second division comprises the Janee, Punang, 
and Phinla Forests. Its boundaries are the Melgad to the west, and the 
Sdeeling-gad to the east. The Phinla and Janee Forests are almost untouched, 
and after slides have been prepared, felling operations might be conducted in 
descending lines as above indicated. The inferior Pines found in these and 
other Forests should not be allowed to stand in the strips cleared of Deodar, 
and if they cannot be utilized, they should be burnt with the tops and branches 
of Deodar. The terms of the lease fix a rate of Rs. 2 for every tree 
of other kinds felled, this refers only to timber which can be utilized, other- 
wise the loss would be considerable. If the other Pines are allowed to remain 
standing on the ground from which the Deodar has been removed, the Forest 
will speedily deteriorate. It is supposed that the second division will yield 
about 3,000 trees as the first instalment of felling operations. 


52. Third and Fourth Divisions.—The third and fourth divisions contain 
the remaining Forests of the lower section in which there is a large extent of 
almost virgin Forest, vzz., the Jumpan, Wasankan, and Kiuden Forest, believed 
to be some of the richest of the available tracts in the valley, and hitherto pro- 
tected by their situation with regard to the river and the intervening 
cultivation. | 


The obstacles are probably not insurmountable, but to ensure success 
the undivided attention of the Officer in charge of the Sutlej Forests should be 
devoted to this division for several reasons. It is believed, that the plan. of 
clearing in lines, following the slope of the hill, may be adopted with advan- 
tage. According to the plan here sketched out, these divisions would be 
worked in 1867 and 1868, and as a first instalment 6000 trees might be felled. 
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53. Fifth Division.—The Buspa Forests form the Fifth Division ; most of 
these have been extensively worked; the outturn of the first cutting may possi- 
bly not amount to 3000 trees, which must be selected with great care. 


54. Sixth Division.—The sixth division comprises the Forests on the left 
side of the Sutle}] between the Buspa River and the Shaengarang stream near 
Barang. A large portion of these (the Mebar and Barang Forests) have hitherto 
been considered unavailable, on account of the high precipice between the 
Forests and the river. The construction of slides here will be difficult, and 
will involve considerable outlay. If the obstacles can be overcome, it is hoped 
that upwards of 3,000 trees may be removed as a first instalment. | 


55. Seventh Division.—The Forests between the Shaengarang and Pur- 
bani are the property of Surjeet Sing, Wazir of Poari, whose father received 
them as a jaghir from the father of the present Rajah. On the sup- 
position that a lease may be obtained of these Forests also, they are included, 
forming the Seventh division. One of these, the Stalimpi Forest, is exceedingly 
valuable. Being protected by distance from the river, and rocky boulders near 
its lower edge, it has never been worked. | 


56. Highth Division.—In the last or eighth division are included a few 
good Forests near Purbani and the Dogri (Chalét) of Simoling, the Forest near 
Riba and Rispa, the Teedong Forest and the whole of the available Forests on 
the right bank. If the present plan is carried out, these Forests would yield 
3,000 trees in 1871. 


57. Provision made for 16 years.—Thus an annual supply of 3,000 
trees has been provided for eight years, that is until 1871, or for seven years, 
in case the Poari Forests cannot be leased. It must, however, be remembered 
that though the estimates on which the arrangement is based, are only rough ap- 
proximations, in many instances depending on the possibility of opening out 
timber-slides from the different Forests, so much is certain, that 3,000 trees per 
annum is the maximum average which can be expected during this period. 
It has been stated that the whole number of first class trees in available loca- 
lities probably does not exceed 58,000. Of these 24,000 will be removed during 
the first period, and it may be possible to fell a second instalment of the same 
number during the second period of eight years. 


58. Necessary modifications of the plan proposed.—There will be unavoid- 
able exceptions in carrying out the series of operations here sketched. Where 
felling is not conducted in regular lines, but where the trees are selected 
over the whole extent of the Forest, the second instalment may have to be 
felled before the expiry of eight years. Again, an unusual demand for timber 
may be expected occasionally to arise rendering it expedient to conduct opera- 
tions in two divisions simultaneously, and thus to anticipate a crop properly 
appertaining to a later period. But an exceptional increase of the fellings 
should be equalized by a corresponding decrease in subsequent seasons, So as 
to keep within the average annual yield, as here proposed, or as may be ascer- 
tained by future experience. The systematic arrangements of felling by 
divisions may be objected toon the ground that it will delay the renewal of 
some of the more valuable forests, such as Nachar, Soongree, Janee, Phinla, 
Kiuden, and others which, in their present state, do not increase in any sensible 
degree. It might be thought preferable to conduct felling operations in all the 
divisions simultaneously, to give more room for the natural growth of young 
trees. This, however, would distribute the work of the season over a wide 
area of forests instead of concentrating it in one tract. The delay of a few 
years in commencing the work in the different compact Deodar Forests of 
Kunawur appears necessary in order to ensure careful and methodical manage- 
ment. 


It may also be objected that planting operations on a large scale have not 
been included as part of the general working plan. Whenever nature fails 
to produce a young forest in a satisfactory manner, planting must be resorted 
to, unless the expense should be prohibitory, and it may be expedient to raise 
new Deodar Forests by sowing in localities, where, owing to the level ground 
and other circumstances, a rapid growth of the trees may be expected. This 
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may be considered hereafter when the revenue to be derived from the Sutlej 
Forests has been ascertained by actual experience. 


59. Review of the resources available after sixteen years.—Assuming that 
the arrangement here proposed is carried out, only a small number of the trees 
now belonging to the first class will be left at the end of sixteen years, 
probably those trees only which, owing to unsoundness, or other circumstances, 
are not worth removing; but meanwhile a proportion of the second class trees 
will attain first class size. 


It will be remembered that of the trees actually counted in the Kunawur 
Forests, 3,743 belonged to the first and 4,179 to the second class. We have 
also seen that taking the average rate of growth of the trees in these forests, 
35 years are required for. a tree 4 6 in girth to attain 6 in girth, and as the 
trees of the 2nd class are not fewer than those of the first class, we may 
expect, that, in 85 years, the second class trees will replace those of the first 
class. This, however, is only partially correct, for many of the second class — 
trees, on which the above assumption is based, were counted in compact 
forests, where their growth was retarded by the larger trees. In one instance. 
(Kilba Forests, No. 26) a number of second class trees were observed ona 
sterile ledge of quartz rock where they evidently had attained their maximum 
size. In other localities, a considerable proportion of smaller trees were 
counted in less compact forests, where they were likely to grow into first class 
trees. At all events it is evident that, in arranging the working plan, we 
must provide for a regular supply of timber for at least the next 35 years. 


60. Resources of the Forests not at present avatlable.—Sixteen years have 
been provided for, and to meet the wants of the remaining 19 years we must 
look to the Forests not availakle under the present system of timber transport. 
No estimate can at present be framed of their contents, but it is supposed 
that they do not contain fewer first class trees than the forests immediately 
available. As none of these have been examined, except the Kashang 
Forests above Pangi, no classification can be made, but the following enumera- 
tion may suffice :— 

1.—The Deodar Forests on the Pabur and its tributaries. 

2.—The forests on the Nogri, Choundeh and other streams below 
Taranda. 

3.—The forests on the Rupi, Shorang, Kandari, and other streams on 
the right side of the river below Wangtu. 

4.—The Wangar Forests. 

5.—The Melgad Forests. These are said to be extensive and rich in 


fine trees. 
6.—The Punang Forests. 
. 7.—The Barang Forests on the feeders of the Shaengarang. 


8.—The Forests on the Tanglingad. 
9.—The Upper Teedong Forests. 
10.—The Kashang Forests. 
11.—The Malgun Forests below Pangi. 


The first step to make the timber of these Forests available, will be the 
- introduction of sawyers, and the conversion of the timber into Railway 
sleepers to be carried to the river. In these hills one man frequently carries 
planks and other scantling measuring more than 3 cubic feet, and weigh- 
ing about 120 lbs. Railway sleepers should be cut a few inches longer and one 
inch deeper and wider than the specified measurements. Pieces 103 feet long 
and 6" x 11" would require two men, but could always be carried even over 
difficult ground. In the side valleys, it may hereafter be expedient to collect 
the timber at localities suitable for the establishment of water saw-mills, 
and from these points to make roads or artificial slides tothe river. All 
these matters should be kept in view, and a number of sawyers should be 
employed from the first, partly for cross cutting the logs, which has hitherto 
been done by the axe, involving great waste of material, partly for sawing 
timber in localities whence otherwise no timber can be removed. This will 
afford an opportunity for testing the practicability of floating sawn timber 
down the Sutlej river without serious injury and for ascertaining the best 
season for doing this. 
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it will be apparent from the preceding, that unless great caution is used, 
the present resources of the Forests may be exhausted before the young trees 
(which, under good management, will spring up where the existing Forest has 
been cut down,) have attained maturity. 


61. Protection of the Forests against injury.—Two subjects remain to be 
discussed ; first, how the Forests are to be protected from injury ; second, what 
arrangements are to be made to protect the timber floated down the river from 
depredation. Fires in Forests from which the timber had not been removed have 
hitherto been the greatest source of injury, and it is a matter for serious con- 
sideration what is to become of the Forests where large numbers of trees, 
tops and branches have been left onthe ground. The risk is great, and it may 
be necessary to give notice that, if not removed by a certain date, the Forests 
will be cleared of old timber by the Forest Department at the risk and expense 
of the owners. ° 


62. Injury done to the Forests by villagers.—These Forests suffer from 
other sources of injury, viz., the practice the villagers have of cutting, charring 
or burning the trees for cultivation, and of mutilating them to obtain planks, 
poles and branches for fencing and litter for cattle. On these matters the 
lease contains the following provisions :—‘*‘ The Zemindars shall be permitted 
to cut timber for fuel, charcoal, house building, and vine frames. They are 
not to be prohibited from cutting down the inferior Forests for purposes of 
cultivation.” 


63. Demarcation of the Forests of superior value.—It will be necessary 
to demarcate the Forests of superior value, to prevent their being cut down for 
cultivation. This may be done year by year in those Divisions where felling 
operations are being conducted. At the sametime it may be expedient to 
place Rangers in charge of the different Forest Divisions who should be natives 
cf the district. They should reside in or near the Forests under their 
charge, and it would be their duty to examine the boundary marks at 
stated times, to report, and, if possible, to prevent any encroachment on 
the boundaries ; they would prevent such damage or depredations as are 
prohibited in the lease, and would report any occurrence of note in the 
Forests. 


Hereafter it may be possible to induce the villagers to fell such trees 
only in the demarcated or reserved tracts, as are pointed out to them by the 
Forest Rangers, who would be instructed by the Forest Officer as to the trees 
- to be felled. Ultimately, when after 50 years the lease is renewed, a stipula- 
tion might be inserted, that the demarcated localities should be at the absolute 
disposal of the British Government, while the remainder of the Forests 
should be available for the free use of villagers. 


64. The right of collecting waifs and strays exercised by Native Chiefs.— 
Under existing circumstances, the different Native Chiefs, whose territories 
adjoin the Sutlej river, exercise the right of collecting waif timber on the river. 
Logs or pieces which bear a distinctive mark are regarded as private 
property, but logs which bear no such mark, are regarded as the property of 
the Chief in whose part of the river they are caught. This right of collecting 
waif is leased out by the different Chiefs, and the aggregate payments 
at present are said to amount to Rs. 7,050 annually ; the detail is given in 
Appendix I, No. 85. The value of this right depends on the extent of river — 
frontage, and the number of quiet reaches and other places in the river 
where timber either strands or can be brought on shore by men on inflated 
skins. Parties engaged in the timber trade on the Sutlej river complain 
that under cover of these leases, marks are effaced and others substituted on logs 
floating down the river, that timber is thus stolen from the rightful owner, 
and that this practice of piracy is the main cause of the insecurity attending 
the working of the Forests. It cannot be expected that, under these cir- 
cumstances, persons with capital will embark in the trade as permit-holders, 
although, hereafter, when greater security is afforded to the timber on the 
river, and when the prospect of profitable working becomes more certain, 
it may be very desirable to leave to private enterprise the work of felling, 
cutting, and floating the timber from the Forests. 

f 
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If the Sutlej timber be brought down by the Forest Department, the 
greatest care should be used to prevent the launching of any log or piece 
which has not been properly marked. If this is done, the value of the drift 
timber leases will probably fall, and the different Chiefs may then be induced 
to grant these leases to the British Government. 


65. Rules for the management of waif timber in British Territory.—Rules 
for the management of waif timber on the Punjab rivers within British Ter- 
ritory have been promulgated. These rules might be amplified by prohibiting 
the seizing, cutting, and marking of timber on the river, or any interference 
with it by others than the owners, or their Agents, or persons specially 
authorized by the Deputy Commissioner of the District, or the Conservator of 
Forests. The Native Chiefs might be induced to promulgate these rules as 
law in their own territories, and thus to transfer the entire control of the waif 
timber in their jurisdiction to the British Government, in consideration of 
the annual payment to be made to them for the waif timber leases. If 
this can be arranged, guards might be stationed at those parts of the river 
where timber is easily caught, or washed on shore, to prevent transgression 
of these rules. 

66. Necessity of further sources of Deodar to supplement the Forests 
of Bussahir.—The results of this enquiry show, that 3,000 trees annual- 

ly is the maximum yield which can be expected for the next 16 years, and 
that it is doubtful whether, after this time, the yield can be maintained at 
the.same figure. The average contents of these trees cannot be estimated at 
more than 75 cubic feet, or one ton and a half, so that 4,500 tons, or 225,000 
cubic feet annually will be the outside that can be expected. It is hoped that, 
under careful management, a net revenue of Rs. 8 per ton or Rs. 12 per tree will 
be realized. The limit of the annual net revenue would thus, at present timber 
prices, be Rs. 36,000. 

With the prospect of these small results, it seems desirable to review the 
Deodar localities between Bussahir and the plains. If anywhere nearer 
the plains, a sufficient extent of compact Deodar Forests could be found to 
warrant the construction of roads so as to render transport on carts possible, 
it might be expedient to rely on them for future supply, and meanwhile to 
work the Bussahir Forests with due care and economy of material, but with- 
out reference to their maintenance and reproduction. Forests in the outer 
hills have the great advantage of a more rapid rate of growth which would 
considerably enhance their value. 


67. Deodar localities between Bussahir and the plains —The Jaonsar 
Bawur Forests, between the Rivers Tonse and Jumna in the North Western 
Provinces, and the Forests on the head waters of these rivers in Native 
Gurhwal, will serve to supply the country on both sides the Jumna 
River ; for the plains further west the Deodar Forests on the Choor Mountain 
Range between the Giri and Tonse Rivers might possibly be made available, 
and an early opportunity might be taken to examine their resources. 


The Deodar localities on both sides of the line of watershed between 
Simla and Nagkanda are numerous, but not sufficiently extensive to warrant 
the expectation that they will ever prove a source of great importance. From 
two or three of these tracts, particularly from those north-west of. the Shali 
Mountain, and near Komharsen, timber was brought to the Sutlej, before the 
working of the Kunawur Forests commenced. | 


In No. 83 of -the Valuation Forest Surveys some of these tracts are 
enumerated, and in No. 84 a description is given of the Chaog Forest, a fine, 
but not extensive Deodar Forest, south-east of Fagu. 


The Officer in charge of the Sutlej Forests must make the journey between 
Simla and the Forests twice a year, before the commencement and after the 
close of the working season ; he might be instructed to examine in succession 
the principal Forest tracts in that line of country, including the valley of the 
Pabur, from which the Borenda Pass would take him into the heart of the 
Buspa Forests. This, and the survey ofthe Deodar localities on the Choor 
Mountain, would complete our knowledge of the Deodar resources in this por- 
fion of the Himalaya. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Forest Valuation Surveys—Bussahir, 1864. 
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Forests oN THE LEFT BANK OF THE SuTLEJ RIVER BELOW SOONGREE. 


No. 1. On the flanks of the spur on which Taranda is situated, is a certain quantity 
of Deodar. Some has been felled for bridges. The stumps which were seen near the road 
showed a remarkably rapid growth. The age of a first class tree in this Forest, according to 
these observations, would be as follows :—64, 76, 84, 43—average 67 years. Some Deodar is 
also high up on the Choundehgad above the point ‘where the road crosses this stream, 


There is a large extent of Deodar Forest on the south side of the Nogri Valley, and 
a Forest, called Nagadar, is on the head-waters of the Beragad, north of the new road, and 
not far from the Kotgurh territory. In this Forest a large number of trees were lately cut 
by the road Engineers for the repairs of bridges near Nagkanda. The examination of the 
beams collected on the road, gave the following result—age of first class trees ; 61, 64, 54 :— 
average 59 years. There are many other Deodar localities on the Sutlej side of the mountain 
range, which forms the line of water-shed between the Pabur and Sutlej from Nagkanda to 
Serahn, but upon the whole this tree seems to be less frequent here than along the Deoban 
range, ‘which divides the drainage of the Tons and Jumna Rivers in Jaonsar Bhawur. This 
range, however, 1s 40 miles further south, and its highest point rises only to 9,500 feet, whereas 
the peaks at the head of the Nogri valley attain an elevation of 17,000 feet. 


Nos. 2, 3. Locality.—The Soongree, also called the Thano Forest, is the first compact 
mass of Deodar of any size met with in ascending the Sutlej from Rampoor by the main road. 
It is a small forest of a somewhat oval shape situated close to the village of Soongree, about 2 
miles north-east from Poinda, at an elevation of 7,000 feet above the sea, and at the foot of a 
steep rocky ridge, running down to the river from the higher hills above. 


Both surveys were made across the slope of the hill on the longer diameter of the forest, 
and probably indicate nearly the average cheracter of it. 


The Deodar are almost unmixed with other trees. Small patches or single Deodar trees 
are scattered over the slopes and ridges between Soongree and Nachar, and it seems probable 
that a considerable part of this tract was at one time covered with Deodar, which has now, in a 
great measure, been cleared for cultivation. 


Soil, §c.—The aspect of the hollow in which the Forest lies is N. N. E.; the slope is for 
the most part gentle (about 15° to 20°), and the soil is deep, over Pranitic rock. The whole 
ground retains marks of old cultivation terraces, and the village fields extend between the 
Forest and the river which is about #ths of a mile below. 


S 
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Growth, §c.—Here stand, or have recently stood, some of the largest Deodars in Kunawur, 
and the general size and shape of the trees are very good, being similar to those of the 
Nachar Forest. Those of the first class would yield, on an average, about six logs and are 
mostly straight and symmetrical, the branches commencing high on the trunk; some of the 
largest’ stems, however, are gnarled and branched. A considerable proportion of the first class 
trees are above 12 feet in girth. 


This Forest is near a temple, to which it is said to belong, and has escaped the axe of the 
timber traders, but a few trees have been cut by Zemindars. Some arrangement may be needed 
to obtain permission to fell in it, and compensation will have to be given for the passage of 
a slide through the fields below. The physical difficulties in constructing a slide to the river 
will not be great, as the slope is fair and few rocks intervene. The Forest is of limited extent 
(say 20 acres) and probably contains under 600 first class trees. The proportion of young trees 
is small, this is probably the result of the closeness and height of the older trees, and the former 
will increase as soon as felling commences. 


Nacwark Forests, — 


Nos. 4—8. Locality —Nachar is the collective name of a number of villages situated — 
on the north and north-east slope of the hills facing the Sutlej River, opposite the 
mouth of the Kandari stream. The Deodar localities are on the slope above these villages, 
and extend over a length of about two miles to near the Wangtu bridge. The average elevation 
of the Forest may be estimated at 7,500 feet. The trees in the eastern portion are scattered over 
precipitous rocky ground; above the village there are two compact masses of Forest separated 
by waste and cultivation. The western portion may be designated as West Nachar. It is 
situated on a steep slope; the eastern portion is on terraced ground below, and on a steep rocky 
slope above. 


Soil.—In the compact Forest the rock is granite. There seems to be a deep layer of soil 
enriched by the accumulation, undisturbed for centuries, of pine leaves, roots, and branches. It 
is apparent from the terrace walls still standing, that the lower part of the Eastern Nachar 
Forest was cultivated before the greater part of the Cedars had sprung up. Some trees are of 
much larger size than others, and may have existed before these fields were abandoned. They 
have grown very close together on good soil, and under very favourable circumstances, the 
stems have thus been drawn up to an unusual length, while they are not deficient in girth 
_and rate of growth. 


The size of the trees in the compact portion of the Eastern Nachar Forest is gigantic. 
The largest standing trees measured had the following dimensions :— 


Girth. Height of entire tree. 


19 6 250’ 
22’ 6" 204" 
21’ 6 178’ 
13’ 6 213° 
13’ 6" * 205’ 


In the East Nachar Forest felling operations were commenced by the Forest Department 
during the present season, 300 trees were felled and 1,800 logs from 10 to 14 feet were obtained. 
Several trees gave 10 logs each. A larger proportion of logs would have been obtained if the 
loss from breakages in falling had not been so heavy. Upon the whole, it seems thata 
length of 80 feet may be calculated as available for timber. From a series of measurements 
made (Appendix V) it appears that if the girth or diameter is 100 inches near the butt, it 
is 80 inches at 40’, and 60 inches at 80’. 


In determining approximately the cubic contents of the trees standing on a given area, 
the length available for marketable timber has been assumed at 80’, and the girth at ,#,ths of 
the butt girth. In Survey 8 all trees standing and stumps of fallen trees were measured on 
an area 500’ x 200’, or 2°30 acres and the result was as follows :— | 


First class trees standing, 82 or 35°65 per acre. 


Second 45 18 or 7°83 _,, 
Stumps of first class trees, 44 or 19:13 __,, 


Total ... 144 or 62°61 per acre. 








Thus there stood on one acre of this portion of the Nachar Forest, before felling was 
commenced, 54 first and ®second class trees. The aggregate content of these 144 trees 
was ascertained to have been 28,605 cubic feet, or 12,437 cubic feet per acre. This, as 
explained above, excludes that part of the tree which is beyond a length of 80 feet as well as all 
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branches. Under existing circumstances, the top and branches cannot be turned to account, 
but, on the contrary, are an encumbrance. ‘The average content of 126 first class trees standing 
and felled was 218 cubic feet, the largest being a felled tree with a diameter of 4’8" and a 
content of 684 cubic feet. The average content of the 18 second class trees was 66 cubic feet. 


The rate of growth of the trees in this Forest is very slow. The oldest tree, whose age 
was determined by counting the annual rings on the section of the stem near the ground, was 
466 years old and measured 18’ 10" in girth. Six trees between 9’ and 16’ 8" girth were 
examined and gave the following figures :-— 


Girth. _ Rings. 
10° 6" 227 
10° 6" 228 : 
9 3" 827 
13° 4") 847 
12°11" = 210 
16° 0" 307 





Total «= 72’ 8B" ,641 
Average .. 12° I’ 273; this gives an increase in girth of 0-"538 per annum. 
Four trees between 6 and 9 feet in girth were examined, and gave the following figures :— 


Girth. Rings. 
8’ 0" 191 
7 60" 220 
7 8 150 
8° 8" 227 


Total .. 30° 11" 788 
Average .. 7 9" 197 ; this gives an increase in girth of 0°°47 per annum 


The majority of the large trees in this part of the Forest appears to be between 150 and 
850 years of age. Assuming 250 years as the average, we obtain nearly 50 cubic feet 
per annum an acre as the average annual increase of timber up to date in this part of the 
Nachar Forest. : 


The time which the trees now standing on the ground required to attain a girth of 4° 6° 
and 6’ would appear to have been 112 and 149 years respectively, if the average is taken of 
the figures yielded by all the 31 trees measured, but it is probable, that the average rate of 
growth in this Forest has been more rapid than this. Taking the results of the trees measured 
on the 10th October, viz., from No. 24 to No. 30, the age of a 6’ tree is 118, andof a 4 6" 
tree 88 years. These trees were selected as.instances of average growth, whereas among the 
smaller trees measured on the 22nd August, there appears to. have been an undue proportion. 
of extremely slow growth, as they had grown up overshadowed by the larger trees. Such 
Instances are— 








: Girth. Age. 
7 60" 220 

2” 4" 67 

db 0" 15] 

5’ 4" 160 

5’ 38" 194 

VY’ 53" 61 

4’ 63" 101 

3’ 5" 118 

4" 43 

Total .. 85° 841,110 


Average girth 3’ 11" with an age of 123 years or an annual increase in girth 
of 0°:38. 
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, This exceedingly slow growth does not agree with the results obtained by measuring the 

larger sized trees, as shown above, nor does it agree with the results obtained on the 10th 
October. 

General Remarks.—The area of the Nachar Forests was estimated at 200 acres, and the 
contents at 4,000 first class trees, before the felling operations of 1864 commenced. Out of 
these, 300 trees have been felled. The logs should be moved outside of the Forest as speedily 
as possible, and the tops and branches, if they cannot be utilized, should be collected and. 
burnt. If this precaution is not taken, it may be difficult to protect the Forest against des-. 
truction by fire. With proper management, another instalment of from 1,500 to 2,000 trees 
may be felled in 1865, without serious injury to the Forest. Regarding the selection, the 
following remarks may be useful. It should be borne in mind that trees which have grown 
close together, are liable to be blown down by storms, and a belt of healthy trees should 
therefore be left standing for the present on all sides wherever practicable. Within this belt 
it will be sufficient to leave about 10 trees to the acre to shed seed, and to afford shelter 
to seedlings springing up. We observed that a considerable space within the eastern Nachar 
Forest had been completely cleared of trees, and that no seedlings had sprung up. 


' As the first season’s fellings were carried on at random over a large portion of the Forest, 
it will not be practicable to arrange for lines to be cleared following the slope of the hill with 
belts of Forest left untouched between, which will generally be found an expedient plan of work- 
ing the more compact Deodar Forests in Kunawur. | 


Ultimately, the trees left for shelter round and in the Forest must be felled and removed 
to give space to the young Forest. Experience and careful observation of the young trees 
must show when this can be done with the least injury. While young it is hoped that the 
seedlings will be sufficiently pliable, not to suffer materially by the felling of the trees and 
the rolling of the timber. It may be useful to fell the third and last instalment of the trees 
now standing on the ground, while the snow is lying and affords some protection to the young 
trees, provided the cold is not too severe. 


It is supposed that the trees to be felled next season may be between 1,500 and 2,000, 
which, if all logs reach the Depdt in the plains, would give an out-turn of these two seasons 
of about 300,000 cubic feet or 6,000 tons of timber. It is not, however, believed that, under 
existing circumstances, more than one-half of the timber actually launched will reach the 
Depot in the plains. To ensure the arrangements here proposed being carried out in an in- 
telligent and efficient manner, it appears absolutely necessary that no tree should be felled in this 
Forest which has not been marked by the Forest officers in charge, and arrangements should 
be made to cut up the trees into logs, to move them outside the Forest, and to utilize or 
destroy by fire all tops and branches during the same season in which the trees were felled. 


Former working of the Forest.—It is stated that 1,188 trees were felled in this Forest 
between 1859 and 1863 by Mr. Aratoon, Soda Singh, Wazir Goshain, and Surda. A large 
quantity of timber, besides that felled by the Forest Department, is lying in the Forest, be- 
longing, it is said, to Mr. Aratoon and Surda. The last party has been working this year, 
and the greater part of his timber has been removed, but several hundred logs of Mr. Aratoon 
were lying at the top of his slide. They had been felled in 1861, and in most of them, the 
sapwood was completely decayed. The logs have been rolled down to the river by three tracks: 
or slides. T'wo of these have been used by Mr. Aratoon, and one by Surda. These are mere 
tracks smoothed to a certain extent hy the passage of timber. No outlay appears to have 
been incurred in permanently improving them. Though the ground is favourable, a proportion. 
of the logs have been injured or destroyed before reaching the rivers. 


A new slide was last season made by Government. The outlay congisted in— 


1st.—Compensation to villagers as the slide passes through cultivation. 
- 2nd.—Clearing brushwood. 
3rd.—Smoothing the ground and removing stones. 


Protection of the Forest against injury by cultivation.—In several places round the Forest, 
Deodar has been cut and burnt by the villagers for cultivation. By the terms of the lease 
this practice is restricted to inferior Forests. It appears to be essential that the compact 
portion of the Nachar and other superior forests, should, as soon as possible, be demarcated by 
boundary marks. 


The terms of the lease do not prohibit the felling of trees for agricultural and domestic 
purposes by the inhabitants of the country ; but as the forests are placed under the control 
of the British Government, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that, within the demarcated 
portion of the Nachar Forest, the cultivators will abstain from felling any trees which have not 
been pointed out to them by the Forest Officers. 
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FORESTS BETWEEN THE Wanatu BripGB AND THE MELGaD. 


Nos. 9—11. Locality—Near the Wangtu Bridge two streams join the Sutlej from the 
south, the Lower and Upper Panwigad. About two anda half miles above the bridge is a 
third stream, the Melgad. On both sides of the lower Panwigad near the Sutlej there is a certain 
quantity of Deodar, and some has been cut on the east side for the Wangtu Bridge. On the 
west side of the Upper Panwigad, above the village of Panwi, is a group of good sized 
Deodars, and above this group are a considerable number of scattered trees. The road to the 
Shatool Pass runs along on this side. Above the village the road passes through cultivated 
land, and then enters a forest composed of P. ercelsa and A. Smithiana, with a very 
few Deodars on the out-skirts. Higher up, no Deddar is said to be found on this side, 
The space between the Upper Panwigad and Melgad is occupied by the end of a high 
ridge. The western flank of this ridge is exceedingly steep and rocky, the northern face 
slopes towards the Sutlej at an average angle of 40°, and presents frequent rocky 
precipices. Its foot along the Sutlej is a continuous mural precipice, for upwards of a 
mile and a half, in some places several hundred feet high. The eastern flank towards the 
Melgad has, upon the whole, a gentler slope. Deodar is scattered in considerable quantities 
over the western flank, but the trees cannot be brought to the river in the shape of logs. On 
- the north face, the forests must, six years’ ago, have been very extensive, and rich in large trees ; 
at present the lower parts contain nothing but stumps, and a few trees of the smaller classes. 
Some valuable forest is said to remain over a range of cliffs at an elevation of more than 
2,000 feet above the river. On the east side also from which logs can be slid to the Sutlej, a good 
forest remains above a precipice of rocks. This is called the Ramni Forest. Further inland, 
above the Melgad, some apparently good forest tracts exist, but under the present system of 
working they are not available. The eastern part of these is called Kusthal, the western is 
known by the name of Dippi. Surveys 9, 10, and 11 were made in the Dippi Forest imme- 
diately below the range of cliffs mentioned before. . 

Soil.—The rock is granite with a scanty covering of soil on the parts examined by us. 

Other trees.—Q. incana and Cedrela serrata below the Deodar Forest. The trees principally 
mixed with Deodar were P. excelsa and A. Smithiana, with Elm and Maple in moist localities. 

Size of trees and rate of growth.—Above the village of Panwi a Deodar was measured 
22 ft. in girth and 148 ft. high. In that part of the Dippi and Kusthal Forest examined by us, 
the average size of the trees was not very large. The rate of growth was Ist class 117, 2nd class 
88 years. It must, however, be mentioned, that when examining the Ropur Depét in Novem- 
ber, I found that the logs said to have come from the Dippi, Kusthal, and neighbouring 
Forests, showed a much better rate of growth. The average results of 8 logs of average 
quality@of which I counted the rings at the butt end were :— 

Age of Ist class trees... ... 90 years. 
Age of 2nd class trees... .. 66 ,, 

General Remarks.— Area. It is impossible, with the data before us, to venture upon an 
estimate of the area and contents of the Dippi and Kusthal Forest. Surveys 9 to 11 indicate 
a poor forest, and we did not visit the richer portion. The stumps were at the rate of 11 on 
the acre, so that before felling commenced, these low parts of the forest must have averaged 
upwards of 13 first class trees on one acre. 


h 
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Reproduction.—In some parte of the Kusthal Forest, we observed a large proportion of 
seedlings, but wherever the whole of the large trees had been cut down, the ground was 
covered with dense low brushwood of Adelia, Berberis, Rubus, and other shrubs, between which 
no young trees could spring up. 

W orking.—We ascended a slide made by Mr. Aratoon. : It had the appearance of having 
been smoothed by the passage of a large amount of timber, but was full of rocks and pieces of 
shattered logs. Near the river it passes over a perpendicular precipice 100 feet high, and to 
prevent destruction of the logs, they are only slid down when the river is in full flood 
Another slide by Prem Sing was similar to the above, but its passage into the river more 
favourable, being through an opening in the rocks over sloping ground. At the foot of this 
slide several thousand logs and pieces of logs were counted from the road on the opposite 
bank of the Sutlej. There is one main slide for the timber from the Kusthal Forest, and 
there are two from the eastern portion called the Ramni Forest. At the Ramni slide about 
1,000 logs, and splintered fragments were counted. We learned, that nearly 5,000 trees had 
been felled in these forests between 1859 and 1863, viz -— 





Panwi ate it ... 250 Trees 
Dippi bag Sid .. 1,231 ,, 
Kusthal __... see ... 1,036 ,, 
Ramni se 2 ... 2,400 ,, 
Karang sae aba bas 31 ,, 
Total ... 4,948 _—,, 
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It appears desirable that the Dippi and Kusthal Forests should have complete rest for 
some time, excepting the portions not yet worked. Where the forest has been worked, it is 
full of the tops and branches of felled trees, and many entire trees are lying on the ground. It. 
does not appear that the Forest is regularly visited by jungle fires. No demarcation of 
reserved tracts is called for at present. 


ForRESTS BETWEEN THE MELGAD AND PUNANG-GAD. 


Nos. 12—14. Locality.—The face of the ridge between the Melgad and Punang-gad 
rises abruptly from the river in a precipice between 100 and 300 feet high. At an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet, the slope is easier. Here is the village of Janee and above ita belt of 
-Deodar Forest, nearly a mile long, and about a fourth of a mile broad, known as the Janee 
Forest. The slope is steeper in the Forest than below, near the village. On the west flank of 
the ridge towards the Melgad, above Melang village, a large extent of apparently good Deodar 
Forest was seen. This on account of its distance from the Sutlej is not available at present. 
On the east flank facing the Pununggad, there is also a considerable tract of Deodar. 


Soit.—Granite rock is seen protruding in the Janee Forest. Between the rocks the soil is 
apparently rich and deep. 


Other trees.—Below the Janee Forest the hill side is covered with Quercus Ilex. The 
associates of Deodar are P. excelsa and A. Smithiana. The latter is seen abundant near the 
top of the hill. 


Rate of growth and size of trees.—The following trees were measured :-— 
(1) Height 115’, girth 9’5", spread of branches 45’, both in the direction of the 
slope and across it. 


(2) ,, 47’, ,, 22’, top broken. To the south-west of this tree is a large 
piece of ground covered with young trees. 


(3), 130’, », 11'6', spread of branches 63’ across the slope, and 75’ with 
the slope. 


The rings counted on other trees, as detailed in the Register, indicate a better rate of growth 
than in the Nachar Forest ; the age of a first class tree being only 74, and that of a second class 
tree 56 years. 


General Remarks.—Regarding the area and contents of the Deodar localities in the side 
valleys of the Melgad and Punanggad, no estimate can be formed. The Janee may be estimat- 
ed to cover 160 acres; the surveys give only a rate of five first class trees per acre, or a total of 
800 trees. It is supposed that this estimate is considerably below the mark. The natural 
reproduction of the Forest appears to be good. Numerous seedlings of this year’s growth 
were observed in places with much shade, but it is doubtful whether these will ever grow to 
any size. The proportion of seedlings, was generally good. In one part of the Forest almost 
every stem was scorched at the base. In the western part of this Forest about 350 trees are 
stated to have been cut by Mr. Arratoon, and the logs slid down. The upper part of t®® slide 
is well chosen, with a slope of 38°. Near the river it passes over a perpendicular precipice 
about 200 feet high; and the destruction of timber must have been very great. No rocks 
have been blasted, but only brushwood cut. The remainder has never been touched on account 
of the slight slope above, the rocks below, and the cultivation intervening. These obstacles 
might be overcome. It is desirable to demarcate the Janee Forest on account of its vicinity to 
the village. The eastern part has evidéntly sprung up on deserted fields of which the terrace 
walls remain. Survey No. 13 was made in this portion. 
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FORESTS BETWEEN THE PUNANG AND SDEELING STREAMS. 


Nos. 1519. Localty.—It appears expedient first to indicate the general position of all 
Forests, the survey of which is described in Nos. 15 to 25. From the road on the right bank 
of the Sutlej between Urni and Chergaon, a prominent object is the Badiarang Peak which rises 
midway between Punang and Kilba villages, atadistance of about 5 miles in a direct line from 
the river. From this Peak two principal spurs run to the river. The most eastern spur, which 
reaches the Sutlej opposite the Runang-gad is marked by a high precipice forming its north 
-west flank over a distance of more than three miles. The other spur is less marked, it reaches 
the Sutlej near the mouth of the Runang-gad, and the village and cultivation of Punang is situat- 
ed on its north slope. The space between these two spurs is sub-divided by a number of minor 
spurs on the face and flanks of which the Deodar localities are situated as follows :— 

(1). The Kulunga Forest facing the Punang-gad.—Not visited. Timber could be made 
available at present from this Forest only by converting it into portable scantling. 


(2). The Punang Forest above the village of Punang—(Not visited). 

(3). The Wachamchi and Phinla Forest on both flanks of a spur which meets the 
Sutlej at the mouth of the Sdeeling stream. On the west side this Forest has 
been much worked, but on the east flank, high up, some of the finest Deodar 
localities in Kunawur still remain, known as the Phinla or Sdeeling Forest. 

(4). The Jumpan Forest below the Dogri of Kilba, on a spur which separates the 
Sdeeling and Halabgar streams. 

(5). The Wasankan Forest on both sides of the Halabgar stream.—In these two 
Forests, 4 and 5, the size of the trees is said to approach nearer to that in the 
Nachar Forest than anywhere near the Sutle). 

(6). The Chokro and Jumki Forests——The Jumki Forest occupies the face, and the 
Chokro the west side of the spur which divides the Kilba Valley from the 
Halabgar stream. 

(7). The Kiuden Forest.—This joins the Chokro Forest on the spur just mention- 

- ed, and extends to the east, nearly over the entire width of the Kilba Valley, of 
which it occupies the upper portion. This is an extensive and very rich Forest, 
entirely unworked. 

(8). The Kilba Forest, between the eastern main spur mentioned before, and the first 
secondary spur from it to the west. 


The Punung and the western portion of the Phinla Forest have been worked, and are 
at the head of a large timber slide, which we ascended from our camp on the Sutlej River. 
The slide is more than a mile long, and rises at an angle of about 35°. In this part of the 
Forest, surveys 15 and 16 were taken. Further east the jungle has the name of Phinla 
Forest (surveys 17,18 and 19). It extends to the limit of Deodars at an elevation of pro- 
bably 10,000 feet. No. 18 is a rich forest, which has sprung up on old fields. These, to judge 
by the size of the trees, must have been deserted about 200 years ago. Higher up (survey 
19) the forest is a mixture of P. Webbiana, Birch, and a little Deodar. 

Aspect, Slope, and Soil,—The rock is granite with a good covering of soil. The aspect of 
these Forests is north and north-east, and the slope is from 30°. to 35° In the upper portion of 
the Phinla Forest the slope is broken by the old terraces made for cultivation. 

Other trees—Besides P. excelsa and A. Smithiana there are in moist localities Rhus, 
Alnus, Poplar and Maple, below, and P. Websiana with Birch, in the higher parts of the Forest. 

Rate of growth and size of trees.—The following trees were measured :— 

(1). Girth 14'6" height 117’ 
Qye. 4 gs —C,sd" 

The largest trees are found on the deserted fields in the upper part of the Phinla Forest. 
The trees stand very close, and the stems are clear of branches to a considerable height. 

General Remarks.—No estimate of the area and contents of the Punang and Wachamche 
Forests can be attempted. The Phinla Forests may cover upwards of 300 acres, which, at 
the rate of 10 first class trees per acre, would give a total of 3,000 first class trees. Our guide 
stated that logs could be rolled from the Punang Forest into the main river. The growth of young 
trees throughout these Forests is good ; large numbers exist wherever trees have been removed, 
and a judicious arrangement of felling operations would ensure a satisfactory reproduction of 
the Forest. At the head of the slide in survey No. 15, 32 trees killed by fire were counted. 
Some of these had been burnt intentionally in forming clearings for cultivation, but the 
greater portion had apparently been killed by jungle-fires. 

Slide from the Punang Forest.—Little has been done to improve this slide beyond rolling 
logs down it to the river. Several huge rocks and a large mass of smaller boulders are in 
the line which the logs have taken, and consequently a considerable number have been 
broken into two, or entirely smashed. We counted 256 half logs and pieces along the upper 
portion of the slide. A large quantity of shattered fragments was also lying at the foot of 
the slide near the river. In many instances the logs had split length-ways into two halves. 
A moderate expenditure in blasting rocks would have made this an excellent road for timber, 
and probably have saved a large proportion of the timber felled in this Forest ; unfortunately 
it is too late now, as the greater part of the Deodar at the head of the slide has been cut down. 
In the Punang Forest 888 trees are said to have been felled from 1859 to 1863. To judge 
by the number of stumps, this part of the forest contained before working commenced 10 
trees per acre. 
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FORESTS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE HaLasaarR STREAM. 


Nos. 20 and 21. Locality.—The road from the pastures at the head of the Sdeeling 
River to Kilba village, first crosses several of the feeders of this stream near the limits of 
arborescent vegetation. It then descends on a gentle slope over fields and open pastures, 
belonging to the Dogri of Kilba, towards the Halabgar stream. On the spur between this 
stream and the Sdeeling is the Jumpan Forest. It commences immediately below the fields, 
and extends to within a short distance of the Sutlej. This is one of the richest forests re- 
maining on the Sutlej, stated to have been protected by the rocky state of the ground, 
rendering the removal of timber difficult. We visited only the upper end of the forest, 
and found the size and growth of the trees magniticent. The forest east of the Halab 
stream is broken up into a number of distinct forest tracts, situated between the 
Halabgar stream and a sharp ridge of quartz rock, which divides the stream from 
the amphitheatre, in which the Forests and fields of Kilba are situated. Along the 
west flank of this ridge the lower portion is known as the Chokro Forest. The upper por- 
tion near the stream is more compact, and inthis survey No, 20 was taken. It is called 
Wasankan Forest. Below the Chokro Forest on the triangular head of the spur is a small 
tract called Jumki. From this locality Mr. Aratoon is said to have removed 15 trees. 

Soil, Sc.—Granite rock with good soil in the Wasankan, with a slope of 30°, and a north 
north-west aspect, and poor quartz rock in the Chokro Forest. 

—- Rate of growth, size of trees, and reproduction.—According to the data collected, the rate of 
growth in the Wasankan Forest is slow, the age of a first class tree 6 feet in girth, varying 
from 152 to 181 years. The first class trees seen in the Wasankan Forest were mostly of 
good size; one was measured 9 feet 4 inchesin girth, and 135 feet high the proportion of 
_ young trees was satisfactory, wherever there was sufficient light to enable them to spring up. 

General Remarks.—The lower part of the Chokro Forest has been much worked lately; 
it should now be left alone. The trees which remain are too much scattered to admit of further 
telling without destroying the forest; but the Jumpan and Wasankan Forest might be worked 
at once; some expense would be necessary for making timber slides to the river. ‘The slides 
by which the timber has been removed from the Chokro Forest are apparently nothing but 
the slope of the hill, somewhat smoothed by the gliding down of the logs. Two hundred 
trees are said to have Leen cut in this part by Mr. Aratoon, and 200 logs sent down. The 
slides, where we saw them were the bare rock, a little smoothed by the passage of the logs, 
and without trace of any labour bestowed upon them. To judge from general appearances, the 
contents of the forests on both banks of the Halabgar stream, v7z., Jumpan, Wasankan, and 
Chokro, may be assumed to be about equul to those of the Phinla Forests. 


KIupEN Forest. 


Nos. 22—25. Locality—The Kiuden Forest is situated above the village of Kilba 
on a large extent of deserted fields, of which the terrace walls are still standing. 
It joins the eastern portion of the Chokro Forest, and its area may be estimated at 300 acres; 


it is one of the best and most compact forests that we have examined, and second only to 
Nachar. 
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Soil, slope, aspect, &c.—The rock is quartzose, but the soil is rich from being terraced, and 
from having been enriched by the accumulation of vegetable matter for centuries. The slope 
has a northern aspect, and is from 23° to 35° where there are no terraces. 


Other trees.—Quercus Ilex, and Pinus Gerardiana are common between the village and 
the forest. 
Rate of growth, size, and reproduction.—The trees in this forest are of large size, the stems 
are clear of branches, and do not lose in girth-much. The following trees wera measured :— 
(1) Girth 938'3", age 84 years 
(2) 33 5’4", 33 149 99 
(3) » 130", height 145 feet 
These, trees, however, were not fair specimens of the rate of growth. The first was 
measured on poor rocky soil below the forest; the second was the stump of a tree that 
had grown oppressed by the other trees, 60 feet of the stem of first class trees may, in this 
Forest, be considered available for timber, and the mean girth for this length is about ,9, 
of the butt girth. 


The quantity of timber standing on an acre is large ; on one-third of an acre along one 
of the old terraces 19 trees of the first class, and 11 of the second were measured with an 
aggregate cubic contents of 2,933 feet, which gives 8,971 cubic feet per acre. The 
average contents of a first class tree was 142, and of a second and third class tree 22 cubic 
feet. In another locality the trees of different classes were counted on an area of 350’ x 200’, 
with the following result :— 


First class trees 57, cubic content, 8,094 cubic feet. 
Second ,, 83, 53 726 3 


Total ... 8,820 », on 1°60 acre, or 5,512 
cubic feet per acre. —_— 


The average age of the first class trees from 6 to 10 feet in girth may be assumed at 
about 180 years. This would give an average annual timber production per acre up to date, 
of 50 cubic feet in the first, and 31 in the second locality, not taking into account tops and 
branches, and the trees which have died as the forest grew up. 


Assuming the average number of first class trees per acre to be 20, this would give for 
. the Kiuden Forest about 6,000 first class trees. This is, we believe, a moderate estimate. The 
growth of young trees is good ; wherever light was given by the death or fall of large trees, 
seedlings had sprung up in abundance. There was in the Forest a clearance of about 150 
feet broad, and several hundred feet long, down the slope. This was covered with young 
trees. The attempt might here be made with success to clear alternate strips, from 100 to 200 
feet wide, of all first class trees that will yield marketable timber, leaving the forest on both 
sides intact, and likewise a belt of forest above, at the top. 


General Remarks.—The forest has been protected by the fields of Kilba intervening 
between it and the river, the owners of which would have to be compensated in case slides 
were made, There seems to be no physical obstacle against the removal of the timber. 


KiLBa Forest. 


No. 26. Locality.—A high and precipitous wall of quartzose rock bounds the valley, in 
which the fields and - village of Kilba are situated, to the east. After ascending this ridge 
we found that towards the east side it slopes more gradually, the strata of the rock 
having a northerly strike anda dip to the east. The valley between this ridge and the 
main spur mentioned above, is drained by a small stream which joins the Sutlej below the mouth 
of the Runang-gad. Before working commenced, a good Deodar Forest appears to have 
covered the slopes of this valley. But now, excepting the upper part, it may almost be called 
a Forest of stumps. We proceeded downwards along the crest of the ridge, and then descend- 
= to her bed of the little stream mentioned above, which is used as a slide with several 

ranch slides. 


Soil, slope, and aspect.—In the upper part of the Forest there is little soil on the quartz 
rock, and the growth of the trees is poor; the greater portion of the third class trees 
counted, were stunted trees, found along the crest of the ridge. Lower down the soil appears 
to be favourable. The slope is about 35°, and the aspect of the portion surveyed is N. N. E. 


Other trees.—Above A Smithiana is almost the only tree mixed with Deodar; lower 
down Quercus Ilex is abundant. One tree measured 6'10" in girth, with a clear stem 20’ long. 

Rate of growth, size, and reproduction.—The following trees were measured.— 

The detail of the trees examined is given in Appendix ITI, No. 9, the result is 188 years for 
the age of a tree 6’ in girth, and 100 for a tree in girth 4 feet 6 inches. This is slow growth. 


The young trees of the fourth class were not counted, but their number was very large. 
General Remarks.—1,202 trees are stated to have been felled in this forest in 1859 and 
1863. That portion which was surveyed, has principally been worked by Mr. Aratoon. The 
work has not apparently been conducted in a careful manner. In the upper part of the Forest 
large numbers of trees were felled, but hardly any removed. Out of 115 trees felled, of which 
the stumps were counted, 32 had been left lying on the ground untouched. These had been 


1 
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lying on the ground for several years; some had been injured by fires, and all are likely to 
suffer from decay of the sapwood before they are removed. If it is at all intended to husband 
the timber resources of these Forests, some steps will have to be taken to compel the owners 
of timber remaining within them, to remove it without further delay. 


Stides.—We crossed several slides, and examined particularly that slide which follows the 
bed of the torrent above described. As the water of this stream ia required by the inhabitants 
of Kilba for the irrigation of their fields, a channel across the slide had been made, and 
bridged over with rough stones, so as to enable the logs to pass over it without injury to 
irrigation. The bed of the torrent was full of large boulders of rock and debris of logs, 
showing that a proportion of the timber had been injured or destroyed in their passage down- 
wards. It was stated by our guides that 1,000 trees had been felled in this forest. To judge 
by the number of stumps counted, the portion surveyed must have contained upwards of 
seven first class trees per acre. Now it only contains one per acre on an average; and should 
the masg of dry trees and branches with which the ground is now covered catch fire, trees still 
standing would be entirely destroyed, the ground would be covered with ghrubs, and the 
reproduction of the Forest would seriously be endangered. If practicable, a short time should 
be fixed for the removal of the timber from this Forest, and if this is not done by the date fixed, 
it would have to be removed by the Forest Department. The tops and branches of the trees 
which cannot be utilized, should then be collected in heaps and destroyed by fire, so as to give 
the young trees a fair chance to spring up. Otherwise the forest should be left alone, and its 
contents cannot be reckoned as part of the resources immediately available. 


Kunal AND SApni Forests. 


No. 27. Locality.—Between the spur, which, as described before, bounds the Kilba 
Forest to the east, and another spur which runs from it to the junction of the Buspa and 
Sutlej Rivers, the village and Forest of Kunaiis situated. Tbe most compact portion 
of this Forest is on the east slope of the ridge above the road from Kilba to Kunai, 
The portion below the road has been extensively worked by Mr. Aratoon. On the west side 
of the spur which runs towards the junction of the Buspa and Sutlej, and divides Kunai from 
Sapni, is the Kumkumee, and on the east is the Sapnior Rapung Forest. At the top, near the 
upper road from Sapni to Kunai, these two Forest tracts join. There is a lower road through 
these Forests. | 


Lower part of the Forest destroyed.—A part of Kumkumee Forest and the entire Sapni 
Forest below this road have been destroyed by fire. It was stated by my guides, and 
confirmed by Mr. Aratoon’s Agent, that a few years ago, after the trees in these Forests had 
been felled, a portion only was removed, and the greater part of the trees was left lying on the 

ound. In two successive seasons fire entered the Forest, destroyed all timber felled, and® 

killed the standing trees. In the Sapni Forest, I counted on a length of 1,600 feet along the 
lower road, 410 stumps of large trees, all charred or half-burnt, and 71 first class trees standing 
but killed, besides the remains of a large number of trees of the smaller class all killed by the 
fire. No young trees had sprung up; the ground was naked and barren, and will probably 
remain so or produce low serub only. Calculating the number of stumps and killed first class 
trees per acre, we obtain 32°74 first class trees per acre on the ground surveyed before the 
Forest was destroyed. This lower part of the Sapni Forest must have been one of the finest 
Forests on the Sutlej before it was burnt. The area of the forest thus destroyed measured 
probably more than 100 acres, It is reported that 250 trees were felled in the Kunai, and 
447 trees in the Sapni Forest between 1859 and 1863. The latter statement regarding the 
Sapni Forest must be considerably below the number actually felled, as the stumps counted on 
a small portion alone amounted to 410. 


Forests still remaining.—The compact portion of the Kunai Forest, and what remains of 
the two others, may be estimated to cover about 200 acres. In the Kumkumee Forest along 
the upper road, I estimated the first class Deodar trees at 10 per acre with about two additional 
of A. Smithiana, and afew P. excelsa. The Sapni Forests are much richer; there appeared 
to be upwards of 15 first class trees on the acre. The soil in these two forests is very rich, 
the rock being a gneissoid granite. Assuming 10 trees per acre, the number of first class 
trees remaining in these three Forests may be estimated at 2,000. 

Size of trees and rate of growth.—The following trees were measured :— 

Kumkume Forest (1) tree, girth 10°0° height 150° 


” (2) ” ” 18°0" 3 150’ 
+ (3) stump ,, 9’9" + —, rings 170 
Sapni Forest (4) 4 4 240  ,, — 3 
” (5) ” 99 120" 9 ~~) 29 176 


9 (6) 39 be) 7'6" 9) ae ” 120 
| These indicate an age of 90 years for 6’ and 65 years for 4’ 6” in girth. 

Near the Kunai Forest, round a tempie, six gigantic trees stand on an area of 100’ by 100° 
or about one-fourth of an acre. Four of these were measured, and had the following girths at 
6’ from the ground :— 

25/4", 24/9", 23'2”", 17'4”. 

The age of the largest of these trees cannot be less than 600 years. 

Future management.—It appears desirable to demarcate the remaining portions of the 
three Forests here described, and thus to secure their effectual preservation. 
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ForzEstS BETWEEN THE SAPNI AND Buru STREAM. 





Nos. 28—81. Locality—Between Sapni and Buru garang, up which leads the road to 
the Buru or Borenda Pass, are two streams, the Rapang-gad and another stream which passes 
the village of Batoring on its way to the Buspa. The Churi Forest is on the spur which 
divides these two streams, above the road from Sapni to Shoang; the Buru Forest is on both 
sides of the Batoring stream, but principally on the side towards Buru, the lower portion on 
the right bank-of the stream is called Batoring Forest. Besides these, some patches of Deodar 
producing forest were observed south-west of the village of Buru, which were not visited. 


Soil, Slope, and Aspect.—In the-Churi Forest the aspect is north, the slope 35° and the 
soil fair. Ina portion of the Buru Forest (No. 30), the Deodar grows on deserted fields, and 
here the forest 1s best, the slope is 85° and the aspect north and north-east. 


Rate of growth, size of trees, and reproduction.—In the Batoring Forest near the road, 
the average size of the first class trees is girth 10’ to 12’, height 150’. In the Buru Forest one 
tree was measured, girth 6’ 4", rings 104. The other trees of the first class averaged about 
the same size. It is supposed that the trees in the Churi Forest would yield, on the average, 
8 logs of 12 feet each, and that the trees in the Buru Forest will, if any thing, yield a greater 
length of marketable log. Assuming the area to be 120 acres, containing 5 first class trees on an 
acre, these two forests contain 600 first class trees. 485 trees are reported to have been 
felled in the Buru Forests between 1860 and 1862. The only person who has felled timber 
in the Buspa valley above the village of Buru, is Mr. Aratoon. 


FORESTS BETWEEN THE Buru StREAM AND SHOANG. 


Nos. 82—35. Locality.—Between the Buru garang and Shoang village is a broad rocky 
shoulder, about 14 mile wide. The road from Buru to Shoang village leads along the hill-side, 
which has a north-east aspect and a slope of 35°. In many places there is but little soil on 
the rock, which is distinctly stratified ; and parts of the hill are perfectly bare of trees. 
These barren slopes separate the four belts of forest in which the survey was made. The line 
was taken along the road. 


Rate of growth, §c.—The following trees were measured. From the trees examined in 
this forest and entered in No. 13 of the Register in Appendix III, it would appear that the 
average age of first and second class trees in this forest tract is about 91 years fora girth of 
6’, and 66 years for a girth of 4 6’. 


These forests have been worked extensively by Mr. Aratoon. 1,021 trees are reported to 
have been felled between 1859 and 1863. Five slides were observed, v2z, tracks where a suit- 
ably situated slope of the hill had been smoothed by sending timber down to the river. The 
total number of first class trees counted on 20.65 acres in these forests was 121, the total 
number of stumps 109, this gives an average of 11 first class trees per acre before the working 
was commenced, of which about one-half have been removed. The total area may be about 
800 acres, still containing upwards of 1,500 first class trees. 


Future management.—These forests should have rest; for some time no trees should be 


felled. Demarcation does not seem to be called for, as there appears to be no ground to appre. 
hend injury from cultivation at present. 
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ForRESTS BETWEEN SHOANG AND SANGLA. 


No. 86. Locality.—Between Shoang village and Sangla on the left side of the Buspa, 
Deodar is scattered on the lower slopes of the hills. According to Gerard, the elevation of 
- Sangla is 8,568 feet. The tree hardly exceeds an elevation of 9,500 feet in the Buspa 
valley. Chasoo is 9,174 feet, and a few hundred feet above the village Deodar ceases, and 
Pinus excelsa, Birch, and Picea Webbiana take its place, and carry arborescent vegetation 
about 2,000 feet higher up. Four distinct Deodar tracts may be considered :— 


(1).—A considerable number of Deodar trees is on the west slope of a rocky pre- 
cipice which skirts the Sapoorts Garang, the stream between Shoang and 
Chasoo. This precipice has a broad step about 300 yards wide, drained 
by a small ravine which joins the Buspa River below a Dogri of Chagoo 
village. This ravine has been used as a slide by Mr. Aratoon. It has a 
gentle slope, and is altogether a favourable locality; but the slide has 
not been improved by blasting or otherwise. Some Deodar is also on a 
ledge of the rock which projects to the north, 


(2).—The left bank of the Buspa River is high and steep, from the mouth of the 
Sapoorts Garang to the gorge where the river leaves the flat of Sangla; 
between these two points the river runs over a succession of falls and 
rapids. This high and steep bank is covered with Deodar and a few 
trees of 4 Smithiana; and a number of trees have been felled here by 
Mr. Aratoon. 


(3).—On the left bank of the Buspa river, above the gorge described. Here the 
hills approach the river, and were formerly covered with a fair Deodar 
Forest ; a small number of trees only is left at present, the greater 
portion of the larger trees having been cut down. This forest is called 
the Chidu Forest. 


(4).—Opposite Sangla is a small Forest of Deodar, on the north face of a hill 
This is called the Limsantang Forest, and has not been worked. It is 
said that the villagers would not allow trees to be felled. 


—- Rate of growth and size of trees.—The figures given in Nos. 14, 15, 16 of the separate 
Register in Appendix III give an average age of 72 years at 6’ girth, and of 53 years at 4’ 6° 
girth. One tree growing between the precipice and the Sapoorts Garang measured girth: 16’ 6" 
height 145’. 


Future management.—The only forest of the four here described, that appears to 
call for demarcation, is that opposite Sangla. It is considered sacred, and the trees are cut 
only for temples and other sacred buildings, The question may, therefore, be raised whether this 
forest can, with propriety, be demarcated. No survey was made of these different Forest 
tracts; but the aggregate area does not probably exceed 200 acres, and the Forests are not 
likely to contain at present more than 1,000 first class trees. It 1s reported that 551 trees 
were felled by Mr. Aratoon between 1859 and 1862, in the Chasoo Forest. 


SERINCHE FORESTs. 


Nos. 87—389. Locality.—The highest forests of importance on the right side of the 
Buspa River are opposite the village of Bursam, and below the Dogri of Serinche, between 
the river and the steep cliffs, which bound the valley on this side. The width of the Forest 
nowhere exceeds half a mile, and is commonly much less. 


Soil, Slope, and Aspect.—The ground along the river is covered with blocks of granite, 
and there is apparently little soil between them. The slope is steep near the river and gentle 
higher up. 

Rate of growth and size.—The following trees were measured :-— 


No. (1) girth 7’ 7" rings 68 No. (8) girth 10’ 6" rings 89 
33 (2) 33 7 9" a3 65 a3 (9) 33 12’ 4" 3) 147 
» (3) » 8 5 ,, 65 » (10) , 75" ,, 200 
33 (4) 33 7 6" 33 67 33 (11) 33 7 2" 33 144 
9 42). 6' 10" s—*7»7 66 » (12) ,, 5 9", 97 
33 (6) 3 6 10° 3) 93 33 (13) 33 8’ 8" 33 217 
» () » IW 9 4, 142 » (14), 125'38" 4, 89 


The trees numbered 1 to 9 and 1%, had grown on a gentle slope of about 10°. Nos. 10 to 
14 stood on a steep slope of 30° with a south aspect. The rock in all instances was granite. 
These figures confirm the result of observations in other parts of Kunawur, tending to show 
that, on a gentle slope, the rate of growth is commonly better than on a slope of a steep 
gradient. These figures indicate for the trees on an easy slope an average age of 44 years 
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_ for 4 6" girth, and of 62 for 6' 0" girth. For the other trees the corresponding ages 
are 98 and 132. The rate at which the stem diminishes in girth towards the top appears from 
the following figures :— | 

7 Girth at 2 11'98" Rings 142 

» at 52° 5/0" » 100 

» at 8 106 ,, 89 

» af 58 42" 

» af 64 80" 4 47 
The trees in this Forest are not generally very large. The first class trees left standing 
are mostly under 10’ in girth and under 80’ in height, the largest tree measured had a girth of 
17’ 10", and was 105’ high. The size of the stumps shows that formerly the Forest produced | 
larger timbers. It is stated that the greater number of trees only produced 2 logs eac 


General Remarks.—The number of young trees in suitable localities is favourable. 347 
trees are reported to have been felled in this Forest. 114 stumps were counted, and of these 20: 
trees had not been removed. Not more than a few hundred first class trees are left standing on 
the ground. 

RaxkcHamM Forest. 

No. 40. Locality.—This Forest is on the right bank of the Buspa, on an island formed 
by this river and the Runalgad, a considerable torrent which is fed by one of the glaciers of 
the Raldang Range. This stream, before its junction with the Buspa, divides into a number 
of branches, the principal one of which runs for about a mile parallel to the Buspa River 
through a flat above the village of Bursari. The Forest consists of two patches; the survey 
was taken in the upper one. 

Soil, §c.—The ground is covered with granite boulders. The soil is very sandy. 

Rate of growth and size.—The following trees were measured :— | 

(1.) Girth 90" Height 100’ 

(2.) ,, 85" rings 130 

(3.) 4, 77" a 136 

(4.) 4, 78" a 196 
_ The trees are of good height and well proportioned. The two patches mentioned may 
contain upwards of 100 first class trees. The rate of growth is slow, though the ground is 
level. It is believed, that the soil is poor and water-logged. | 


Observations on the limit of Deodars in the Buspa valley.—Between the flat above Sangla 
and the village of Rakcham, there are two distinct steps in the valley; in each the ascent is 
over a mass of granite boulders. These granite boulders fill up the valley from one side to the 
other, and may possibly be the remains of large terminal moraines of a glacier, which at some 
remote period filled the upper part of the Buspa valley. Scattered De trees are found at 
the foot of the first or upper old Moraine on the right or north bank of the river. According 
to Gerard, the elevation of Sangla is 8,568’, and of Rakcham 10,456’ Hence the upper limit of 
Deodar in this part of the Buspa valley, may be assumed to be about 10,000’. 


Yak Bursari Forests. 


No. 41, Locality—On the left bank of the Buspa River, between the Rupti-gad opposite 
Sangla and the first step or old Moraine above the village of Bursari, the lower slopes of the 
hills and the steep banks of the river are more or less covered with Deodar. The tract between 
the Rupti and Hurba-gad is known under the name of Hurba Forest; the remainder is called 
below Ek-Bursari Forest, and above Burra Bursari. The survey was conducted from the 
bridge below Bursari village downwards, on flat terraces above the river. 


Soil, §:c.—The Forest is on tolerably flat terraces along the margin of the river, becoming 
steep and rocky some hundred yards off. The soil of the lower part is fair. The rock observed 
was granite; the slope varies. 

Rate of growth, size, 5e.—The following, trees were measured :— 

(1) Stump girth 7’ 2," rings 115. 
(2) 33 49 5’ 2," a9 91. 
(3) 5 yy) #2, 101. 

The trees were well grown and of good height. 

_ General Remarks.—These Forests were worked by Mr. Arratoon about 4 years ago. In 
accessible portions, a considerable proportion of the large sized trees has been cut down. 
Opposite the bridge were found 38 logs cut by Mr. Arratoon 4 years ago, and which had been left 
lying. Some of these logs were partially decayed. A considerable tract of the Forest had been 
completely destroyed by an avalanche. The trees had been thrown down and are lying on the 
ground. No young trees had sprung up in the tract thus destroyed. Mr. Arratoon is stated 
to have felled 456 trees in the Bursari Forest; but of this, and of the timber cut by him in 
other parts of the valley above the gorge near Chasoo, a considerable proportion is still lying 
in various places along the Buspa River, having been deposited there by high floods. On the 
sands above the gorge we counted above 100 logs lying within a small space, which, with very 
small outlay, might be rolled into the river. The Forests on the left side of the Buspa River 
above Sangla, still contain a considerable quantity of Deodar, covering probably several hundred 
acres, 
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Rabu AND KarcHaM Forests. 


No. 42. Remarks.—These Forests face the Sutlej and Buspa Rivers immediately above their 
junction. They were not surveyed, but as the roads from Rogi to the Runang, and from Sapni 
to Buru lead on the opposite sides of the Buspa and Sutlej valleys, and within an average 
distance, as the crow flies, of not more than 2 miles from these Forests, we had a good oppore- 
tunity of forming a general idea of the extent of these Deodar localities. 


Locality.—The spur which runs down from the mountain, the shoulder of which is crossed 
by the Harang Pass, to the junction of the Buspa and Sutlej Rivers, is well clothed with Forest 
on the side towards the Sutlej. These Forests, as far as Mebar village, are called the Ralli 
Forests from a village on the banks of the river. The slope is apparently steep. The aspect is 
northerly, Deodar covers a considerable area in the middle of the slope, interrupted only by a 
few ravines, precipices of rock and narrow barren belts. Above it is Birch, P. Webdiana and 
P. excelsa, a below a Forest of P. Gerardiana and Quercus Ilex. There are two slides from 
these Forests to the Sutlej, but a portion of the Forest is stated never to have been worked, 
because protected by precipices below. 


On the side towards the Buspa there is an open grassy slope below, above which there are 
several extensive tracts which at one time were covered with Deodar. These are called the 
Karcham Forests. They may be said to extend to nearly opposite Birii village. Above this 
as far as Sangla, there are but scattered trees on this side of the Buspa River. Three slides lead 
from these Forests to the Buspa River. The Forests have been worked, and 179 trees are 
reported to have been felled in 1859 and 1868. In the Ralli Forests 806 trees are reported to 
have been felled during the same period. 


MEeEBaR ForEsts. 


Nos. 48—47. Locality—From the village of Mebar to Barung, the left bank of the Sutlej 
is lined by a range of precipitous and high cliffs, Above these cliffs is a series of good Deodar 
localities, which have been worked in one place only, and have otherwise been protected by 
these rocks. The western part of this Forest is called Mebar, the eastern Barung. In 
the Mebar Forest the survey went first through the Forest below the village into 
a small ravine to the east (43); thence across the ravine to the edge of the precipice (44); 
and at last upwards to the road from Mebar to Barung and along this road (45, 46, 47). 


Soil, Aspect, Slope, Cee rock 1s a grey schist, sometimes morelike clay-slate, some- 
times more quartzose. The strike of the strata is from north to south, and the dip eastward. 
Nos. 43 and 44, aspect north, slope 35°, soil good, and some old cultivation terraces—in part. 
The stumps are from Zemindars felling. Nos. 45 and 46, nearly as before, slope 38,° rock 
schistose, with fair amount of soil, and old cultivation on lower part. No. 47, very rocky, and 
with but little soil, slope 38.° 


Rate of growth, size, &c.—The trees are well shaped, but not very tall. The first class trees 
are about 80’ high. The largest tree measured was below Mebar village; girth 18’ 4”, height 
135’, two others measured girth 9’ 4,” height 80,’ girth 10’, height 85’, most large trees are 
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branched to near the ground. The rate of growth is fair. The following trees were 
measured :— 


-Girth 8 4" rings 129 


3 gO”, =: 188 
7 e 7" 152 
. 64" = 165 
" 70" 4, «172 
, 90" 4, +180 
2 73" 155 


These figures give 113 years for a girth of 6’, and 83 years for a girth of 4’ 6", 181 trees are 
reported to have been felled by Soda Sing in the Mebar Forests at the locality indicated above. 


Barune Forest. 


No. 48. Localtty.—The Forest tract of which the survey is given, is a continuation of 
the Mebar Forest; there appears to be no sharp geographical division between 
them. The survey followed the road from Mebar to Barung. The high precipice along the 
river continues to the village of Barung. Above this village the Shaen-garang joins the 
Sutlej. On the left side of this stream there are several Deodar localities which were not 
surveyed. From these the timber cannot be rolled into the main river. They would however 
be available in case arrangements could be made to bring down sawn timber. 


Sovl, slope, and aspect.—The rock is a hard quartzose schist: with a considerable quantity of 
Mica. The slope is gentle, about 20°. Where the trees are growing, the aspect is north-east. 


Rate of growth, size, §c.—The trees are branched to the ground, but well shaped and of 
fair size. One tree 16'-6" in girth was 90‘ high. The area of the Mebar and Barung Forests 
covers upwards of 350 acres, and may be estimated to contain about 2,500 first class trees. A 
small quantity of timber only is said to have been felled in the Barung Forests. 


TaNGLIN Forest. 


No. 49. Locality, §c.—Between the Shaen-gad and the Tanglin-gad, a steep face of hill, 
about one mile broad, slopes like a large triangle from the top of one of the spurs of 
the Raldang mountains. A large portion of this slope, the area of which may be 
estimated at about two-thirds of a square mile, was formerly covered with good Deodar 
Forest, and in localities not easily worked, a large number of good trees are said still to 
remain standing. We were prevented by want of time from surveying this Forest; but to 
judge of what can be seen at a distance, we believe that a considerable quantity of timber 
remains available. This Forest is stated to have been extensively worked by Mr. Arratoon 
before 1862, and by Kan Sing and others after that time. This Forest together with the 
neighbouring Forests was given asa Jagheer by the late Rajah to the father of Surjeet, Wazir 
of Poari. The boundaries are the Shaen-garang below, and Kibar Dogri near Purbani above. 
It is stated that in the whole extent of these Forests, 3,052 trees were felled between 1861 
and 1864. 

STALIMPI FoRezst. 


No. 50. Locality.—Between the Tanglin-gad and the village of Poari, one of the spurs of 
the Jastangrang peak rises into a cone shaped hill. The lower part of this hill towards 
the river and the Dogris of Tanglin and Skangrang is composed of detritus of granite, 
intermixed with granite boulders, The back of the hill and the neck which join it ‘to 
the main range is composed of a stratified quartzose rock. The lower part of the hill is 
covered with P. Gerardiana, but on the back and on the upper part of the slope from 
the neck towards Poari village, there is a fine Deodar Forest, called the Stalimpi Forest. 
Higher up the trees stand on a gentle grassy slope with a north-west aspect. Lower down 
the ground is covered with large pranite boulders; here P. Gerardiana commences; and further 
down towards the river no Deodar is to be seen. We ascended the back of the hill from 
Skangrang Dogri, and the trees were counted in descending over the neck described towards 
the village of Poari. A considerable quantity of Deodar was also observed on a separate 
spur to the south-east, separated from the hill just described by a small stream, which waters 
the gardens and fields of Skangrang. This part of the Forest could only be worked if the 
timber were sawn up into scantling and carried over land to the river. It was not visited. 


Rate of growth, size, §&c.—The size of the trees in the Stalimpi Forest is very good ; 
one tree was measured with a girth of 18'-9". The Stalimpi Forest may be assumed to 
cover 150 acres with upwards of 1,000 first class trees. It seems to have been protected by 
the boulders in its lower part, and its distance from the river; but there is no apparent reason 
why a timber-slide might not be made; some outlay would have to be incurred. This Forest 
like the next is said to belong to Wazir Surjeet Sing of Poari. 
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FORESTS BETWEEN POARI AND PURBANI. 


No. 51.—Stumps almost all of this year, Slope 38°; aspect, north western; soil good 
on schistose rock with mica. Average of lst class trees yield 3 logs at most. 


No. 52.—One small patch of young trees burned up, otherwise as No. 51. 


No. 58.—Very steep, 45°, and rocky. Soil poor. Trees not likely to yield more than 
14 to 2 logs; otherwise as before. 


No. 54.—Slope 40°, Fair soil on rock, the same asthat of Barung Forests. First class 
trees average nearly 4 logs. 


Locality, 5c.—These forests, which range from 8,000 feet to nearly 10,000 feet above the 
sea, are situated partly on the steep slape above the mountain bay, in which the village of 
Poari lies, and partly on the precipitous rocky face to the north. The former have been largely 
worked, but owing to the difficulties of the ground, &c., the latter are still intact. The lower 
part of the slopes is clothed with Pinus Gerardtana, above which the Deodar extends nearly to 
the precipitous cliffs which here crest the mountain. Surveys 51-53 were made across, and near 
the two chief timber slides (Shunalang and Kanunki), and indicate the present character 
of the forest where felling has been largely carried on. Survey 54 was made across that part 
where there has not been systematic felling, and which, indeed, is by no means s0 rich in trees 
as the former has been. 


Aspect, &c.—The aspect of these forests varies from north-west to west. The slope from 
~ $8° to 45°. The soil is good and in fair quantity towards the south and north, but poor and 
scanty in the central steeper part, where the rock, a hard grey schist with mica, crops out 
abundantly. There are no traces of old cultivation terraces in any part. 


Character of the Forest.—The trees are mostly Deodar, with a small proportion of P. 
Gerardiana intermixed, and a few P. ercelsa towards the north where the track of the survey 
reached a greater elevation. The Deodar trees are of symmetrical shape, but of no 
great size; those of the first class towards the south and north yielding only 3 logs and oc- 
casionally 4, while the first class trees remaining in the central steeper and barer portion (near 
Kanunki) do not average more than 14 to 2 logs. The proportion of dead trees is not large, 
but there are occasional traces of fire, and in one place near the Shunalang-slide, a considerable 
patch of young trees had been destroyed by burning. 


General Remarks.—Surveys 48-50, show that the timber contractors have already felled 
as many trees as it is advisable at present to remove from the southern part of this forest, but . 
if a tolerable slide can be arranged for the northern part, a good many trees could be got, as 
it is of considerable extent and untouched. We may assume an area of 200 acres and about 
1,500 first class trees. These forest tracts belong to the Wazir of Poari. 
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’ Pursant Forests. 


Nos..55—58. Locality.—The village of Purbani or Punung is situated on a terrace bound- 
ed by a steep slope towards the river. This terrace, which slopes gently upwards, is covered 
with fields and fruit trees. A second step leads to a higher terrace, on which the Dogri 
of Yolinge is situated; and on a third terrace above these are the fields of Kibar Dogri. 
The whole forms a kind of amphitheatre bounded on both sides by precipitous cliffs of rock. 
Deodar is found on the steeper slopes which separate the second and third terraces, and on the 
broken ground on either side at the foot of the rocks and partly on them. One tract only, 
called the Korang Forest, has been worked. This is situated on the head waters of the 
Korang-garang, a short stream which joins the river about a mile below Purbani. Here are 
two slides, and along this stream a number of trees were cut, near and above the road leading 
from Poari to Purbani. This forest was not surveyed. Survey No. 55 was taken along the 
top of a ridge running west north-west ; slope of top 20°. Soil, fair, but full of boulders and 
destitute of grass. Trees stunted and branching, and first class trees do not average 3 logs. 
Survey No. 56 went down a’ slope of 30° below last. Soil fair, and boulders fewer, trees 
good; first class averaging over 5 logs. In the part below this, just over Yolinge (not 
surveyed) the trees were again as in No. 55. These surveys were taken on the 30th Septem- 
ber. On the following morning, the eastern portion of this forest was examined. The road 
led from the camp near Purbani through the fields on the first terrace up into broken ground. 
The Forest tracts marked Nos. 57 and 58 may be considered as a continuation of No. 56. 
The rock is gneiss and granite ; the slope 30°; aspect west north-west ; old cultivation terraces in 
parts. Young trees springing up freely wherever there is space. Trees taper quickly and branch 
much. First class ‘average about 100 feet or 4 logs. Little scrub, and many marks of fire. 


In these tracts the following trees were measured :— 
s } Stump at : o ATOM GTONAG git ws . 2 Pe ae \ near the top of the Forest No. 56. 
os a) 332° 33 39 39 99 
(3.) 7 ap ht a. oe i 74" 4, 90) at foot of Forest No. 56 near cul- 
(4.) a gine pf sg a 5°38" 78 tivation. 


The two first trees are instances of a very slow, the two last of moderately rapid 
growth, probably, because grown on a more gentle slope. 


Near the Yolinge Dogri a large tree was measured 34' 4" in girth, several of its branches 
broken, and the tree fast declining. The age cannot be estimated at less than 900 years, near 
it stand the shattered remains of two other giants, now dead. <A large portion of the belt of 
Forest which covers the first slope above Purbani consists of gnarled and stunted trees, the 
stems instead of being straight from the root, divide into numerous limbs at different heights 
above the ground ; many have a straight top often of considerable size. Higher up, the trces 
are of the usual shape, and in some localities attain large dimensions, but they bear branches 


down to the ground. ; 
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General Remarks.—The greater part of these Forests has not been worked for export, as 
the slope is not sufficient to form regular slides to the river, and cultivation intervenes, but 
these obstacles are not insuperable, though the cost of the timber will be somewhat enhanced. 
If these Forests are to be preserved, demarcation is necessary to prevent the trees being mutila- 
ted. In the upper parts of Kunawur near the treeless region, Forests are more exposed to 
injury by the wasteful cutting of shingles, planks and poles for sale, while the branches of 
Deodar are lopped to a great extent to serve as litter for cattle. It is difficult to estimate the 
area of the Deodar localities in this part, still left intact, and available for export ; about 200 
acres with five first class trees on an average may be taken as an approximation. In the Purbani 
Forest 552 trees are reported to have been felled in 1859 and 1863. 


FORESTS BETWEEN PURBANI AND RIBA. 


Nog. 59—61. Locality—A steep rocky precipice forms the face of the hill between the 
terraces, on which the fields of Purbani and Riba are situated. The rock is entirely granite. 
There are two roads joining these two villages. The lower road leads along the bank of the river 
to a point opposite the village of Rarang, where a rope-bridgeis thrown across during winter. 
It then gradually ascends the precipice, until it reaches the village of Riba. The upper road 
goes along the face of the rocks, gradually rising, until it reaches its highest point near the 
Dogri of Simoling. One road is used in the winter, the other in summer. Deodar is scattered 
over the whole of these rocks ; the best Forests are on the two flanks. Survey 59 was taken 
on the west side towards Purbani, along a path used by sheep and goats; leading from the Pur- 
bani Forest over a steep ridge and again down to the upper road, and along this until the ground 
becomes too uneven, and the trees too scattered, to admit of useful results being obtained. 
Survey 60 and 61 were taken from the point where the highest ridge of the rock is rounded, to 
the fields of the Simoling Dogri. <A part of these Forests has been worked. 


Soil, Slope, Aspect.—The elevation of the upper part of the Barunalang Forest is nearly 
10,000’ and that of the Simoling Forest is not much less. The rock is granite throughout. 
The slope in both Forests is steep, between 30° and 40° and the aspect is north or N. N. West. 


Rate of Growth and Size.—The trees are of fair size both in the Barunalang and Simoling 
Forests. A tree in the last named Forest tract had a girth of 17’ and a height of 120.’ The 
rate of growth is slow upon the whole, the probable cause being the steep slope of the Forest. 
The following stumps were measured :— 


(1.) Girth 5’ 103" rings 255 

is : z : ao Barunalang Forest. 
(4) 4, 9 6" 4, 248 

(5.) » FT » 166 Simoling Forest. 


The growth is slow, a first class tree 6’ in girth being 156, and a second class tree 
116 years old. 


There is a great deal of Deodar between Simoling and Riba, and below the fields of 
Chuen and Batto Dogri, which like Simoling, occupy the top of a terrace. But from what 
we saw, and from information obtained on the spot, the whole or the greater part of this 
Deodar appears to be gnarled and stunted, similar to the belt of Forest described above 
Purbani. Higher up, and in localities more difficult of access, the trees are well grown. 


(feneral Remarks—The good Forests still remaining in the localities here described, may 
be estimated to cover abont 200 acres, which, at 5 first class trees per acre, would give 1,000 
first class trees. This estimate is probably not too high, if all localities are taken into ac- 
count. Timber has been removed by two slides from the Barunalang Forest. Inthe Simoling 
Forest a large number of trees has been felled, but only a small proportion removed. The only 
practicable slide is down the bed of a nullah of which the road crosses the head. Those logs 
which could not be rolled down this slide, have been left lying. The trees were felled a few 
years ago, and hitherto the large quantity of outlying timber has been preserved from fire ; 
but should a fire enter the Forest, it is to be feared that the standing trees, as well as those 
felled, will be destroyed. The felled timber should be cleared away as soon as possible. 


FORESTS BETWEEN RiBA AND RIspPa. 


No. 62—63. Locality.—The Forests between Riba and Rispa are very extensive, but, with 
few exceptions, of little value. The Cherang Garang divides them into two unequal parts. To 
the east of this stream Deodar is found only on the slope of the hill below the granite 
cliffs which rise above. This locality is called the Solling Forest. ‘Io the west the precipice 
approaches the river, and Deodar is found on a sloping terrace above this first step, and also 
further west, where the lower precipice ceases at the foot of the main line of rocks. These 
Forests are called the Ralda Forests. On the lower part of the slope, along the river, Pinus 
Gerardiana is the principal tree. 
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Soil, slope, aspect,—Greyv schist appears only close to the river, higher up the rock is 
granite. Some of the best trees found in Survey 62, were between huge granite boulders. 
Survey 68 was on the first terrace above the cliffs, opposite the village of Akpa. Here are 
traces of old cultivation, but the terraces are almost obliterated. | 


Size of trees.—The first class trees in No. 62 average 80’ in height; one was measured 
11’ ip girth and 110’ in length. In No. 63 the size is smaller, between.60’ and 80°. All trees 
are branched nearly to the ground, but straight trees are found high up in localities somewhat 
difficult: of access ; near the river all Deodar trees are gnarled and have divided stems, as describ- 
ed before. On the 4th October we visited the Solling Forest, east of the Cherang Garang. 
At a distance, the trees looked well, because those branches which had taken the lead, were 
straight and had well formed pyramidal heads. But on examination we found in the whole 
Forest only three regularly shaped trees. Most trees divide into a number of limbs “at dif- 
ferent heights, in a few instances as high up as 15 feet. The causes of this are several. 
In some instances, snow or ice may break off the tops; in others, the top may wither from 
natural causes, but by far the most frequent cause of this irregular growth is the lopping off 
branches or the tops of the tree. Deodar has the peculiarity of throwing outside shoots after 
the main stem has been felled within a certain distance from the ground, and thus the old 
stump of a tree is often surrounded by a complete circle of large side branches. 


These forests can hardly be reckoned as at present available, the stock of timber may be 
1,000 first class trees at the outside. 


TrEepone ForEsts. 


No. 64. Locality—The Teedong stream joins the Sutlej from the South East. A portion 
of the lower slope of the hills on its left bank is covered with Deodar for the first three or 
four miles. We examined the Forest as far as the Doba Garang. Near the river the hills are 
covered with Pinus Gerardiana, but between this and a precipice of rock above, a considerable 
quantity of Deodar is found. The tree also grows along this stream and on the hill side 
beyond opposite the village of Tangi, and a small quantity grows in ravines on the right 
bank of the Teedong Stream. The two sides of the ridge facing the Doba garang offer a 
remarkable instance of the influence of the aspect on the vegetation. The North West side 
is covered with Deodar, the South Fast side is perfectly barren. 


Soil, slope, aspect.—The slope of the forest surveyed varied from 35° to 40° with a north- 
erly aspect. The rock was a hard dark grey quartzose schist. In a few places cultivation 
terraces, almost obliterated, were observed. The precipice above being granite, a few boulders 
of that rock are found below. 


Rate of growth, size of trees—The trees in the Forest surveyed were well shaped but 
covered with side branches to the ground, and the stems tapering quickly. The average height 
of Ist class trees was 50’ to 70’. The largest tree measured had a girth of 11’ and a height 
of 80’. <A felled tree was 75’ long and measured 9’ at the butt end. 


The average of seven trees, the rings of which were counted, gave 130 years as the age of 
a tree 6' in girth, and 91 years as the age of a tree 4’ 6" in girth. 


Near the village of Rispa and in the neighbourhood of the Teedong stream, the 
Deodars were gnarled and had crooked and divided stems, apparently caused by lopping the top 
and branches for litter, poles, shingles, planks and other purposes. In the tract surveyed the 
large proportion of dead trees was remarkable. In other parts of the Forest, a still larger 
number was observed, yet the Forest was not overcrowded. This fact seems to indicate peculi- 
arities either of soil or climate, unfavourable to a healthy development of the trees. | 


General Remarks.—It 1s reported, that the Deodar localities above the Doba Garang are 
are at present unworkable, on account of a steep precipice between them and the river. 
Between: this stream and the mouth of the Teedong, three slides were examined. They are all 
in favourable localities, and it is stated, that the timber is sent down without much breakage. 
It is reported that, altogether, 272 trees have been felled in these Forests.. Some timber has 
been felled for sale in the district. We saw a granary constructed of Deodar, 10’ x 6’ made of 
timber lately cut in the Forest, and were told, that it would sell for about Rs. 15 at Morung, the 
first large village in the treeless country beyond the Teedong river. These granaries are put 
together in the Forest, and taken to pieces for removal. ‘The value of these Teedong Forests 
for export is not great. The localities producing good trees above and below the Doba Garang 
may be estimated at not more than 200 acres, which, at three first class trees to the acre, 
would only give 600 trees above 6’ in girth. 
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Lipt AND JANGI Forests. 


Nos. 65—69. Locality, &c.—The highest available Deodars on the Sutlej are those stretch- 
ing along the right bank of the Teti or Pijur, one of its affluents, from opposite the town of Lipi 
to its junction with the Sutlej 5 miles below.. The forests here consist chiefly of more or less 
compact strips and patches on the steep sides of the range which skirts the Teti on the south- 
west. They are of similar character throughout, and are known by the names—passing down- 
wards—of Lipi, Changrang, Bangrang and Manda; one small patch of forest, called Skirang, 
lies on a tolerably level spot close to the Teti, under the Bangrang Forest and Zuzhang, a 
dogri of Jangi, but with this exception, none of the Deodar 1s on level ground. 


Surveys 65—69 were made across the slope of the hill in various parts of these forests, 
from the lowest, which is just above the junction of the Teti with the Sutlej, to nearly oppo- 
site Lipi. 

Aspect, &c.—The aspect of all of these forests is nearly north-north-east, and the slope 
varies from 35°—40°. The rock is a grey schist, and the soil generally very scanty. The 
surface is arid and sparsely covered with trees, and almost destitute of shrubby and herbaceous 


vegetation. The ravines are occasionally rather rocky, but on the whole not unfavourable for 
the formation of slides. No traces of forsaken cultivation were observed. 


Character of trees, &c.— Pinus Gerardiana exists in considerable proportion all over, and 
is almost the only tree here associated with Deodar.. The latter are fairly symmetrical. Their 
size, however, is small, and they generally branch low on the trunk. One tree with a girth 
of 19’ 6" was measured, the average of first class trees being 2—3 logs each, rarely more. 
The proportion of dead trees is moderate, and there are occasional traces of jungle-fires, al- 
though the Zemindars declare that there has been no setting fire to the grass since the issue 
of a prohibitory order three years ago. 


General Remarks.—Within the last two or three years, since the pressure for timber be- 
came great, there has been a good deal of felling in all the better parts of these forests, at least 
eight regular slides being in existence; and most of the parts where felling has been carried 
on, have had as many good trees taken as can be spared. In the Lipi Forests 180, and in the 


Tangi Forests 215 trees are reported to have been felled in 18638 ; no definite estimate can be 
formed of the resources remaining. 
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Below the junction of the Teti with the Sutlej lies the exceedingly sparse forest of Pela, 
in which there is almost no Deodar, and downwards to Jangi and for some distance below, 
there are only a few scattered Deodars ; about 14 mile from Jangi occurs the Tikri Forest which 
is of small extent, and in which the first class trees are rarely over 2—24 logs each. Mr. Arra-- 
toon has felled a few trees in it. Still further down hes the Kurti Forest in a bay between two 
spurs separating it from Tikri above and Skyamdangdang below. This is of considerable 
extent, from 400 to 500 acres, but the Deodars are for the most part thinly scattered (mixed 
with Pinus Gerardiana) and as the slope is low, the ground rocky, and the best trees a good way 
from the Sutlej, no systematic felling has been carried on. 


SKYAMDANGDANG ForEsT, ABOVE AKPA, 


Nos. 70—71. Locality.—The right or north side of the Sutlej valley between the bend of 
the river above Rispa and the Kashang valley is more barren than the opposite side ; on the lower 
slopes are scattered a good deal of Pinus Gerardiana and Deodar trees with divided and gnarled 
stems, and higher up small tracts covered with well-grown Deodar are found, but no continuous 
forest. The surveys 70 and 71 were made near the road leading from Akpa to Jangi, high 
up on some ravines, which come down from the west side of the spur that runs towards the 
bed of the river. The slope here was 30°, the aspect south-east, and the rock schist with fair 
soil. Another good Deodar locality was examined on our way from Rarang village to join the 
road over the Werang pass, where it descends into the Kashang valley. We left the road from 
Rarang to Pangi at the Topan-garang, and after passing some gnarled and mutilated trees, 
came upon a considerable number of well-grown Deodars scattered on a steep slope of the hull, 
on grey quartzose schist. A large tree had been felled with a diameter of 5’ 1", with the 
following number of rings on two inches—19 uear the centre, 47 half way between centre 
and circumference, 46 near circumference. This would give an average of 18 rings per inch, 
or for a radius of 304 inches a probable age of 549 years. This would correspond to 107 years 
for a girth of 6’ and 74 years for a girth of 4'6". This tree had grown on a slope inglined 
about 80° with an eastern ‘aspect. 


A remarkable fact deserves notice, A large proportioa of the Deodar trees observed 
between Rarang and the Kashang valley have flat tops. This is caused by the terminal shoot 
withering, aud no side branch taking its place. Tabulated Deodars are frequent near Simla 
and in other localities, but they are upon the whole scarce in Kunawur. Winds, snow or the 
nature of the soil may be the cause of this peculiarity in the growth of the trees. In the 
Akpa Forests 115 trees are stated to have been felled in 1863. | 


KasHana Forests. 


Nos. 72—76. Locality—The Kashang river joins the Sutle} between the villages of 
Rarang and Pangi, Deodar localities are found on the slopes on both sides of this river, com- 
mencing about half a mile above its junction with the Sutlej and extending upwards of two 
miles. The larger quantity of Deodar is on the west bank. The surveys were made along the 
road leading from the Werang Passto Pangi. The trees in No. 72 were counted on the descent 
to the river from the Werang Pass, Nos. 73, 74, 75 were taken on the opposite side in ascending 
_ towards Pangi after crossing the stream, and No. 76 was surveyed along the road from Rarang 

to Pang. . | | | 


Soil, slope, aspect.—The slope of the tracts surveyed varies from 25° to 40°, the aspect 
from south-west to north-east. But as the valley is narrow, the influence of the aspect is 
of little moment. The rock on the left side is a hard grey schist, on the opposite side the 
schist is much concealed under granite boulders, and higher up the rock is entirely granitic. 


Rate of growth, size, §:c.—The shape and size of the trees is upon the whole very good. 
They are tall and moderately branched. Two large trees, both on the right side of the valley, 
were measured, the top of one was withered and broken off, this was 126’ high, with a girth 
of 19'6", the other was 135' high, with a girth of 17’; on the left side the first class trees 
average 10' in girth, and 120’ in height. On the right side (No. 70) the survey - passed three 
places cleared by avalanches from the top of the hill to the bed of the stream. Here the trees 
were gnarled, without any top, but with wide-spreading branches along the slope of the hill. 
In the Forest adjoining these avalanche paths, the stems of a number of trees were irregular 
near the ground, but had formed straight and well-shaped tops. There was nosign of cutting 
or lopping, so that possibly at’ some former period, avalanches passed over these trees and 
crushed them, but they recovered, when, owing to some unknown reason, the masses of snow 
took another path downwards. | | ' : 


General Remarks.—Some timber has been cut in this Forest by the Road Engineers and 
by villagers, hence the stumps counted along the line of survey. At present the timber of this 
Forest is not available for export, unless it is converted into portable scantling, or an artificial 
slide be made along the Kashang, which seems difficult. There is also a slide to the Sutlej at 
the opening of the valley on the west side, down which some timber has been thrown from 
the Deodar localities higher up. The trees registered in No. 76 were counted at the head of 
this slide, and the number of trees felled in this locality is reported at 98. . The area of the 
Kashang Forest may be estimated at 500 acres, which, with an average stock of eight first class 
trees per acre, would give 4,000 trees, - | Be oo 
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DEODAR LOCALITIES BETWEEN THE KASHANG VALLEY AND CHINI. 


No. 77. No Survey. On turning round the cliffs which bound the Kashang Valley 
to the west, Deodar ceases almost entirely, and Pinus Gerardiana takes its place, scattered 
over a wide extent of barren slopes, with here and there some gnarled and mutilated 
Deodar trees. There isa large quantity of fine timber of good size and shape is in the 
Malgun Valley above Pangi, above the junction of the two branches of the Malgun 
River, especially on the south branch. From this Forest the timber can only be made 
available by conversion on thespot. Between the Malgun River and Chini, there are no compact 
Deodar Forests, nor has any cutting by contractors been carried on, except in the neighbourhood 
of Teling, where 333 trees are reported to have been felled, and at Chini, where 74 are reported. 
The Deodar, however, is common all along (mixed largely with P. Gerardiana), but the trees, 
even where of large girth, are mostly short, gnarled and branching, the distance from the 
river is generally considerable, and the slopes not favourable. There are also several villages 
in this tract, and the timber is open to supply the necessities of the inhabitants for house 
building, &c. The trees entered in Appendix III under this number were measured by Dr. 
Stewart along the road between the Malgun River and Chini. 


FORESTS BETWEEN CHINI AND MIrv. 


Nos. 78—81. Locality.—Between Chini and Urni, Deodar is found scattered at a-certain 
elevation on the cliffs of Gneiss, and the steep slopes, which in this part form the north side 
of the Sutle} Valley. Along the road from Chini to Rogi, and near the last named village, 
the trees are mostly gnarled and have divided trunks. Inthe large majority of cases this 
must be ascribed to the habit of the villagers cutting the tops and branches for agricultural and 
domestic purposes. Some trees also were observed with flat tops, this may be caused by the snow 
or wind. The only remaining Forests of any value are, one near the village of Rogi, on the west 
side of the small stream, between the old and new roads, and another called the Runang Forest 
on both sides of the new road, east of the Runang-garang. South-east of the Runang 
Forest, there were at one time several valuable tracts covered with Deodar, on the 
steep slope opposite the junction of the Buspa and Sutley Rivers. But these Forests 
which may have covered an area of about 8 or 4 acres, have, as faras the present stock and the 
future reproduction of Deodar is concerned, been almost annihilated. These localities have been 
worked by Soda Singh, and we saw two of the slides used by him, one above the mouth of the 
Buspa, from the Kastiarang Forest, the other below, from the tract east of the Runang Forest, 
In a portion of the Kastiarang Forest, on both sides of the new road, 72 stumps and 94 logs 
and trees not removed, were counted—a portion of these had been destroyed by fire, which 
had also injured many standing trees. In the eastern part of the Runang Forest, very few 
trees remain; the stumps are numerous, indicating a Forest of about five first class trees 
per acre. No seedlings or small trees were observed. The ground has been cleared at once, 
and apparently all possibility of a renewal of the Forest has been cut off. 


That part of the Runang Forest, which remains intact, is on the slope looking towards 
the Runang stream, with a south-west aspect, and a slope of about 30°. The soil is plentiful, 
and not arid. A few moist places are occupied by Ulmus, Acer, and Corylus, otherwise the 
Forest 1s composed entirely of Deodars, with a few Adzes Smithiana and Pinus excelsa. The 
trees are of very good size, with tall stems, which may give more than four logs on an average. 
Its area may be estimated at about 50 acres, which, at the rate of 15 first class trees, gives up- 
wards of 750 trees available. As far as we could see, the difficulties of rolling the logs into the 
main river, which have hitherto protected this Forest, might be overcome. This tract should 
certainly be demarcated, and if a portion of the ground on both sides and above could be 
included and kept clear of cattle for a few years, the Deodar would probably spread, and the area 
of the Forest’ be gradually increased. This might be effected by plantmg a narrow belt of 
Deodar round the boundary line, between which and the Forest the ground would probably, after 
a number of years, be covered with seedlings. The locality seems well suited for the growth of 
fine Deodar. Survey No. 81 was made through this Forest along the new road. 
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In the ogi Forest near the village, the trees were counted along two lines, both between 
the new and old roads, one upwards and one downwards. This forest is on old cultivation 
terraces. To judge by the probable age of the trees, the fields were abandoned about 250 years 
ago. The rock is a quartzose schist with mica. The general slope is about 30° and the aspect 
easterly. The size of trees is fair, but less than in the Runang Forest ; average girth 8’ height 
80’. The side branches are less numerous and smaller than in the forests in the upper part 
of Kunawur ; young deodar is abundant. One tree 9’ in girth was 80’ high, another measured 
12' 1" and 98’; there has been some cutting in this Forest by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages, and by the Road Department, especially in the lower part. The cliffs below the new 
road make it impossible to roll logs down to the river unless a passage for the timber is 
blasted. The rate of growth in this Forest is moderate. From the figures given in the Regis- 
ter of trees measured, it appears that the age of a first class tree in girth 6’ may be assumed at 
119, and that of a second class tree 4' 6" in girth at 87 years. The area of the forest may be 
estimated at 50 acres, which at 15 trees per acre would give 750 first class trees in this forest ; 
249 were actually counted in the portion surveyed. 


This forest should be demarcated and carefully preserved. 
Mrrv, Cuereaon, LAstan, KanpDARI, AND OTHER FORESTS ON THE RIGHT BANK OF THE RIVER. 


No. 82. Nosurvey. On the right bank of the river below the Runang-gad there are 
several forests of straggling Deodar, of which some of the more important may be enumerated. 
None of these were visited. 


(1).—On the east side of the Tsoiling gad, which runs between Urni and Miru, 
a forest high up the slope ; near Miru 91 trees were felled in 1860 and 1862. 


(2).—Above the village of Chergaon. 


(3).—The Lachmi Forest below the Rushnang Station. A slide has been formed 
by rolling logs down from this forest; it falls into the Sutlej opposite the 
mouth of the Melgad. 236 trees are reported to have been felled in 
1859-60-62. | 

(4).—The forests on the Wangar River. In one locality, called the Babee Forest, 
on the left side of the stream, several hundred trees were felled some years 
ago; they were rolled and thrown to the bottom of the valley. Though 
the Wangar River rises considerably in the rains, the bed was found to 
be too rocky to admit of timber being floated. = 


(5).—The Lastah Forest, opposite Nachar. Here 861 trees are reported to have 
been felled from 1860 to 1862. A quantity of timber was thrown down 
a steep bed of a torrent, but most of the logs were shattered to pieces. 


(6).—The Kandari Forest on the right side of the valley is supposed to contain a 
considerable quantity of timber, which, however, could only be removed 
if cut up on the spot. 

(7).—There is Deodar on the Kach gad, which joins the Sutlej opposite Soongree ; 
above the village of Chikaba opposite Taranda ; on the Shorang gad and 
Rupi gad, which join the main river, the Shorang opposite the Choundeh 
gad, and the Rupi below. The last is the lowest side valley with Deodar 
Forests of which we could hear, on the right side of the river in Bussahir. 


DEODAR LOCALITIES ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD BETWEEN Facu AND NAGKANDA. 


No. 83. No survey. These are as follows arranged according to the territories in which 
they are situated :— 


(1)—Komharsen. Above the village of Komharsen. 


(2).—-Komharsen: The Kadelli Forest on the new road from Nagkanda to Muttianah ; 
on a slope to the north. Annual rings were counted on one tree, the 
girth was 5’9" and the number of rings, 98. The size of the trees is 
good. 


(3).—Komharsen. The Imbri Forest north of the Giri river. 


(4).—Kuental. The Kokrani Forest south of Muttianah, near the old road from 
Theog to Muttianah. 


(5).—Kuental. The Tikor Forest west of the road from Theog to Muttianah. 
(6).—Theog. The Kaleri Forest on the east side of the road. 
(7).— Theog. Kunli Forest on the west side of the road. 
(8).—Bajee and Madhan. The forests north and north-east of the Shali Peak. 
(9).—Gund. <A Forest east of Gund village. 

Craoa Forest. 

No. 84, Chadg Forest, 17th October. Locality—This forest’ occupies the north and 
north-west slopes, and the sides of a spur thrown out from the Mahassu rmdge at Fagu to 
the south-south-east. The forest commences about 14 or 12 mile below Fagu. The road 
descends rapidly from the bungalow about 1,200 feet, to a depression or Col in the ridge, where 
two Buniahs’ shops are built. This place called Chadg, gives the name to the forest. The 
elevation of the bungalow is 8,200’; the houses of Chadg are at about 7,000’. From here the 
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ridge rises again a few hundred feet. The south-west side is stated to be bare, but the 
north-west slope is covered almost exclusively with Deodar. The area of Deodar-producing 
forest may be estimated at between 600 and 800 acres. Proceeding from Chadg along the 
main road, which traverses the entire length af the forest, a tract is first met, where all trees 
have been converted into broomsticks by the lopping of side branches for litter. ‘The Rajah 
of Kuental, in whose territory the forest is situated, allows the Zemindars to cut the branches 
for this purpose. The trees have, however, been thus mutilated on the outskirts only. Fur- 
ther to the south, is the finest. part of the forest. This is reserved for the temple which is 
in the forest on a small elevation a few hundred yards south of Chaog. The Temple 
Forest has several years ago been demarcated by pillars of rough stone, which seem to answer 
well. No one is allowed to cut trees within this boundary line, a few trees only have been 
felled for repairing the temple. Here the trees are magnificent. ‘On an area of about 10 acres, 
I counted 400 first class trees, or 40 first class trees per acre. One tree was measured 
10’6" in girth and 155’ in height, another had a girth 18'3" and was 80’ high. A large pro- 
portion of the first class trees in this part has a girth of from 8 to 10 feet. These trees do 
not diminish in girth till high up the stem. One tree, which had been felled, had a butt girth of 
8'4" and a girth at 40’ of 72”. Outside the Temple Forest and along the road, which skirts the 
north-east slope of the hill, a large proportion of the first class trees have been felled. Young 
trees are springing up in large numbers. Lower down, the slope of the hill is covered with a 
large extent of rich forest almost untouched, containing trees of good size. At a small temple 
called the Kalér Deota, the spur divides. Deodaris found in the hollow between the two 
branches, and on the north side of the northern branch ; lower down the hills, the upper part 
of the slope and the south-east face of the spur are quite barren. 


In its present state the Chadg Forest way be estimated to contain upwards of 3,000 
first class trees. The rate of growth is not very favourable. The soil is apparently poor, the 
rock is clay slate, but where forest has been growing for some time, and vegetable mould 
formed, the soil has apparently improved. I observed in the sections of the larger stumps 
that the rings near the centre, which were formed while the tree was young, were frequently 
smaller than those on the outside, which is the reverse of what is usually the case. The 
stumps on which the rings were counted, were selected as average specimens of good and slow 
growth in the different parts of the forests visited by me, and yield the following results :— 


Total rings of the innermost 4 inches, 35, 67 28, 29; average 40 rings. 
Total rings on four inches from the 8th to the 12th inch,—22, 26, 18, 19 ; average 21 rings. 
Age of I class trees 105, 114, 58, 79, 194 years,—average 110 years. 

» LI 35 85, 99, 44, 61, 146, Fe 87, 


The Buniahs have the forest at present in their hands. They pay the official who has been 
placed in charge by the Kuental Rajah, a certain rate according tothe girth of each tree 
felled, and hire sawyers and coolies to carry away the timber. The greater part of the tops and 
branches are on the spot converted into charcoal, and it is gratifying to find this forest well 
cleared of inflammable matter. Nearly the whole of the timber now cut, and the charcoal pre- 
pared in this forest, is carried to_Simla. One man carries as much as 3 cubic feet of timber, 
weighing upwards ‘of 120 tbs. This forest was for some time leased by Lord William Hay, 
late Superintendent of Hill States, on account of Government. If its extent were larger, it 
might be worth while to make a cart road from it to Simla, but its present resources would not 
aaa such an in outlay. 


Rorvur Tirser Depot. 


No. 85.—Ropur Timber Depét.—(November 5.) ' This depdt is at present used only by the 
Native timber dealers, who collect and raft their timber at Neila, about 30 koss above Ropur, at 
the great bend of the Sutlej River. This place is situated i in the State of Belaspoor,and the Rajah 
levies one anna on every log of timber rafted. The rate is the same for large and small logs of 
Deodar and other kinds of timber. To avoid payment of this duty, Mr. Arratoon collects and 
rafts his timber at Phalan, 5 koss above Anandpoor and 10 koss below Neila. This is in British 
Territory," in the Hooshiarpoor district, and no duty whatever is levied on the timber collected 
there. The Native dealers, however, find Neila more seventeen, as rope and bamboos are 
cheaper there. 


The rafts are small. If the logs are large, they contain only from 20 to 40, if small, up- 
wards of 50. Four men go with each raft, each provided with a mussuk or inflated skin. The men 
engaged in rafting are from different’ places along the river hetween Belaspoor and Ropur. They 
are engaged by contract at from 6 annas to one “Rupee per log, according: to their size, the owner 
providing ropes and bamboos which are tied across the logs. The rope. is made of Munj vy 
(Saccharum sp.). The passage down from Neila to Ropur, occupies about one month 
during this time of the year; every night the rafts are moored. During the height of the 
rains, no floating is possible. 

At Neila the timber 1s captured and collected a mussuk men, who are engaged on 
monthly pay. 

Drift and Lawaris timber.—All timber which is found in the river without the mark of a 
‘forester, is considered as Lawaris, and as such is the property of the Government of the 
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territory where it is found. The different Native Chiefs, through whose territories the Sutlej 
River passes, annually let out the nght of collecting this drift timber. In Bussahir the lease 
is for 5 years and it has been given to Mr. Arratoon for Rs. 700 per annum. The same ~ 
person has also leased the right of collecting the drift timber in the British Territory under 

the Deputy Commissioner of Hooshiarpoor for Rs. 700 annually. 3 


; Below Bussahir is the British Territory of Kepu (Kotgurh.) Here Surdah has the lease 
for Rs. 60. | 


The following are the leases in the territories along the river below Kotgurh :— 
Rs. 


Komharsen, left bank sie Ges sve ak «. 270 
Shaneri, left bank bat in me _ .-- 150 
Baji, left bank as si — ie os ... 3850 
Mangai, left bank ... evs as das see we §=120 
Sukhét, right bank wee cs see Sa ... 1,500 


Belaspoor, both banks __... Say 5 wes ve. 8,200 


The aggregate of the amounts paid for these drift timber leases, thus amounts to Rs. 7,050 
‘per annum. 


The lessees for Belaspoor have three chowkees with four mussuk men at each chowky, 
whose pay is about Rs. 6 per mensem, and whose duty itis to examine all logs that pass, and 
to seize all those which have no mark. 


The amounts which are paid for these drift timber leases, show that the outturn of Lawaris 
timber must be good. The foresters whom I met at Ropur complained that people were in 
the habit of cutting out marks and putting on theirs, and afterwards claiming the timber. 
The temptation to dishonest practices on the part of the drift timber lessees is doubtless great. 
As there will be a considerable quantity of old private timber im the river for the next 8 or 4 
years, in addition to the Government timber, some arrangements should be made to place this - 
matter on a satisfactory footing. It may be expedient under the Government Forest Act to 
frame and pass forest rules for the Punjab, by which the marking of timber and the use 
of implements for marking timber is prohibited for the Sutlej, and such other rivers in | 
British Territory as may be found necessary, and the management of waif timber generally 
is put on aregular footing. The assent of the different Chiefs of Native Territories along 
these rivers to such rules should then, if possible, be obtained, and authority granted by them 
to the Forest Officer to regulate all drift timber matters and to punish offenders. It will 
then have to be considered, whether it may not be necessary to lease the mght of collecting 
drift timber in the different Native States. The main objection is the expense, Rs. 7,050 is 
more than is likely to be covered by the sale of the bond fide unclaimed timber. 


Should the lease be decided upon, then all unmarked timber would be collected at a depét, 
say at Neila or Ropur, and monthly notices would be published inviting claimants to prove 
their claims and to redeem the timber by payment of a share of the outlay incurred. Timber 
remaining unclaimed would be sold on account of the Forest Department. 


Sale of timber at Ropur.—Very few logs above 12 feet in length were at the depét at 
the time of my visit ; the majority did not exceed 10 feet, eight annas per cubic foot is stated to 
be the usual price for good logs of this length. I was surprised to see a large proportion of small 
timber, logs split half through, and short pieces shattered on the slides before reaching the 
river. Al] these, if Deodar, are said to be saleable, though they may only fetch a few annas, 
each. From enquiries made and from examining the timber at Ropur, it would seem that the 
timbers receive the principal injury in the forests and comparatively little on the river. The 
largest log at the depét was 20 feet long and had a diameter of 44 inches. It was from the 
Dippi Forest and the tree was 190 years old. Other logs had a diameter of 4 feet, but were 
shorter. The logs are hauled up out of the river on a slide formed by two lines of logs 
about 6 apart. The work is done by hand labour, Rs. 11 being paid for 100 logs, large or 
small; if very large a few Rupees are added as a present. 


Some timber is cut up into sleepers here, these are sent down by water to Philour; a 
large proportion of the round timber is carted to Umballa, 4 or 5 annas per cubic foot being 
the usual rate paid. The distance is 85 koss; one cart carries 25 cubic feet, the ave size of 
alarge log. Some kail, P. excelsa and cheer, P. longifolia, is brought down to this place from 
the Belaspoor Territory ; kail sells for 8 annas per cubic foot, as an mnferior wood for building 
and other purposes; cheer is mostly used for the building of large flat-bottomed boats. It 
stands many years under water and is much stronger than Deodar. I saw two large planks 
of this timber 30 feet long and 24 inches wide. The bottom of these boats is bent by 
wetting the timber. 


Former working of the Sutley Forests,—From the localities in the Komharsen and Baji 
Territories, timber was sent down to the Sutlej about 15 years ago. About 1850, Soda Singh 
commenced to cut timber in Kunawur, at that time he paid two annas a tree to the Rajah. 
Soda Singh had formerly been employed in cutting timber in the Mahassu Forest. Mr. 
Arratoon commenced several years afterwards, and has since then been the principal trader on the 
Sutle} River. 

D 
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APPENDIX II. 


Abstract Statement of the Forest Valuation Surveys of Bussahir, showing the trees estimated to be 
available im the different Divisions and Districts 


















No. oF Forest 





OBSERVED. EstTiMATED. 
z os vi ag ea 
Forest. mn Ss % i ie) Worxine Divisron. 
i a/glalalé lee 
= ey a 5 Oo @ 
% 2 E ct 8 a. 
Hs © = 2 2 | 25 
Fac 77 MN a <a Z 
A. Lower Sutley 
Forests, left side. 
1 | Forests below 
Soongree eo ee at ss ... {Not estimated 
2 | Soongree vied 53 18 2°87 1 20 600 
3 0 : ... {| 121 ° 4°83 | 
4 | East Nachar...| 341 40 6°56 ee 
5], ] aa] aa | LL | ver eee 
6 | West Nachar ...| 91] 111 6] 321) $200 | 4,000 & 3 hq9 ee 
rees may be 
7 ¥ we | 114 85 fae 8°67 fell din 1865. 
8 | East Nachar ...| 82] 18| 44] 2:80 cee 
9 | Dippi ... sli 4, 4, 10 1:72 
10 on (ae “a 18 48 84 6:89] ( Not aes 
11 19 43 151 86] 
— Kusthaland Ramni a, ss sine is 
12 | Janee.... 65 47 5 | 22:04 
13 = ae ae 38 21 3 8:95 ha 1,600 
14 els .. | 107 93 7 | 14°14 II Division, Punong 
15 | Punung... As 10 23 | 125 | 18:09) ) Not and Phinla Forests. 
16 ay. tens an 6 7 63 6:89 Bea 8,000 trees may be 
17 | Phinla ... se 37 84 45 7°57 felled in 1866. 
18 i aes Sus 95 69 — 514 t 00 | | 3,00 
19 ee tees Se 12 6 ve 10°10 
- oo So es y he .... Not estimated | ) 
asankan Jan 40 2 1 2° 36 f 
21|Chokro... ...| 23| 171 88] 20: 36 f 300 | 3,000 | 
22 | Kiuden .. as 83 75 9 5°05 III and IV Divisions, 
23 oo. ies ai 19 1] sets 0°33 300 | 6.000 Kilba and Kunai 
24, we iu aa 57 33 V 1:60 : Forests. 6,000 trees 
25 ae ee 35 57 see 5°74 may be felled in 
26 | Kilba ... ine 92 71 115 | 17°90|Not estimated 1867 and 1868. 
27 | Kunai siete a a Oa doe —s 
27 Kumkumi Bee ie sa on 
27 | Rapung or Sapni sas slag 410 | 14-68] 200 2.000 
Total | 1,535 | 1,467 | 1,070 | 199°88) 1,480 | 20,200 
Add Forests not |——|—— |—. |__| | —____ 
estimated and 
scattered Deodar, 


say oe oes sa ae Ses 9,800 
Total trees Pe 

able in Lower 

Sutle} Forests, 








left side ee bit oe ims ee ... | 930,000 
B. Buspa BigeF | 
Forests. 

7 Churi ... os 18 19 ane 4°59 
g yee eee f oR EIB TO | 2-60 
30 | Burv ... ve 42 88 |... 6-89 | ¢ 270 600) ) V_ Division, Buspa 
81] ,, w. «| 75] 102] ... | 13-20 Forests. 3,000 trees 
i Rapur ... was 29 23 21 | 5:05 may be ‘felled in 

Jungari... a6 10 17 47 | 3°21 1869. 
sa}, | 4k | 68]. | 4:59 | 7800 | 1,500 
35 | Shoang en 40 50 41 | 7:80 


Carried over ...| 268] 8380; 109 |46:93 | 420] 2,100 
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Abstract Statement of Forest Valuation Surveys,—continued. 








No. or Forest 
SuRVEY. 


Forest. 


Brought forward.. 
Chasoo .. ve 
Chidu ... 
Limsantang 
Serinche 


39 


Rakcham 
Yak Bursari 
Barra Bursari ... 


Total of Buspa 
Forests hee 
Add Forests not 
estimated and 
scattered noe 


ey 


Total of Buspa 
Forests - 


C. Upper Sutle 
Forests, left side 
Ralli and Rak- 
cham ... - 
Mebar ... 

ee ale 

33 

9 
Barung ... 
Stalimpi 


Tanglin in 
5 Shunalang .. 


5 Kanunki 

¢ Shangrang ... 

3 ( Shangrang 
Kanarang 

*< Yolinge... 
5 Rauli Phutang 
Baru nalang - 
Simoling 


Ralda 
Tinala ... 
Total 
Total Upper Satlej 
Forests, left side 
Add Tanglin For- 


ests and scat- 
tered Deodar 


(say) .. 





























OBSERVED. EstTIMaTED 
of g g s E % 
a |S B |g les 
2 A | € | oe 
# | 8 se 1 8 | oA 
ele 4 | 4 [2° 
268 830 46:93) 420 | 2,100 
200 } 1,000 
7 22 7°57|) A few hun- 
7 983 9°18 dred first 
1 4 3°21 class trees 
22 17 1°38 . 
Not esti- 
30} 58 20-66 } sae 
335 454; 88:93} 620 | 3,100 
se ae ... | Not estimated 
19 36 3°67 
28 26 4:18 , 
60 90 8°26 
48 11 5-5] 350 | 2,500 | 
30 33 8°72 
136 136 18°59 
717 26 12°40; 150 1,000 
oy 7 aioe cant Not estimated 
20 = 81 | 5°86 
9 5 8°95 
1] 33 92) 918 1,000 
36 57 - 4°59 
102 | 167] ... | 21:85 ) 
50 38 7 8°95 
52 | 821 51 g81/c 200) 1,000 
24, 16 4, 4°96 
53 109 78 | 19:28 
81 110 49 6°89} > 200 | 1,000 r 
38 78 12 | 17°21 
4) 120 8 |} 17°22 
221 388] 1] 402 E00 
85 95 69 | 10°91} 200 600| J 
922 | 1,890 425 | 209°46] 1,800 | 8,600 
8,600 
9,400 


V_ Division, 
Forests. 3,000 trees 
may be felled in 
1869. 


VII Division, 
Forests belong to a 
Wazir Surjeet Sing, 


Workine DIvIsIon. 


Buspa 


VI _ Division, Ralli, 
Mebar and Barung 
Forests. 3,000 trees 
may be felled in 
1870. 


Poari 


(if leased, 3,000 


ie may ’be felled 
in 1871). 


VIII Division, Pur- 


bani, Riba and 
Rispa Forests, and 
Forests on the 
right bank, 3,000 
trees may be felled 
in 1872. 
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Abstract Statement of Forest Valuation Surveys,—continued. 







































4 OBSERVED. EstIMATED. 
a 
& & a g | . 
> a i x : ® | Worxine Drviston. 
fr, oO rb) ® 
ob © <j < s 
2 ro el a i ip 
Oo | a — om °o Q 
a 3 3 z oF 
wD < a 
D. Sutiey Foreste, 
right side. 
65 | Lipi... sos 39 | _ 34 12 | 3°28 
66 | Jangi ... ad 10 11 27 2°51) 
67 | Manda ... ae 20 19 29 2°51 . 
68|Bangrang ...(| 6 | 7| 10| 0-89| }Notestimat- 
69 ae a 9 12 18 | 3:06 
70 | Akpa_... foc 14 8 20; 2-18 
71 Bee 16 11 19 1-47 
72 | Kashang, leftside} 143 | 116} ... 11°48 
73 | Kashang,rightside| 40 46 14 | 4°59} | Not avail- ace hte 
74 ‘3 .{ 115 | 231 { 80] 1893/4 able at/f 5 ye,07 
75 3s 59 52 40 | 4°59 present 
76 ms ge 16 Se 6 0°66 
77 | Kashang to Chini| ... site aa ... |Not estimated 
78 | Rogi =... 140 90 80 | 8:27 
79! ,, 109 | 125| 70| 648 50 | 750 
80 | Kastiarang 170 |... 72 | 80:00) Not estimated 
81 | Runang... 45 26 6| 2°98) 50] 750 
g2 | Miru to Kandari..| .., “a - Not estimated] J 
Total} 951 | 788 508 | 1538-78} 100 |1,500 
Add scattered trees 
and forests not 
estimated 2,500 
Tora. 4,000 
SUMMARY. 
Fe w : 
OBSERVED ° 8 : a 
Sa | BE 
W oRKING a 8 a ow ° . 
Mar Divisions. . Dvicione: 3 § a3 i zi 
3 |] 8 |sola5 
8 S os 2 5 P 
S £ Ne E = < 
mn wn < ee | & 





Lower Forests, left 


335 


side . | LIT, TIT and IV | 1,535 
Buspa Forests a V 
Upper Forests, left 

side aig VI,VII,andVIIT) 922 
Sutle] Forests, right 

side a Vill 


951 















1,467 |1,070 | 199-88! 30,000] 9,268 
454 | 283 | 88-98] 6,000] 3,039 
1,890 | 425 | 209-46/18,000| 4,878 
788 | 508 |153-78| 4,000} 2,921 














Total | 3,748 | 4,099 | 2,281 1652-05 |58,000|19,606 


Nots.—The true number of trees felled is believed to be about 30,000. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Abstract Statement of Deodar trees examined to determine rate of growth. 










Comte ess Cay 
a|°s A . o (0 @ 
Forest x |"E s| 4 Eb bp S| a) er 
.| and number |°/3 & 3 .| 3 Ieara Details of rings counted, and 
©] of Survey. 3 2H YB Ma 2 Bale Remarks. 
E el) ei a8] g |B lseler 
Se|ge| g | 2 Sasa 
z = &p o = = = 
7 A\< | 8 a) HO. 1 1 
in, | ft. in. | ft. in. Inches. | 1) 2) 3 4} 5) 6) 7) 8 
1} Nagadar 1} 46) 9 5 Q 
1 2} 45) 9 5 Q 
3} 31] 9 5 Q 
4, 38 9 5 2 
5| 74) 12 6 8 
6} 68} 11 6 2 
7| 48) 10 5 8 
8} 67) 12 6 8 





Taranda 
1 





17°75110 619 
223) 16 10 6] 8 
466) 29:25 /18 10 15 
191) 18 8 0 
220) 14 
50 


67 
53 


1 

4.—§8 2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

: 8 
9 

10 

ll 

. 12) $82 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


pat 


~J 
fo) 


oe 
oo 
Qo 
pt 


Or 
MOSH CWOPWAHOOK COA AKWaSHPHeONONP OS 


ta 


Cr Ot Or 
—_ 


62 
15} 
160 
117 
194 

87 

61 
101 


pd ed 
—" 


“209 BH OD OUD 7 CUR OO PDH O10 PS OCP bm & 
bos eo 


113 
2]} 48 
22] 58 


241 327| 1 
25) 347) 2 
26) 150) J 


OU bo % Ct Cr 


pound 
Om COM CHOON HM OOD SP MODODNVWNIOAAOH DWWANWNOWDS CO 


= 
CO SO? 00 TO BAAS CO OD WW BE CO Ot OR Bm OU 09 CO DDO 


“200009 WAODwWoo AQ AD WOHEH UH 
— 


CoO or 
wo 


28) 210) 22 
29) 227] 15 
30) 307] 28 
» | 287) 16 


band 
p~—_ 
—_ 
— 


— 


= 
CO Ot OO et om “1 G9 00 CO CO Co 20 DO CO OD OUR BD DD 69 0 WW “BWV 








Average |...| ... wv | 6 4/6 8 | 149) 112 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar Trees, §:c.,—continued. 








Sen . Cet “ty 
—|om S 2 : oO .|9 wo 
D | & 8 @ ov 
Forest and 512 = z eo % PE os ‘le of Ti 
| numberof |?\3 8) . | x 3 {8 1S a Details o oe countess and 
S| Survey. |S\2e) Fy fs — |zo|a° marks, 
g , (ale8#l ga] & 5 |S 218 4 
: Ses S eh a fa lae 
a Ald | & = Oo 10 |o 
in. | ft. in. | ft. in. 
122; 12 6 716 8] 111 83 
9—11 2) 145) 14 7 O|7 9 


: Dippi 1 








194 103 


Average |...| ... sie 
5 Janee 1) 140) 14 8 6/7 9j 81) 50 
12—14 2} 2581 29 (18 6115 7] 84 63 
3| 438) 5°75)8 5;|8 5) 76) 67 
Average |...|...| ... (10 2/811] 80! 56 
Inches. Inches. | 1 | 2 
Phinla . 157} 102|——— |__| }_———_|_|_ 
es to 8/38 
WW 19 110, 77 Se at eocon 
) 10 to 12 | 49 













ee | Wasankan 1; 180 6 1 : Oe : Can hae 
20 2; 189 7 5 152) 114 aa 

es at 2to 4/51] 21 

31 172} 95 |6 0} 5 5 | 181) 1388] ge 6 | 80 | 26 

4; 192) 14 7 817 9 | 154 94 6 to 8} 27 | 34 

8 to 10 | 81 | 44 

10 to 12 51 

172 |192° 
8| Kiuden 1} 84 5 see ... | 116 
22—25 2; 149 5 4 ee 168) 126 








Average of 6, 


















seek tae 7 216 64 154 110 
1 ww. | 6 2] ... | 179) 184) Inches. 
26 2,174 ... | 8 OF ... | 181) 98) — ——|—— — 
3) 235) ... [10 10 1380} 9810 to 2/29/16 || 8 to 10 30 
4, 126) 10°75) 5 11 | 6 O |} 122 S43 2 ; 7 a0 oo _ 
5} 195) 15 10 4) 8 3] 180) 88 8 ol sg | oy l4 to 16 19 
Average |...| ... 8 117 14] 188 100 195 





10] Kumkumi 


27 
1] Sapni 1; 176) ... [12 0 88} 66 
27 2; 120) ... | 7 6 96} 72 






















11°8 





104 





6 


a ee 


13)Rapur, Jungari| 1 Nae 
Shoang 2 
82—85 | 3} 94 De 
4 14 | 17 | 12 
9 11 | 31 | 16 
13 | 20 : 
18 | 12 
Average of 10, 24 
15 


11, 12, 13 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, §c.,—continued, 





Details of rings counted, and 


Forest. Remarks. 


rings counted.) 


Number of tree. 
Age, (number of 
Mean radius mea- 
sured. 
Measured girth. 
Calculated girth. 
Calculated age of 
Ist class trees, 
Calculated age of 
2nd class trees 


| Number. 





1m; 1 fC cial £0..aht 
141 Chasoo_..... |_ 11: 127) 25 Le: 2 see 58} 44) Measured without the bark. 
36 oy ad LSE gt J 65) 54 ° 99 s 


3) 261) 25°5 (138 10 |18 9] 83} 60 foie. | al ta ll Tacks low 


|) | - 





Oto 2| 14] 15 | 12 to 14} 17 
2to 4| 18/17 ||14to16| 25 
4to 6|] 12 | 13 ||16 to 18/ 28 
6to 8/ 11 | 17 || 18 to 20/ 30 
8to10/} 8 | 16 || 20 to 22| 29 
10 to 12/| 11 | 18 || 22 to 24| 36 


74 261 














15) Chidu sea] BY 107 
36 2} 123 





| —-O— S "|" 


] 

5 | 49) 39! oto 2/10] 10 [110 to12| 11 
2to 4| 9/13 |\12to14! 12 | 16 
4to 6| 8| 12 |\14t016| 9| 13 
6to 8| 9| 5 |\16t018 
8to10! 14] 7 |/18 to 20| 16 | 20 


Inches. 1 || inches. 1 





16| Limsantang | 1} 86) 11°3 | 6 2|¢ 4 | 82) 55 


36 ——|—| oto2 |15|| 6to 8] 17 
Average of 2to4 | 12 || 8to10!} 19 


14:15 & 16 9619 4| 65! 47| 4to6 18 |)10 to 12 10 















—_—_—_— 








86 











17| Serinche 





Oto 2 l10l11| 8| 17/7 
2to 4 |10| 9l21| 13] 7 
2} 65. | 7 OT] .. 50) 38) 4to 6| 9] 716] 10] 9| 16| 27] 15\13 
6to 8 |1il1ol10| 13] 5 
Bi. OO Sse 6 5 Soe GO! 45] 8 to 10 {10/12/21} 11) 6 
45) O toe lislizii7| ael s| 1g} 34| 26l13 
. 12t014|...|.../..| 20/23 18] ... | 22l10 
Et) AN arate ASO TENE ae 54, 411 q4t016 |_|. |...| 2614] 32 
16 to18|.|..|.| ello 


5) 66125 | 610) 7 0] 53 36 J68\66\93| 142/89] 147| 200) 144/97 


89) 54 Measured without bark. 


9 Inches. il sl 6 718 91/10] 11 /12 
37-39 




















6| 93) 18 6 10 ens a 
7| 142} 19°7511] 9 110 9 67! 51 <5 at the butt en@: 
100; 8&5 Be ae TO) csc ais 5 » 52 feet from ground. 
S| 891176 110 6|9 7 86) 27 < » the butt end. 
47| 5 Be aie OW cea a z= » 64 feet from ground. 
°| 9} 147) 21°25112 4 {11 6 83] 59) On level ground, : 
10; 200) 13°6 7 51/17 61! 178) 137) On steep slope facing S. at an angle of 30°. 
] | 144 13 ae 7 2 104 65 ” ”» > 
12) 87) 19S: 1S. 8416 OT 80} 52| On level ground. : 
13) 217) 21:5 | 8 8 |L1 8 | 150) 118] On steep slope facing S. at an angle of 30 
14 89 7°8 5 3 4 6 102 76 ”» » ”? 
Average on | 
steep slope 218 20} 282) 88 
Do. on level 
ground ... 7 9|7 6] 62] 44 
| | Inches. 1 2 | Inches.| 1) 2 
18 Rakcham ... 7 130} 15: 8 5/8 8§ 93) 6] aia hes Sh ama alae 
4,0 2| 136) 125 | 7 7) 7 130) 65 0 0 
3196, 141 | 7 8|7 9 | 153! 114) 145 G 19/14] 12t014l 16| 
: ——i———| 6to 8 14 | 26 — 
Average ... 711) 7 8 | 125) 80 | ee 








naeeans Google. 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, Sc.,—continued, 


= 














d). 


Mean radius mea- 


Details of rings counted, and 


Forest. 7 Remarks, 


rings counte 

1st class trees. 
Calculated age of 

2nd class trees 


sured. 
Calculated age of 


Number of trea. 
Age, (number of 
Measured girth. 
Calculated girth. 


Number. 








in. | ft. in. | ft. in. 





lj 115 









19| Yak Bursari e 
41 15 9} 2 | 108} 80 
7314 214 31} 145] 109 











9(0| Mebar 1 7 #5 96| 65 Inches. | 1/ 2] 8 
wes ¢ s[ usr) oo 2 4) 2 [a 
4, 6 1] 156) 117) 4to 617! 8 | 24 
2 7) 1971 120) pee | ae | 
6 8 1] 87) 65! 16 to 19} 20 | 23 | 22 
7 7 2 20 
2 








21; Yolinge 883) 22 [11 9 |11 11 | 196] 147| Near top of Forest. 
56 160} 12 6 1/6 8 | 158 119 » >» 
8} 90) 14 7417 #9 74| 66) At foot of Forest near cultivation. 
4 731105 |5 8/511) 77) 58 ” ” 2 : 








Average near 


top see 
Do. at foot 








29| Barunalang | 1] 255] 10°8 | 5 104] 5 10 | 260] 195) Inches.) 8) 4 
59 Q} 219118 | 7 7 2 | 188} 141 —_—\— 
8, 196, 1386 | 8 5/7 7 | 149) 114 oes 25 

3 | 22 

4, 248115 | 8 6| 8 8 | 160) 110) 2to & 88 | 22 

6to 8] 30 / 31 

8 to 10; 29 | 36 

10 to 12) 30 ; $1 

12 to 14; 26 | 38 

14 to 16) ... | 30 

| 196 |248 







23] Simoling ...| 1] 166, 15:6 | 9 7 | 8 7 {| 113] 85] tpches | 2 | Inches | 1 


60—61 Oto 2/11} 8 told 19 

Zto 4) 21 | 10 to 12) 20 
to 6| 27 | 12 to 14) 19 
to 8 29 | 14 to 16) 20 


166 








94| Peadun 


Average of 
22, 23, 24 






710); 7. 6 | 160) 119 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, 5:c.,—continued. 


a6 


Calculated age of 
2nd class trees 


ted.) 


Forest and 
number of 
Survey. 


Details of rings counted, and 
Remarks. 


Number. 
Ist class trees. 


Age, (number of 
rings coun 


Number of trees. 
Mean radius mea- 
sured 
Calculated girth. 
Calculated age of 


é 
“Ba 
3 
5 
3 
= 
















Inches. 1 


25| Tinala Teed- 








ong valley | 1} 173) 15 8 918 8 | 124 91) oto ai 12 
2} 18381 11:3 | 6 4] 6 4 | 140) 104) 2to 4 18 
64 3} 276) 17 10 5/9 4 {| 1388) 90 Au A 
4 1738 14°38 8 8 7 11 128 80 8 to 10) 24 
5| 108) 1] 6 2/6 21] 86| 49) 10 to 12) 28 
6} 299] 17 9 6/9 41] 188) 14] os 28 
7| 145) 145 | 8 21] 8 107| 80) ieto018| 
Average ... |... 
















10 7 144) 108 
Forest of 
Jangi ... | 2) 877) 285 {14 15 4| 162) 122 
67 —=«w«ws | 8} S63} 45 | 2 4) 2 YD 
Average 8 9] 9 7 158} 115 
27| Skyamdang- 
dang 1 
2 
70-71 3 
Average 7 38 189 "142 
Inches. 
28) Topan =... | 1} 571| 30°5 ve | 16 4 101) 76\— 50 oe 
10 to 20 | 2356 
20 to 303) 241 













29| Kashang ...| 1] 100/10 |5 8| 5 8 | 104 84] Inches. 
2} 111; 98 |5 1/5 8| 100] 69>; || 
72-76 ... | 3} 103] 10°5 | 4 10 | 5 11 | 128) 96) oto 4 23) 21 
4/111) 95 |5 0| 5 5 | 183) 100) 4to 6 19) 17 
—|—] Bto10| ia 22 
Average of 10 to 12| ... | 18 
28-29... 5 215 7) 1138) 85 ——|—— 





30} Forest above 14 7 817 9 | 186) 102 
ini ale 4 51... 234) 175 
7519 219 7 | 85 64 
52138 018 2]... | 105 
1510 OF ... i Nh es 
35 | 1 7 st, 
95 |1 4 - 
8 1 6 sis 
22 ;1 4 x 
92 |1 2 a 
ore 0 58 ... 
156 | 0 O94... 
12 |0 7a... 
3:2 | 110 best 
4. 2 10 bebe 
5618 613 4 55 
4°38 | 2 — 
55 138 1438 «8 48 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, &c.,——continued, 




















Ser tt weg eto 
S| Forest [=|2 | z ‘| “bo as a ’ 
a | and wumber (era = 5 pe 3 |o Sic Details of rings counted, and 
= K\S°l By | 2 8 |83/80 Remarks. 
Vd of Survey. = — & mM ®D 5 = SS sc 
aicclee| 2 | & 8228 
ait "|= | 2 | 5 3 fo 
ft. in. | ft. in. mnenen|, Al 
31) Rogi oe { 1] 215) 16°38) 9 94) 9 2 | 126) 85/oto 78} 85) 61 
0 to 106} 126) 107 
78-79 | 2) 1387) 18 | 7 & | 7 2 | 107} 61/0 to 16-8) 215) ... 
Otol3 |... | 137 
8} 28 48) 2 44) 2 11 
4, 33) 38 | 1 731202 
5} 54) 36:1 1411) 2 4 
6} 62; 46/2 63) 2 10 
7; 466 5 |8 OF 8 OF... fo. 
& 57; 8 62);3 8;}38 8]... | 70 
9 61) 43);2 8;);2 8]... ] ... 
10; 66 65/4 2)310] 95 71 
ll} 57) 7 | 4 4/4 1] 79) 59 
12; 60; 87,5 0;5 O|} 72) 54 
13} 29) 85)110;2 8 
14, 86) $83;110/;2 2 
15} 87; 4/2 6/2 6]... |]... 
16} 160; 11:5) 6 2/6 5} 156) 117 
17; 70; 82/4 5/4 8] 95 71 
1S; 13] 8°35) 4 11 | 4 10 | 160; 120 
19} 157) 152) 8 4/)8 4/113 85 
20. 121) 102)/5 6|5 9} 182) 99 
21; 148 Jl | 6 5] 6 2+ 138] 104 
22; 165) 11 | 5 10/6 2 | 168} 126 
23) 1388) 18:7; 7 7)7 7); 109) 82 
24, 147) 12-7) 7 103; 7 14] :112) 84 

































































Average 
39] Kadelli | il 93 5 g4| gp |Inches| 0 to 2} 2 to 4) 4 to 6) 6 to 8:8 to 10 
Rings | 18 | 19 8 
83) Chaog —... | 1] 180) 14 | 8 6/7 9 | 105} g5jInches| 1) 2 8) 4 ae. a4 
Oto 2'19132/18;1210 to12) 9| 16/8 7 
84 » | 2) 161} 153 S 5! 114) 992to 4:1635.10:17,12 to 24, 20; 18/10; 7 
| | Sto 89915101816 to19... |... ho] 12 
: ; 0 see one 
3) OL 17 9 4 | 58} 44/8 to 10/13/10 10 12 | 
4 120) 15 8 4 | 8 8 79| 61 p80, 161/91] 120 
5| 270} 18 | 8 419 10 | 194) 146 
Average ... 8 5/8 9] 110) 87 


SS a ss SSS SSIS 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, &c.,—continued. 














|S za 3 | TS as\8 
: Eg oe Eig) 
E| Forest. 3 Bs 3 ” REMARKS. ! : Forest ¢ 5 8 z _| Remarks. 
: zl eeige : a) aE 
EGF |8 & E A ees & 
Z |< = '7, Z. a Ss 
| in. i 
34; Simla, north | 1] 50 4°25 Simla, south | 1} 54! 6 
side, small | 2) 35/4 side ...| 2} 94) 9°5 
trees 3} 624) 4 | 3} 42) 6-5 
4, 42'4 g| 43! 5 
a eel 5| lou'12 
6| 30.4 6| 43] 4°5 
7 4015 71 3118 
8) 47'5°5 si 70! 6 
9} 44) 5 9) 40] 4°5 [Age of I clue 91 
10) 45) 4°5 Average... 57| 6:6| » Icl.=67 
ll} 40) 4°5 a eee 
12} 70/5 35| Ropur timber 
18} 45] 45 Depot... | 1) 210/12 
14, 44) 45 Purbani_... | 2} 180/12 
15} 338) 4°5 Poari | 3} 98 7 
16} 39,4 Ditto ... | 4 10010 
17| 47) 5°5 Ditto ... | 5} 110) 9 
18} 50) 6:5 Ditto .. | 6 LION 
19) 6815 | Akpa wee | 7 202)18°5 
20; 5671 5°5 | | Ditto .. | S| 187/12 
21} 47) 45 Ditto woe | 9} 225/18 
22} 30/4 verano. 158l11° Age of I cl. nee 
23; 9115 | (An exceptionally slow » Il cl. 106 
grown tree on a dry 
slope of 40°] Kusthal ... |10) 124/15 
Average... 43) 4:6) Age of Icl. —99 Ditto .. (LI 107414 
North side,|1/ sale | » Wel =78| | Ditto — ... {12} 150/18 
large trees| 2) 66/15 ' | Kalba ve {13} LO9T5 
3] 72/12 Dippi _... |14) 80/12 
41 7212 Ditto we (LD) 165)15 
5| 153/18 Ditto oe (16) 190/22 
6| 188/12 Ponang «.. (17) 170179 | ago of 1 al, 90 
7| 102/18 Average... 137/16 , Ler 66 
Average... 99)14-7 | Age of I el. =71 Lawaris, or|. 
| » IIc. =52 drift timber |18} 96/12 
19) 297/18 
20) 125/15 
21} 270/20 
Average... 197/16 | Ageof Tel. 131 


» lel. 96 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar Trees, §¢.—continued. 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar Trees, &c.,—continued, 














ae oS S . 
. > a . os 
2 1.4 $ ra 2 % ® s 
Hts (ol © | fe! te 
op * . 
‘3| os 5 pas = S2/%3 3 Details of rings counted, and Remarks, 
we|O8] a ® + 2S | 23 
3 Ss) f&E 8] 3 | $2 /4 
5 3 2 | 5a 
g sje8| 32/2] 3 | sa) 3a 
A Z4\4 | a ms ee af oO 










Inches. /ft.in.| ft. in. Inches | 1 







42|Bhagaruttee (logs! 1) 306, 13-25... | 7 0 oto rx] 2/12 | |] 9 | 7 || oto.) 2 
measured at Hurd- | 2) 190} 10615915 7 ace 7 i a 7 ‘3 ‘7 ae aa i¢ 
Oo 

wary 3) 111) GB | a | oe Sto 4/ 20 | 2 | 30 | 18 | 15 || 12 to18| 16 
4/118 8 esa Pe 4to 5/| 18 | 24 | 84 | 14 | 20 || 18to14!] I9 
5} 118) 7 a5 133) 5 to 6 19 | 24 || l4to15l 19 

6 to 7 15 25 

7to 8 22 | * 

a ee a neers mo RS | re oi 







































































































































Average 
Inches ft, in, tuches 1 | 38] 4 | 5 | 6 | 8 9 8 
43|Ravee, (timberlying} 1) 186; 145) ...| 8 0] 119 83 
at the lLahore| 2} 123) 16/.../8 9 90 57) oto a3! wl u 12) 33! 35 14 | 13 | 18 
Depot). 3} 157/ 16°5)...)} 8 6) 124 74 Bto 4 V7 1s 19 36 48 27 18 16 
: 0 1 1 1 
: 265 il S : te are 6to §| 30| 17| 26 20| 87 | 293 | 18 | is | Ig 
rf 8to10| 25/ 241 36 26| 82 | 30 | 20 | 
6; 247; 17 9 4! 134 93 10 to 18 35 or 20 27 : = 18 | 24 
o14| 40 5 4 | 19 | 
] ae a. - : ih = 14 to16 19} 30 | 2/ 18 | 9 
ee 16 to18 S| 25 | 19 | & 
9, 188} 18 | ... | 9 10 92 60) 18 to 20 23}... 25 | 15 
| 10} 155; 18 | ...|}9 10 ee 67 Teel ass! isy| ses” wi tae | lame oz 
Average of trees 2,8,9, & 10 instances of quick growth 91 62 
do. were | be Mag ial ié | 134 93 
Inches 
44|Chenab. Sleepers/ 1) 96) 6 sas 
from Chenab For- ; 2} 78] ,, as "2, 0 to 2/18/16] 33 
ests examinedat the | 3) 84) ,, 113°7| 2 to 4 | 29/27] 18 | 20 
Lahore Railway] 4) 66) ,, 90-3} 4 to 6 | 40)5 
Station. 5} 103) _,, nas 
6} 59) ,, 
7| 47) «,, 
8! 68) ,, 
9] 118) _,, : 
10} 108] ,, = 
11 45) 3” 7 oe 
12) 57) 5; aa 70°5 
13} 50| ,, 69°8 
14) 42) ,, 54°6 Inches. 18/1 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 ! 22 2 24 
LG FT)! Os 90°8 a Poel a) et ok eae a 
16) 85 110°2| 9 49 3 15| 13} 28| 28 
- ” 24 
V7). 6S 79°42 to 4 13| 15| 21/ 29 25 ri 3 a 9 ia 12) 2 
18} 51] ,, 64:5) 4 to 6 22) 14 22} 28 16) 15) 17 20! 25 20) 14| 24 
oA saa " 136-4 | 42] 71) 85 | 51) 40 1037 ba id 68 
21 77 ” > 99°5) 
22} 54! ,. oss 72:0 
23| 44 |, 566] Inches, | 25 | 262 «(7 
24! 68) ,, 89°6}___ 
25 | eee F 
oh ” ea 0 to 2] 18 | 12 | a9 
” ‘ 2 to 4 17 18 32 
i) ; 1180) 4 to 6 | 2% | 31 | 30 
28 oI a 121-4 
29 100) 9s 136°9 
30) 98) ,, 130-4 Teta 
31} 68) ,, 86:9 Inches, 28 | 29 a a se ss 34) 35 36) a7 33, 39 
32, a : YI raceme ee te teeta the Glens See poe 
o > A sf ae 0 to 2 | 28) 28) sal 22! 24] 18] 98| 901 on! onl gs! 20 
35} 58] ,, ; sk 78:7, 2 to 4 25) 31| 30! 25) 19) 22 fal ail aa) v6) gpl ac 
36 66 ” ‘ 85°8 4 -¢ 6 36) 4 9 
37; 58| ,, me il 769, * | Ay 88) 22 18) 25) 27) 25) 28) 21) 48) 29 
38! 127] _,, . 165°7 891100! 98! 68 a1 65) 87) 58) 66) 58 127| 71 
39| 71) ,, DOS ance ete 
40); 94 ,, 1246 
41| 62) ,, 809 
42| -68) ,, : 91°4 
4 M4 a 141-9} Inches.| 40 | 41 | 42 a8 | a4 [a5 40 | 7 | a8 | a0 | 0 
4 a: 3 Tatas 
4) ,, 92.90 to 2] 35 | 21 | 20/ 34] 12] so] a1 | 1 
46| 61 ss an 75-0 1/19 | 36 | 19 
47| 37| 49-62 to 4| 25 | 20 | 22 | 49 | 16 | 93 | 20 | 12 | 23 | 47 | 95 
48 71 ” ee . 
49) 136) _,, % 
50; 69) ,, 
Average .., | 
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Abstract Statement of Deodar trees, &c.—continued. 
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wn 
to Se Se 
oO 2 S a . H s © 
. @ o 
Es [a |2| & Pe | 25 
Forest. Ss sks 3 ae 3 | 3 2/% 5 Details of rings counted, and Remarks, 
5 gis! “3/2 |) 4 | as | ae 
re 21oe\/ 82/8] 2 | 88 | 88 
5 Bie oe eel et leo 
Zz zis | = = © ~ oO 
In, Inches. 1[s|s|s|o|z 8 | 9 | 29 a alas 
45/Chenab, (depdt near 8 4 7 128, |__| sass 
Wuzeerabad), ... 17 9 4 ‘ 0 to 2 24| 9 24) 26| 13 13) 20 16 20! 21| 15 
Sa hee: St are Caen | = gee Sige vee se 
12 6 8 164 108 _ haa | 
6 to 8 36 10) 36 45, 14) 16) 15] 19) 16) 27| 21 
13 7 3] 193, 136 8 to10 |..,| 15} 40 40 21) 21) 19] 15] 17| 41] 28 
es) Fo) 2) 2) Bee l/s) aie eels 
13°75 T° oh 80 51 oy Oe asa ep oes 
14 tol6§ |.../ 15]... ].../...]...] 846] 21) 26) 49) g2 
18 9 10 91} 64/ 16 tos = | 72] 10) 21.2 Sis 18 a 12) 40 
18 910} 87/ 65} 18 tox |. BB) foc | [oe] af 
18°) sn | O30!) SF) | 6B). 2 fee | 2] 
13°25 one a ae | Bao APSE, = Oe oe peaks te 
12°5 7 103 | 65 132/166 192 241/122 us 171/145/154|294 200 
9 5 2| 247 | 185 tl he 
10°2 5 9 105 85 
13°6 a 6 223 170 
14°2 7 2 113 78 
12 6 8 164 112 
9°3 | & 3 109 84 
8'6 4 10 76 |In. aM a 5 c 17} 18\19) 20 |21 2) = | 
1}*5 6 5 143 88 
13°6 7 6| 64] 33 Pent | 
106 511/ 1o4| 77 | Oto 2 7 a6 23 21 nie a e. a 23, 25 12) 14) 19 
2to 4 49) 25, 20/16) 2¢ 8 eel 
10°6 5 1f | 103 75 | 4to 6) 21 39 16 27 27\24) 22! 9112| 19135) 87| 26) 10 20 
56 3 4 = 101 | 6to 8| 28 40) 18 43) 2519] 211081) 15]..| 21| $4 16] 18] 43 
12 fon |S 8] dae | ans jeter Bo wns eae | a 
10 te Oil cz ses 
oe ; 1 a tae 12 told). 38) TO) ince |hoss' fos 36.10)" ) «. |.) 83 z 24) 18 
~ 14 to 16) . ve | covt’ fhdeee hi awa Hana eee 
13°5 % 65 117 | 70 foster a al esa La 
o1 5 21 191 | 144 fox B60 158) abs es Os a rj 70/186 148 106 eS Ae 
12°8 aes | 119 82 
PLS ths 6 4 125 a. pr 
12°75 T° 3 141 108 inches. | 30 | a | ss | | a5 | 0 | a7 | 98 [20 a 
123 6 10 126 89 i 0 
34 13 7 2!/ 143] 99 ey : i: | 
ot 22/16 /| 30 | 21| 26| 7/17 | 19| 16] 28] 33 
I3 13°3 7 4 58 41 2to 4 | 18/15 | 29 | 17 23 | 12 | 23 | 16 | 27 | 27 | 2 
36 81 Be PN 79 | 4 to | 25| 18 | 24 | 21 | 30 | 10 | 24 | 20 | 28 | 28 | 4 
: 6 to 8 | 19 | 33 | 28 22 | 13 | 17 | 
oe ae a8 41 | 8 to a ant Ss 96 | 25 | 32 13 | .. | 19| .. | 40 | 48 
86 4 11 a5 96 10 to 12) 34 | 35 | 13 | 30 | 33 | 11 | 
10°6 5 11 172 116 j\12 to 14 ie 23:1: 29 | os | 11 
8'3 4 9 112 |l4 to 16 Jee fe fie |e ay | 
———— 143 [150 172 \176 166 | 87 | 8 | 92 99 160 |163 
Average 124 | 88 | | | 
| | | | 
46| Jhelum (Depot near ra 233) 21 fe ee ae ca 2) ate | Ct eee Ss | 2 | : 
Jhelum) Bie BeOl rsd WHGas | 91 Bh SSS | | 
3} 137 | | 78 56 | oto 2 10 | a 12 | = Lt | = - 24 
m 4 5 21 4 15 Z O Z 
4 | | 143 | 105 4to 6. 18| 15| 16||18to20| 2| 30 
| ae a eee! Te | 14; 16||20to22| | 20 
Average a | 97) 71] stor} 15| 15] 15|)22to2s| 30| 15 
| | 10 to12! 18| 13| 0] —— = 
| | Wtolt 18 2 | | 233 219 | 137 









































47| Swat Kiver (Depot | 1{ 144/ 8 4 10 141 4 | | 
near Nowshera)| 2) 156) 9 5 2 166 121 Inches | | ~ 3 | , °| ? a 
3} 100 8 4 7 wi eS roa | Nl | 
4, 99) 9 5 2 104 19 0 to 2 2 26 aa) 32 7 20 14 0 ~ 16 
5| 168} 9° BB ASL) Tee) Meet ee sere | 3 
east! 10° (outs eh ser] aay | 2S PSII eee te ae ee 
7 120, 9 5 2) 129 87 | 8 toi |... | 82]... | 18 | 44 | 30 | 30 | 36 | 30 | 50 
8} 179} 12 6 8| 150] 100] 10 tol pe ee sel re Leone) of SO 
9) 219) 12 6 8) 188] 147 144 [156 |100 | | 99 168 [148 /120 [179 |218 {162 
10) 162} 13 7 3| 177] 108 a Hh lon | 
\Average 156 112 
48| Cabul River aiaher UN ps ie jee ole: hoe 191 140 
(examined RE. WCE ce ste is 46% 170 125 
Attock) Sea oe ie Pe is 223 164 
j iss 313 234 
BH ices NG a otf 148 109 
6) is war enn kad 339 250 
fd ee Tr 3 wee 201 148 
OF) ssc 6a Ds sis 265 195 
ee ove “a oe 191 140 
LON ana wi * A 148 109 
Ri a ae ze as 201 148 
Bh. asi fee es F 127 94 
13] ... sie ans at 265 | 195 
Average 214} 158 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Measurements of Deodar trees at different heights of the Stem. 


NAME OF TREE Fn 
AND a 
LOCALITY. ss 

° 

6 


Pinus longifolia.—| 1|Stump. 


Between Kanda and 
Bandrouli, Jaonsar 
Bawur 


Ditto 


Bodeher Forest Jaon- 
sar Bawur es 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Above Khattowa village 
Jaonsar Bawur _... 


Tutwa Forest Jaonsar 
Bawur oe 


Nachar 8. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


10 
20 
30 


50 


BSBwn SO SEE BwWASS 


DIAMETER. 


opr o- 


bo 
we 


— 
2? 


“J 8 co © 


eo 
La 
_ 
oO 


fund 


nnd vbvnwnoewerepnds bw NY WY FH bY dD wD Oo 
-_ 


m TO 


Ft. In.|Ft. In. 


DIAMETER, . 
IRTH 


Ft. In.|Ft. In. is In. 


5 
z | 
z NaMeE or TREE | 53 
a coe At 2 
r 3 z OCALITY. 5 
a oR ‘ i 
5 |fae 2| 
5 3] 100 Nachar S. 4, 30 
4 10 92 20 0 
4 8 89 36 0 
4 1 78 52 0 
3 9 71 69 0 
21 39 86 0 
5 2] 100 103 0 
3 103| 75 122 0 
4 61] 100 Ditto , | 5)Stump 
3 1 70 18 6 
2 9 62 33 0 
2 8 51 47 6 
1 9 39 62 0 
610] 100 76 6 
4 0% 59 910 
610| 100 105 6 
4 6 65 120 0 
8 9 54 134 6 
8 1 45 150 0 
56 6, 100 Ditto _. | 6|Stump. 
: 84 0 
3 11 a Ditto _, | (Stamp. 
96 0 
13 0] 100 pikes 8Stump 
8 8 69 “ 84 0 
oe, Kiuden 1, 60 
7 9 78 18 0 
7 6 76 26 0 
7 4 74 34 0 
5 11 60 44, 0 
9 7] 100 64 0 
eB) 88 Buru 1] Butt. 
8 9 91 49 0 
; : - Sangla 1} Butt. 
19 0 
5 5 52 84 0 
a. 7 
8 9 81 Serinche 1) 20 
52 0 
2 8) Ditto {2} 80 
7 9 72 53 0 
64 0 
Chaog 1} Butt. 


40 0 


Tinala Forest 1) Butt. 


50 0 


Note.—The trees were Deodar, unless otherwise stated, 
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3 93/12 


8 7411 10 


3 6 il 
3 23/10 
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eee 
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eee 
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PROPORTION 
LOWER AND UPPER 
GIRTH. 


15 10 
ll 2 
ll 2 
10 11 
10 8 
9 10 


-_ 
ay 
eQ3eg3esc8 
rrr I A A 
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xr @ Oo © 
FNatFAE 
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oe 
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Oo ARO as © fF & & 9 
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APPENDIX V. 


Statement of the Geographical limits of some of the trees, shrubs, and useful plants in Kunawur, 
by J. L. Stewart, M. D. 


| U. Upper limit. U. R. Upper right bank limit. U. 
L. Lower _,, L. R. Lower - 5 L. 
C. Cultivated or planted. 


L. Upper left bank limit. 
L. Lower __se,, s 








Cedrela toona (serrata) 
Cedrus Deodara 


Khishing, Khanam 
Kelmung, Kewate Gyam 


- BoranicaL Name. Kunawural Name. Limits. 
Abies Smithiana Ryung U. R. Pangi. U. L. Rispa. 
Acacia Julibrissin Shirin U. Above Wangtii 
Acercultratum Tin 
A. sterculiaceum wo. | Ldidr 
Alnus Nipalensis »| Nye U. R. Spii. U. L. Namgia. 
Ampelopsis Himalayana__.... U. R. Urni. 
Amygdalus Persica .| Rek aaa Sungnam. U. L. Morung. 
| ult. 
Arum Sp. U. R. Pangi. U. L. Rakcham on the 
Buspa. 
Arundinaria utilis Spyiig oo Panwi on the road to Shatiil 
ass, 
Betula Bhojputra Shak, shag Generally above 10,000 except where 
| very arid. 
Buxus sempervirens Pdprang Opposite Chergaon on the left bank of 
the Sutlej. 
Capparis spinosa Bussar Wangtu to Urni, along the Sutlej. 


U. L. Opposite Chergaon. 
U. R. Hangarang Pass. U. L. Dab- 
ling and on Buspa below Rakcham 


Celtis Caucasica Kur U. R. Jangi. U. L. Morung. C. 

Cornus macrophylla Shia, Shka U.R.Urni. U. L. Jani. 

Corylus lacera Geh U. R. Pangi. U. L Poari. C. & wild. 

Daphne oleoides ... | Zhtkuk L. Wangtii. WW. Pangi. 

Desmodium (argenteum) . | Mises U. R. Sungnam. U. L. Morung. 
Observed at Rarang. 

Dioscorea deltoidea Kans, Gungre Rakcham. 

Eleagnus conferta . | Rinsot, rit To Tibet. Cult. 

Ephedra sp. Khanna, Khanda L. Urni, occasional to Tibet. 

Eriophorum comosum mij, Ucht U. Chergaon. 

Ficus caricoides hak, Kok U. L. Urni. 

Fraxinus Xanthoxyloides thiim U.R. Spit. U. L. Namgia. — 

Hippophaé salicifolia stits One or two below Wangtii. Urni to 
Tibet. Cult. 

Indigofera arborea hastin U. R. Sungnam. U. L. Morung. 

Juglans regia . | ka U. R. Spui. U.L. Namgia. Cult. 

Juniperus communis lang shir Purbni. 


J. excelsa 


os shir, Shurghu 


9,500° Werang Pass 10,000‘, and hill 
opposite Rispa on the right bank of 
the Teedong stream probably at a 
similar elevation. 


J, squamosa thels Harang Pass 10,000 feet. 

Morus serrata an 80a U. R. Jangi. U. L. Opposite Cher. 
gaon. Cult. 

Myricaria sp. hombu L. Above Sangla, Rispa. 


Olea (ferruginea) European .., | wi/z 


U. (Rarang, Riba.) Chergaon. 
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Statement of the Geographical limits of same of the trees, &c.,—continued. 






BoranicaL NAME. 


Kunawuri Name. 


LIMITs. 





Paliurus aculeata 
Parrotia Jacquemontiana 
Pavia Indica 

Phytolacca decandra 
Picea Webbiana 

Pinus excelsa 

P, Gerardiana 


P longifolia 

Pistacia integerrima 
Populus alba 

P. ciliata 

P. fastigiata 
Prinsepia utilis 
Prunus armeniaca 

P. Padus = 
Pyrus variolosa 


Quercus.-dilatata 
Q. Ilex 


Q. incana © 
Q. semicarpifolia 


Rheum Moorcroftianum 


Rhododendron campanulatum 


Rhus Cotinus 
R. semialata 

R. acuminata 
Rhus sp. 

Rosa Webbiana 
Rubia cordifolia 
Rubia tinctorum 


Salix alba 

Salix sp. 
Staphylea Emodi 
Syringa Emodi 


Taxus baccata 


Ulmus erosa 
_U. virgata 


Vitis vinifera 


Xanthoxylon hostile 


spun, pun, Krok 
lim 
ru 


chil 
Kakkrangche 
mab 
krammal 

do. 

bekling 

chit, burzha 
krin - 


a kent, shegul 
... | marghang 


bre 
ban 
khurstir 


arts 

SUMPUNG 

tung 

huldshing, kashin 


ae | Brkt 


hulashing 
ring yal 


. | runaug 


bacho 


. | mudant, shun 


shun 
kdghaniya 
shafar, rangchiil 


. | yamdal 


shko 
malding 


lanang fruit dakhang | 


lamru 


U. L. Jani. 
Near Shoang only, 9,000 feet. 


U. R. Jangi. U.L. Purbani. Cult. 

U. L. Opposite Chergaon. 

U. R. Lipi. U. L. Dabling. 

U. R. Stingnam. U. L. Namgia. 

L. R. Chergéon. L. L. Jani. U. R. 
Hangarang. U.L. Dabling. 

U. Above Wangti. 

U. R. Urni. U. L. Kilba. 

L. R. Mira. L. L. Poari to Tibet. Cult. 

U. Rarang. | 

U. R. Spui: U. L. Dabling. 

U. Urni. 
To Tibet. 

U. On Buspa, above Sangha. 

To Urni 

U. Jani. C. 

L. Chergaion, Panwi. U. Teling, 
Purbni. 

U. L. Opposite Chergaon. 

On Buspa above Sangla, not above 
Wangtii on Sutlej. 


Above 10,000 feet. 
Harang Pass, | 
U. Above Wangti. 


All over. 


U. Urni. 


U. Wangtii. 

U. Sapni. 

L. R. Pangi. 

Cultivated at Rispa. 

L. Pangi. 

U. Chergaon. 

Rogi Raksham 10,000 feet. 
Above 9,000 feet. 


L. Urni. U. Rarang and Riba. 
U. R. Tangi. U. L. Riba. 


L. Urni. Jani 
U. Spui. Namgia 


U. Wangtu. 
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APPENDIX VIL. 


Memo. of Heights from observations of boiling point by Cou. R. Mactacan, 1847, Heighis 
calculated by Prinsep’s Tables. 
Feet above Sea. 
Sutlej at confluence of the Machér between Kotgurh and Rampoor 2,796 


Rampoor (town) fas Gas ons sia -. $8,013 
Wangtu (village) see ais Sus ‘i ww. = 1388 
Buspa, at the Sanga near confluence with the Sutlej_... .- «=. 6,049 
Pooari (village) ... vals nie oes S34 ws 6,472 
Riba (village) ... ie - sive sit . 8,449 
Sutlej at confluence of Teedong _... # sed <... 7,588 
Dabling village ... a sis a - 1. 9,276 
Namja jg” aie ste af sis lea .. 9,805 
Shipkee ,  ... hed dee oh eis we» 9,672 
Lupcha Sanga on the Sutlej above Shipkee ... a ... 8,884 
Sanga on the Spiti at Shalkur rc 6 er o. 9,845 


Jhula on the Spiti at Mane say ie, ies w+» 10,929 
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APPENDIX No. VIL. 


Forest valuation Surveys, Jaonsar Bawur 1868. 
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FOREST ON THE LOKANDI SPUR. 


Nos. 1—8. On the 8th June 1863, we determined to start upon a tour through the 
Deodar Forests on the Lokandi Spur, a westerly branch of the main range of water-shed on 
which Deoban is situated. The party consisted of Mr. Fleetwood Williams, Commissioner of 
the Meerut Division, Mr. Melville, Superintendent of Dehra Doon, and myself. 


The road leads along a secondary ridge, which leaves the main range of water-shed 
between the Jumna and Tonse rivers north of Deoban, and takes first a westerly, and then a 
north-westerly direction. About 500 feet below the Deoban bungalow, and atan elevation of 
about 8,700 feet, we came toa field of barley not yet ripe. The fields of barley and wheat 
in thehigher parts of these hills are still green, but the people do not apprehend any failure 
of the crop on account of the approaching rains, as there is generally sufficient sunshine 
during June and July to ripen the crop. Our path led us through a Forest of Rai, with 
little Morunda (Adies Smithiana and Picea Webbiana) a great deal of Kurzoo (Quercus 
semicarpifolia) with fine tall stems. The rock is limestone, the strike of the strata almost 
due east and west, and the dip to the south. In the valley to the south we saw the villages 
of Jaddi and Mangul ; near the latter, iron is smelted from good ore, and there is an abundance 
of wood for charcoal. 


One Rai tree measured 8 feet 6 inches in girth and 95 feet in height to the point where the 
girth of the trunk is Jess than 3 feet. Another had been struck by lightning ; the outer layers 
of the wood had separated from the inner. There was hardly any trace of fire, some of the 
branch stumps in the outer layers of the wood, were blackened as if burnt. Further on, the 
south side of the ridge was almost bare, whereas the north side was densely wooded. But 
stumps and stunted trees on the south side indicated that Forest had existed at some previous 
period. The villages, however, are numerous on this side, and this may possibly have led to 
the destruction of the forest. We found fields covered with young Bhatwa (Chenopodium) 
which is sown in March, and ripens in October. 
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We pitched our tents above the village of Raju, below the Lokandi Pagoda. Near our 
camp lay a large number of Deodar planks, brought from the Forest on the north side of the 
ridge. Most of these were 7 to 10 feet long, 1 to 2 inches thick, and of various breadth. They 
had been cut by the villagers, who sell at the rate of 19 feet or 10 cubits in width, or about 
150 square feet for one rupee. The purchasers come from the southern part of the district and 
from the villages near the Amlawah, Tonse and Jumna Rivers, where no Deodar grows. In 
the afternoon, I ascended the limestone peak on which stands the Lokandi Pagoda, a square 
wooden temple, surrounded by a low stone wall. Near it are terraces where the villagers 
assemble on their annual feast days. On the limestone rocks there is much fine Leaurt 
(Cupressus torulosa) and tothe west and north much Deodar. The view from this point, the 
' highest on the spur, is beautifully varied with dense forests in many places. To the north-west 
the spur terminates in the Moila Hill with picturesque limestone rocks and gently sloping 
meadows. On my return to camp I measured three Deodar trees with stems fit for timber 
60 feet long and girths of 7 feet 8 inches, 8 feet and 13 feet 6 inches. One tree, with a girth 
of 6 feet 10 inches, and a stem fit for timber of 55 feet, had been felled. The stump showed 
78 rings on a radius of 12% inches, of which 3 inches were sapwood ; the largest’ cypress was 
7 feet 6 inches in girth and 80 feet high. 


9th June.—Started to go round the Lokandi and Moila Hill, from south to north. Upon 
the south slope, there is a quantity of Deodar scattered between the fields ; here the trees noted 
in Valuation Survey No. 1, were counted. Many of the Deodars had their side branches lopped 
off, nearly the entire length of the stem, probably to be used as litter for cattle. Crossing a side 
spur running in a south-west direction, we entered a splendid Forest named Bodehér, consisting 
mainly of Deodar, which here attains a large size upon a clay slate soil. We measured 
a tree which had been felled; the stump 6 feet 7 inches in girth; the entire length of the 
stem up to an end girth of 3 feet being 82 feet. The age of this tree was 71 years. The 
following trees were also measured :— 


Girth 7 length 75’* to an end girth of 3’. 
» Fo, 85" » oO” 
33 7’ 2" 99 115’ > 99 
The rate of growth appears from the data entered in No. 36 of Appendix III. Deodar in this 


Forest forms one inch of wood (radius) in from 5 to 9 years. The stem of these trees does 
not taper much as will appear from the following statement :— 





IF GIRTH AT BUTT 100" PROPOR- 


TREE, | GIRTH AT BUTT. UPPER GIRTH. TIONATE UPPER GIRTH. 
1 4! 5” 1’ 9" measured at 58’ 39” 
2 6 = 10" 4’ 04" ditto ,, 48 59" 
3 6° 10" 3.1" ditto ,, 68 45° 





The surveys of this Forest are entered under Nos. 2 and 3. The figures there entered, 
409 and 2°91 first class trees per acre, do not convey a sufficiently favourable idea of the 
contents of the forest. In some parts the trees stood much closer. The area of the forest 
probably extends over several hundred acres. 


The proximity to the Tonse renders this Forest peculiarly valuable. In a straight line 
the distance is only 44 miles, and by the road, which was said to follow the course of a valley, 
it cannot be more than 10. A large quantity of timber is being cut, and the people say that 
it is all consumed for house-building in the neighbouring hill districts. The usual scantlings 
cut are from 20 to 30 feet long and 5 inches by 6 inches or less, and planks for walls and roofs 
from 4 feet to 7 feet long and 1 inch to 14 inches thick. At the lower end of the Forest we saw 
a stack containing upwards of 660 planks, 10 feet to 12 feet long, 12 inches to 14 inches wide, 
and 3 inches to 4 inches thick. These had been cut on account of Government for a bridge 
over the Tonse, and had been lying there for several years, but had not apparently suffered 
by exposure. 
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Near these planks we were surprised to find five stumps of trees recently felled, 7 feet in 
girth. A few planks had been taken off, but the greater part of the trunks had been burnt: 
apparently a short time ago. The people asserted that the trees had been destroyed by jungle 
fires, but as there was no sign of recent fire round about, this cannot have been the case. The 
wood must either have been used for the manufacture of charcoal, or the place was cleared for 
temporary cultivation, and the timber burnt. We observed in the course of the day many 
similar instances of destruction. In some cases, it appeared that the standing trees had been 
ignited, and we found the burnt remains of large branches which had evidently been heaped 
up round the trunk. Trees are commonly thus burnt in the hills, to get rid of them for the 
purpose of cultivation, but these trees were often in the midst of the forest where no cultiva- 
tion was likely to be attempted ; possibly they are burnt to obtain charcoal with little trouble. 


From the Bodehér Forest we turned our steps to the Moila Hill which is a north-west 
prolongation of the Lokandi Spur. We had a good view of the Tonse in several places, as it 
flows round the base. The Moila Hill sends out three spurs ; one runs to the west towards 
Aswi. On the south side of this spur, and all along the flank of the hill, there is a great deal 
of Deodar, not forming continuous tracts like Bodehér, but in patches intermixed with Rai. 
The path leads through this tract, but as we were obliged to proceed rapidly, no survey 
was taken. Between the west and north-west spurs towards the villages of Kunwa and 
Pingwa, there is little Deodar. The slope is in many parts precipitous, being formed of 
almost perpendicular limestone rocks, here there is room, Leauri (Cupressus torulosa) 
and Rai (A. Smithiana) are abundant. I walked nearly round the Moila Hill, and a consi- 
derable distance down the north-west spur, but found only a few scattered Deodar trees. 
In the angle between this and the third spur, tending towards north, north-east, is the 
village of Rahan, below a limestone precipice which here borders the Moila Hill. Far down 
in the valley there is a little Deodar, but near the top all is Abies and Cupressus. The third 
great Deodar locality occurs in the bend between this northern spur and a large spur run- 
ning from the Lokandi Pagoda to the north-east, towards the junction of the Benargad and 
Chiligar. In this valley the village of Mashak is situated. The main portion of the Moila 
Hill is limestone. The strike of the strata is from north-west to south-east, and the dip 
towards the south-west. In accordance with. this formation of the strata, the south-west 
slope is gradual as on the Lokandi Hill, and the other sides are precipitous. It has already 
been mentioned that clay-slate is found in the Bodehér Forest. It also occurs near the 
village of Mashak. | 


Wherever Deodar was found on the Moila Hill, there were the marks of cutting, and a 
plank 254 feet long 10 inches by 14 inches was seen near the top. On my way down to Mashak 
village, survey No. 4 was taken. Deodar is here scattered over the steep and often precipitous 
slope of the hill; the result was two and four trees per acre of the Jst and 2nd classes. The 
growth of the trees, however, is good. One tree, which had been struck by lightning, was 
11 feet 9 inches in girth and 70 feet long up to 3 feet end girth. 


We found our tents pitched on a terraced field near the village of Mashak, surrounded 
by Apricot and Peach trees. The village bears every mark of being in the midst of Deodar 
Forest, the houses are built with magnificent pieces of this wood. We measured several 
planks 37 inches wide, 4 inches thick, and 8 feet long. The aggregate width of three planks, 
which served as the flooring of a terrace in front of a house, was 15 feet 4 inches which gives an 
average width of 5 feet ] inch. The length of these was 16 feet 6 inches. The enclosure 
round the open square paved with large flags of slate, where the elders of the village 
assemble, was formed by Deodar beams 28 feet long 12 inches thick and 15 inches wide. 
The houses in Mashak are neat, the lower part is of stone, with beams between to strengthen | 
the walls. These beams are painted with ochre which contrasts well with the white plaster of 
~ the walls, and the light brown color of the wooden superstructure. The lower portion just 
described serves as a store-house for grain, and is closed by massive Deodar doors with large 
well carved door frames. The upper story stretches out on all sides 3 or 4 feet beyond the 
understructure, and is supported a trusses and pillars neatly carved. It is entirely built of 
wide Deodar planks, some sawn, others split, and all from 2 to 4 inches thick. The roof is a 
simple gable, projecting beyond the upper story, covered with thick split Deodar planks or 
shingles. | 


10th June.—We took a path which led round the semi-circular valley enclosed by the 
Moila and Lokandi Hills, and a spur running northward from the latter hill, then crossed this 
spur and following the bead waters of a tributary of the Benargad, which falls into that stream 
aicie its junction with the Chiligar, gained the main ridge above Jaddi village and returned to 
Deoban by the road of the 8th. 


After leaving the clay-slate and quartzose rocks near Mashak, the route lay entirely over 
limestone. Deodar was plentiful on the first portion of the march, but peng aie when we 
began to ascend the main ridge. There is Deodar on the north face of this mdge but 
lower down, between the spur mentioned above and that by which the Simla. road 
ascends to Deoban. This forest is called Kandari, and furnished the timber used in the con- 
struction of the:-Deoban Bungalow. In survey No. 7, the trees counted on a small space 

8 
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200 feet x 150 feet accurately measured, are noted. Ten trees of the first, and 27 of the second 
class were counted. Some of these were not Deodar, but the object was merely to ascertain the 
amount of timber standing on that area. The first class trees measured 100, the second 
class 25 cubic feet of marketable timber. This gives per acre 2,460 cubic feet. The average 
age of the first class trees was 70 years, so that the annual production of marketable timber 
has only been 35 cubic feet. The longitudinal surveys (5, 6, 8,) give a less favourable result 
as they include blank spaces, and localities producing other trees than Deodar. Besides Picea 
Webbiana and Abies Smithiana, there was a large quantity of Cheel (Pinus excelsa), Rai 
and Morunda have adark, Cheel and Deodar a light green foliage, but the general appear- 
ance of the Pine at a distance is different, the branches not spreading horizontally as those of 
the Cedar do. Of other trees there were three kinds of Oak, Ban (Quercus incuna) and 
Moru (Quercus dilatata) below, and Kurzoo ( Quercus Semicarpifolia) above, and asso- 
ciated with the grey Oak, large numbers of Andromeda, forming trees of 4 feet in girth. 


Rate of growth.—Great extremes were observed. One tree (no 3 in Register) was 
found on a limestone slope with south-east aspect, which had been felled many years ago. 
The measurements of this tree were as follows :— 


Girth ooo eve ooo 17’ 
Length of stem ... ... 170! 
Age an ‘on ... 1483 years 


The average time required to form an inch of wood (radius) 4°8 years. 

This remarkable growth surpasses all the trees yet measured. As some of the rings 
were indistinct upon the charred surface of the etump, the rings were counted on three distinct 
radii, to guard against any mistake ; the results were— 


y i ab aise 140 rings 
r” ea say ea6 159 _ sé, 
rt Gm ee sg6 130, 


This tree attained a girth of 4 feet 6 inches with 38, and a girth of 6 feet with 50 years 

Two trees on a slope exposed to the west, and also on limestone (Nos. 1 and 2) were 
4 feet 2 inches and 4 feet 4 inches in girth, and had required 98 and 64 years to attain these 
dimensions. Another Deodar (No. 4) was measured which had grown to a girth of 6 feet 
2 inches in 47 years, another instance of rapid growth. In this case the aspect was northerly. 
A Cheel stump (No. 5) 7 feet in girth shewed 83 rings. 


Near the large tree described (No. 8), four fine trees were seen on a small space 
45 feet x 35 feet=1,575 square feet. This was the space covered by their branches. One of them 
divides above the ground into two large boles. The measurements of these five stems are as 
follows :—girth 6 feet 10 inches, 6 feet 8 inches, 6 feet, 5 feet 11 inches, 5 feet 10 inches. The 
height is 105 feet to the top of the 6 feet 8 inches tree, and 90 feet for the others, If 
calculated on the acre, this would give 140 first and second class trees per acre. It may there- 
fore not be impossible to produce with good management in similar localities 100 first and 
second class Deodars per acre, giving upwards of 7,000 cubic feet of marketable Deodar timber, 
and an annual average yield per acre of 400 cubic feet. 


Close to these fine specimens of well grown trees, there were the traces of reckless waste 
of valuable timber to obtain a trifling return. On a space of about half an acre, prepared for 
a species of Chenopodium, sown at the commencement of the rains and reaped about October 
there were eighteen first and second class Deodar trees standing, but killed by fire, and twenty- 
six stumps of trees felled to make room for this temporary cultivation. The trees, if not felled, 
are destroyed by lopping the whole of the branches, heaping them round the foot of the tree 
and setting fire to them. This kind of cultivation, which is similar to Toungya in Burmah, 
Dhya in Central India, and Coomree in Madras, is called Khil in these hills. The land is, 
deserted after one crop is taken. On the slope of the hill, where the village of Mashak is 
situated, we counted on an area 1,000 yards long and 500 broad, ninety Deodar trees destroyed 
in this manner. 


A little further on, we measured a remarkable tree overhanging a precipice, and divided a 
few feet above the ground into fire boles, each 5 feet in girth, the joint girth of the whole group 
being 24 feet. One of these had been felled, the height of the main stem of this compound tree 
was 121 feet. The timber yield of these forests, to judge from the large number of stumps 
counted, has been very considerable. I observed several sawpits and a large number of scant- 
ling recently cut, placed near the roadside ready for removal. The following timbers were 
noted near the road :—Twelve round pieces prepared from young trees, from 25 feet to 32 feet 
long, girth 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet. Forty-four rafters 20 feet long and 6 inches x 6 inches. 
Fifty planks 8 feet long from 12 inches to 30 inches wide and 14 inches to 8 inches thick. 
Sixty planks 5 feet long and 14 inches thick. It was stated that all this timber had been cut 
by people from Naraya in the Amlawa valley, who come up every year to fetch wood for their 
houses, and that they paid to the head man at Mashak village a duty of from 4 to 5 annas 
per tree. All this timber is carried away on men’s shoulders. 
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Daghur Peak 
(Bondar Lokhar) | 


FoRESTS ALONG THE MAIN RANGE FROM DEOBAN TO THE KARAMA Pak. 


Nos. 9 to 14. Onthe 1th June I started in the afternoon to explore the forests along the 
main range between the rivers Tonse and Jumna. After leaving Deoban, the range takes an 
east, north-east direction, and the road leads chiefly along the south-east flank, keeping near 
the line of water-shed. About a mile north of Deoban, Deodar commences, it is, however, 
scattered ; on a distance of 384 miles only 14 trees of the first and 47 trees of the 
second class were noted, (Survey No. 9). To the right are the head-water 
of the Kutno stream, and to the left those of the Benargad. As the weather was 
threatening, we turned off to the nght to a tributary of the Kutno river, encamping at a 
village called Khattowa. On the road to the village, Survey No. 11 was taken. Above the 
village is a temple forest containing a large quantity of Deodar on a slope of 32°. On an 
area 200 feet x 100 feet or 0°49 of an acre, 20 first, and 12 second class trees were found (Sur- 
vey No. 10). The average cubic contents of a first class tree, taking 50 feet as the length of 
the stem available for timber was found to be 72 cubic feet, that of a second class tree 18, 
and the average annual increase per acre would be 42'9 cubic feet. 

On the 12th June, we again ascended the main range, the road leads first through a 
moist ravine with deciduous trees, which opens out higher up ,where there is a good forest 
of Deodar on limestone rock, the strike running north-west, and the dip being towards the 
north-east. (Here survey No. 12 was taken ). On both sides of the main range very fine 
forest was found, extending to the foot of the Karama or Daghur Peak. On the left we 
looked down on the forests near the source of the Benargad and the Chiligar, and to the 
right on those near the Riknargad. On a length of about two miles along the main range, 
we counted 214 first class trees. (The detail is given in surveys 13 and 14). Picea 
Webbiana, Quercus semicarpifolia and Quercus dilatata were the principal trees associated 


with Deodar. Rai, 4. Smithiana was scarce. 
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FoRESTS NORTH OF THE KaraMA Peak. 


Nos. 15 and 16. From the top of the Karama Peak we had a fine view of the Deodar 
localities in this part of Jaonsar Bawur. There are extensive forests at the foot of the peak 
to the north and north-east, on both sides of the spur which forms the water-shed between 
the Chiligar and Dharagad, and on the west flank of the main range. 


_ After descending from this peak, little Deodar was seen, for about a mile and half, until 
we reached the Tutwa Forest (Survey No. 15.) The ridge above the Deodar producing 
localities is covered with beautiful grassy glades in which stand some splendid specimens of 
the undermentioned forest trees, attaining the dimensions noted :— 


Girth. Height. 

Abies Smithiana a aa 15’ 150’ 
Picea Webbiana see cae 15! 1380’ 
Acer i x Si 13! 
Quercus semecarpifolia .. ats 13! aes 

fs dilatata “i 2a 12’ 150’ 
Prunus Padus wee oes 6 sits 
Juglans regia ae me 17’ 100’ 


A few hundred yards below, the Deodar Forest begins. Here the trees are of splendid size, of 
two trees here measured, both 11 feet in girth, one was 115 feet, the other 135 feet high to the 
top. The rock appears to be limestone with a deep layer of vegetable mould on it. The rate 
of growth was good, though the slope was steep. The details are shown in No. 39 of Appen- 
dix III. The average age of trees 6 feet in girth was found to vary from 76 to 98 years. The 
particulars of the survey made through the Tutwa Forest, are entered in No. 16. With Deodar 
were associated immense Rai trees ; one measured 18 feet 5 inches in girth, Birch up to 6 feet 
in girth. Lower down near the foot of the hill was a dense forest of Alnus, Rho ron, 
Quercus incana, Populus ciliata, and a variety of other trees. In this forest were old stumps 
of Deodar and half-decayed logs lying on the ground. Apparently the Deodar formerly 
extended further down, and other trees have subsequently occupied the ground. 


Along the road from Deoban we had met many men carrying planks and other scantling 
from the Tutwa Forest which is resorted to for timber to a great extent by the inhabitants 
of the lower and treeless parts of the district. In the forest we found 75 stumps of trees 
recently cut and many felled trees, utilized only to a small extent The timber is here split, 
not sawn, and the waste is great. . 


Twenty-four acres of the Tutwa Forest were surveyed, and the result was an average 
of 11] first class trees per acre. From the data furnished by my guide, the area of the Tutwa 
Deodar Forest may be estimated at three square miles. It occupies a considerable portion of 
the hills, south of the head waters of the Dharagad. 


After crossing a small stream, the southernmost feeder of the Dharagad, we came 
upon a dry open slope with scattered trees of Pinus longifolza, here called Surul, of very 
large size; the soil was a micaceous schist. After a march of several hours, during which we 
crossed successively several feeders of the Dharagad, we reached the village of Chejal long 
after dark, where we encamped. : | 


On the 13th we went from Chejal along the north side of the spur, running from the 
main range in a north-westerly direction towards the junction of the Pabur and Tonse rivers. 
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FORESTS ON THE NORTH FLANK OF THE CHEJAL Spur. 


Nos. 17 to 20.—Chejal village stands high on a south projection of this spur, and has a 
splendid view of the vast mountain bay drained by the Dharagad in which some of the 
finest Deodar Forests of Jaonsar Bawur are situated. The road from Chejal to Bastil 
village on the Tonse Jed for about one mile through what must formerly have been an 
excellent Deodar Forest. A large portion has been destroyed for temporary (khil) culti- 
vation. No less than 1,040 stumps and 1,898 standing trees killed by fire, were counted 
Notwithstanding this destruction, the forest still contained, when examined, upwards of nine 
first class trees per acre on an average, with an abundance of saplings. The trees associated 
with Decdar were Rai, Ban, and Moru. : 


After leaving the forest, we passed through a jungle of Andromeda and Rhododendron. 
Further west the spur divides into several branches. On the northern branch, near the junc- 
tion of the Pabur and Tonse, the village of Koti is situated. Not far from this is a Deodar 
Forest said to cover about 15 acres in which 100 trees have been cut for the bridge over the 
Tonse river, and 50 for a temple in the vicinity.. The forest of Koti and Bastil are alluded 
to in Dr. .Cleghorn’s Punjab Forest Report, 1864, page 5. This forest near Koti, I only saw 
at a distance as my road led down another spur to the village of Bastil, On the northern 
slope of this spur is the Chilara Forest, where an area of 150 feet by 100 feet was measured, 
and 11 first class and 13 second class trees were found, which gives the average number per 
acre of the trees of these two classes as follows :— 


Ist Class trees 32 
2nd 4, #«, «238 


The trees in this small forest are of good size and satisfactory growth. A tree witha girth 
of 11 feet 7 inches showed only 98 rings. Pinus excelsa is the only tree here mingled with 
Deodar. Near Bastil is a large quantity of Olea ferruginea (Kau) and lower down near the 
Tonse, Sandun ( Oojeinia dalbergioides ) Semul (Bombax Malabaricuwm) and Acacia 
Julibrissin were found. 


A considerable number of planks and other scantling of Deodar were met in transit on 
the road. Since we left Deoban on the 11th, we have seen altogether 203 planks and small 
beams (kurries). This evening we encamped at Kando, and on the 14th we returned to 
Deoban by the Simla and Mussoorie road. As far as Bandrouli much Pinus longifolia is 
scattered on the slopes of the hillf. A considerable quantity was cut a few years ago by 
Messrs. Scott and Wilson of Mussoorie, for Railway sleepers. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE TaoNsaAR Bawur ForEsts. 


The data collected ate not sufficient to justify any but an uncertain estimate of the 
Deodar resources of these hills. Altogether 485 acres were surveyed, and on this area 1,195 
first, and 1,662 second class trees were noted. If the statements of the natives of the district 
regarding the extent of the Deodar localities are correct, the forests would contain not less, 
than 40,000 Deodar trees. | 

t 
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The average age of a first class tree 6 feet in girth in these forests may, on the ground of 
the data available, be assumed at 71 years, and that of a second class tree 4 feet 6 inches in 
girth, at 55 years. If these data are correct, 16 years will suffice for second class trees to attain 
first class size. The number of second class trees is about equal to that of the first class. If we, 
therefore, clear away all first class trees in the space of 20 years, or at the rate of 2,000 trees 
per annum, this quantity will, if the above data are correct, be within the amount annually 
produced in the Deodar Forests of Jaonsar Bawur. Great care should, however, be taken, first 
to ascertain by a series of detailed valuation surveys, the capabilities of the different divisions 
of the forests, and on the ground of these valuation surveys, a regular plan for working the 
forests should be prepared and strictly followed. The transport of the timber to a place of 
sale without undue expense is the great difficulty, as all the more valuable forests are situat- 
ed at a considerable distance from the river. If this difficulty can be ‘overcome, and if the 
unrestricted and wasteful cutting of Deodar by the inhabitants and by parties from the lower 
parts of the district can be prevented, these forests will prove of great importance on account 
of the good size and the rapid growth of the timber produced in them. 
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+ Mason G. F. PEARSON; 
Consereator of Foret, N..W. Provinoe, Allahabad, 


‘Cor. C. J. HODGSON, RE, 
nr Gonna W. P., P. W..D. 


‘ ‘Wises Camyr, THE 5TH DECEMBER, 1869. 


_Sm,—I have now the honour to-lay before you, for the information of His Honor 
‘the Lieutenant-Governor, some account of the deodar localities, not previously described, 
which lie about the head of the Jumna and Tonse rivers. A rough sketch-map is 
appended, and by a comparison of it with the atlas-sheet their position will at once be 
2 It will be seen that three main ridges spring out of the block ef sndwy motnh- 
tains of which Bunderponch is the main feature. The. first of these separates the 
Ganges from the Jumna, of. which the last distinctive feature is Nagtibsa, opposite 
Mussoorie; the second. range separates the Jumna from the Tonse, and may be said 
to extend as far.as Deobund; and the third separates the Tense from the Pabur, and, 
indeed, is a branch of the main range which divides the Sutlej from the group of rivers 
eputh of it. All these ranges are well covered with fine forests of firs and oak; but 
the Ganges and Jumna range is only deodar-bearing in a few special localities; the 
Jumna and Tonse zange only becomes. so about its lower extremity near Deobund, 
where it contains our Jounsar Bawur Forests (already described) ; but the last or Tonse 
and Pabur range-seems-to have deodar as its characteristic tree from the point where 
vegetation commences below the snow-line. I shall now proceed to describe the deodar 
localities on these ridges in detail. 


3. Commencing from the Ganges, there has been a considerable forest (Mo. 1) 
above Barahat, near Sulda, but it was well worked by Mr. Wilson in former years, 
and latterly about 1,000 trees it is said, were cut down shortly before I took charge 
‘of the Department. It is now cleared out entirely, except a few young trees which are 
coming up in places, Near Lisnore (Upreekot), there are two small forests (No. 2), 
but these are probably too remote from the river to be of any use except for the villagers. 
About 400 trees were felled three years ago in the lower forest near Kowna, but they 
are five koss from the Ganges, and it would be impossible to remove the sleepers with- 
out doing something to improve the road down to the river. It is doubtful, as there is 
so little timber available, if sleepers sawed up here would bear this charge in addition 
to the cost of carrying them to the river; but the subject shall receive my attention 
and if possible this timber shall not be wasted. 


4, The range above Upreekot contains one of the finest oak (moroo) forests 
which I have seen in the hills. Descending into the valley of the Jumna, there is a small 
deodar forest above Shalna. It covers about 250 or 300 acres, and being on a mode- 
rately-sloping hill-side with .a southern aspect, the growth of the trees is exceedingly 
favourable, and the young trees numerous. Portions of the forest have been much 
injured by fire in former years, and the greater portion of the mature timber has been 
felled by the people of the country for house-building ; perhaps 1,000 trees may remain 
fit‘for timber at the present time. The growth of timber here is fully equal to the 
best specimens in Jounsar. The care of the forest is entrusted to the Pudan of the 
village, who says he every year takes some precautions against fire. It would be 
better to make him some small allowance, and hold him practically responsible. 


5. South of this there are some small patches of deodar, about the Bonk Peak 
and Nagtiba Hills, but they are either too far away and too small to be of any practical 
importance, or else they had better be reserved for the special wants of Mussooria 
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Mr. Scott, of Mussoorie, removed a = — of deodar from this part of the 
range in past years. 

6. As regards the capabilities of the Jumna as a floating river, from all that 
I can learn it is quite free from impediments except for about two miles near Singtne, 
about 20 miles due east of: Chukrata, where some not very heavy rocks are found in 
its bed. The river, however, shall be specially examined and surveyed {if possible) during 
the present cold season. 


7. -Orossingthe Jumna on to the Kedarkanta ridge, which separates that river from 

the Tonse, there is (or rather has been) a very fine deodar forest in the Bunnal, a 
tributary of the Jumna, which joins it just above Burkot. This forest (No. 4) extends 
along the left bank of the Bunnal for about two miles, and may on an average be half 
a mile in depth. This forest has contained much fine timber in former years, and 
many very fine trees still remain in it. The growth is quite remarkable, and I have 
never seen it equalled elsewhere ; one stump of nearly eight feet girth showing only a 
growth of fifty-six years, the rings being perfectly even. But, being situated in the 
middle of a thickly-populated country where there is but little deodar, it has been ter- 
ribly cut up by the people for house-building’ purposes, and there are not, perhaps, more 
than 2,500 or 3,000 available timber-trees at present in the forest. In some places 
the trees have been cut down as clean as if they had been mowed; but the growth of 
young deodar since the very moderate protection that the forest now receives is quite 
remarkable. 

8. There are some small shies (No. 5) of young deodar in the Ramaserai 
valley, a tributary of the Kamalada, which runs into the Jumna below the Bunnal ; but 
they are of no practical importance, and contain no large trees. I did not visit them, as 

it would have involved a long trip from the ridge, from which J contented myself with 
looking at them with a glass. The whole of this valley is richly cultivated, and bears 
two crops a year throughout; indeed, it may be called the granary of this part of the 
hills. 


9. The great difficulty with regard to any effective conservation of these Jumna 
deodar forests will be in respect to the grazing. The immense sums exacted by the 
Rajah for grazing from the villages near the forests quite precludes the possibility of 
thinking of compensation, for the forests would not be worth it. The next favourable 
point is that, where fire has been kept out, the forest is so strong that it keeps down 
the grass, and the young trees seems very often to spring up readily in the face of all 
difficulties from grazing; and I believe we must confine our efforts to keeping down the 
fire, which may reasonably be insisted on. 


10. It will be seen that the Jumna contains but little deodar of any sort, but it 
would be difficult adequately to describe the enormous seas of cheer (longifolia) forest. 
which line its bank. In these the trees must be numbered not by thousands but by 
hundreds of thousands, and many of them are of huge size. Government has with a 
wise liberality offered a munificent reward for the invention of machinery for the pre- 
paration of the rhoea fibre; and it might, in its own interest, be well worth while, con- 
sidering the large number of miles of railway—all the property of the State—that before 
many years will be at work in Upper India, to double or even treble this reward for 
the invention of a thoroughly-satisfactory process for impregnating, and so preserving 
from decay, sleepers made of cheer timber ; for it is quite certain that the deodar forests 
will never bear all the strain that will be put on them, besides which they are generally 
much more remote from the main rivers and much higher up the hill-side than the 
cheer forests. 

11. Like the hills of the left bank of the Jumna, those on the left bank of the 
Tonse are also covered with almost interminable forests of cheer. Higher up the 
river near Datmeer, cheel (¢xcelsa) takes the place of cheer, but the latter may be eon- 
sidered the predominating tree. The Goroogad, running down to the Tonse from the west 
of the Kedarnath Peak, is full of an enormous cheer forest, 
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12. Passing, then, across the Tonse to the range which separates it from the Pa 
bur, we come again into a tract of which the deodar forests are the distinctive feature. 
The deodar commences north of the Tonse near Gungar, and is scattered all over the 
range which separates the Tonse from its other main head-stream (the Punch Gunga) 
which joins it opposite Shankree. The hills here are rocky and precipitous, and the 
trees are chiefly confined to the small ravines and streams which run down from them 
to the river. The main blocks of forest extend from just below Gungar to about two 
miles below (opposite to) Datmeer (No. 6), and on the further side of the range above 
Leor and opposite Kahsole and Ruksha (No. 7). All this timber would readily come 
down into the river. I do not think there can be legs than 10,000 or 12,000 available 
trees on this range. ; 


18. As regards the floating capabiljties of the Tonse above its junction with the 
Rupin at Naintwaree, there is certainly very little water in rt at the present season, 
nor in the Punch Gunga, which joins it opposite Shankree; ‘but there is a fall in the 
‘river of near 2,500 feet from Datmeer to Naintwaree, or above 100 feet per mile, and 
the people say that in June or July an enormous torrent comes down both these rivers, 
and that the logs which Mr. Wilson cut near Datmeer easily came down. The river- 
bed is remarkably free from rocks, and there is no impediment as far as I could see 
except for a short distance above Shankree. , . 


14. Proceeding downwards, there is:a considerable amount of deodar on the 
spur which comes down to-the river above.the village of Koarbo (No. 8), also in the 
stream next to it, west of Koarbo (No. 9), all of which would readily work down in 
the.river. These may be estimated at least at 3,000 trees. 7 an 


15. We now come to the Rupin and its forests. This river joins the Tonse at 
Naintwaree. On its left bank, just above the junction, there is a block of deodar forest 
above the village of Bitree, while the whole of the north bank of the Kharoor (a tri- 
butary of the Rupin) appeared to me to be lined with deodar forests (No. 12), and I 
was told by the people that the forest was all deodar. There must be at least 6,000 
trees in these three blocks. 


16. Passing to the right -bank of the Rupin, there is considerable scatte red 
forest of deodar on the slopes of the Kandighat Hill down to the Tonse (No. 14), and 
there is a large mixed forest, the lower portion being mainly deodar, while the upper 
consists of cheel (ezcelsa) and silver-fir, on the heights surrounding and above the vil- 
Jage of Narayingaon (No. 13); these blocks may certainly be estimated at 4,000 avail- 
able trees. It may be mentioned that, Mr. Wilson has worked out timber much higher 
up the Rupin than any of these forests—from those belonging to Bussahir. 


: 41. Passing out of the Rupin round the spur of the Taroo (marked in the map 
‘Charoo) Peak, we come to a large basin formed by the streams which run down from 
that peak and the ridge which joins it to the Lambatach Peak. These are called suc- 
cessively the Salda stream, the Motwargad, the Koneegad, the Chilleegad and the 
Matakanalla. There is a little deodar under the spurs at the head of the Salda stream 
(not available). The Motwargad and Koneegad both contain fine deodar forests of 
considerable extent (No. 15); the trees are very large, but they seem to me rather too 
remote to be worked with profit. But the people of the villages declared they would 
easily bring the logs down to the Tonse, and I had not time to examinethe ground be- 
tween, and certainly the hill-side is sufficiently precipitous, and the work all down hill. 
The Chilleegad (the largest of all these gads) contains aconsiderable mixture of trees— 
silver-fir, spruce, oak, and deodar; the deodar being fewest, but very fine trees what 
there are of them. ‘The Matakanalla has a fine forest of puredeodar (No. 16), probably 
workable to the Tonse. These blocks certainly contain 10,000 deodar trees, but pro- 
bably not above one-third of them could be ever got to the Tonse. 


-- 18, ‘It is necessary from this point, on account of the scarps, to ascend to the top 
of the ridge through a forest, mainly of oaks and silyer-fir, when you look down into 
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the Pabur on the other-side. Proceeding along the ridge, the pomt-where the road 
crosses from the Tonse to the Pabur (from Seras to Gokul) is reached. Here com- 
‘mences a noble deodar forest (Nos. 17 and 18) on both sides of the ridge, equal perhaps 
to the best of our Jounsar Forests. Neither of: these forests are entirely pure, but the 
deodar is mixed chiefly with raiee and silver-fir, and cheel. . The forest to the east: of 
the ridge is the finest and purest. Here I measured six trees, quite close together, ‘of 
‘the following girths respectively :— 


Ft. in 
No. 1, ees -eo -15 8 
No. 2, see sees 16 10 A noble-tree, quite perfect. 
No. 3, nee aes 11 8 
No. 4, ie - 138 9 
No. 5, ‘ies sue 12 3 


_ No. 6, ese » 17 4 Slightly injured below. 


» All thesé trees ‘were much over 100:feet high, and there:are'many trees like them-all 
‘over the forest. 

19. On the opposite (west) side of the Lambatach Peak are two forests (Nos: 20 
and 21), which I saw last year from the opposite side of the Pabur, and appeared to be 
considerable forests. Proceeding around the Lambatach, there is a considerable amount 
of deodar (No. 19), mixed with cheel, above the village of Bamsoo: in: Snrass; below 
this down to the Tonse-is cheer (longifolia) forest; as; indeed, isthe case all along. 


20. On the south side of the Lumbatach Hill is Forest No. 22—a forest about three 
miles long by half a mile deep, full of noble deodar trees, right over the Tonse. ‘This 
will be a most valuable addition to our stock of timber. | 


21. Besides'the above, there is the Mundhole Forest (No. 23); west ofthe’ Fonse, 
_ ‘which has not yet been included in any calculations. This-forest is perhaps too high 
‘up to work at present, and as'the lower part of the valley is full of rice-fidlds, it: will 
perhaps be as well to reserve it for the present. 


22. The forests between the Rupin and the Pabur (Nos. 15 and 22) cannot con- 
‘tain less than. 25,000 trees; Iam sure of these. One-third, or say 8,000, will certainly 
be at once available; and, adding all the above blocks together, the Upper Tonse certainly 
‘contains. not less: than 50,000 trees, of which one-third.at least, or say 15,000,- may 
‘be worked out cheaply and easily, as the forests: are not-too far from the river and:over- 
‘hang it immediately, while the best of the Jounsar Forests are fully from four to twelve 
‘miles: distant from the river. e « 

23. Ifeel very glad that I have been enabled: to thoroughly ‘examine all ‘this 
block of forest before I made out the working-plan of the sleeper-work for the Tonse, 
as it will enable us to remove the sleeper-work for the present out of the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jounsar, and obviate the inconvenience of the sleeper-work competing 
for labour so directly with the Chukrata works, which is a most important point. 


:24. Ipropose, then, at once to direct Captain Murray to fell 5,000 trees.in Blacks 
Nos. 6, 8, 9, 10, and 22, and perhaps:in: Nos..17, 18, and-23.after:more examination of 
the ground. Mr. Bagshawe:may look after this work at: once. 

25. Captain Murray will also be directed to saw ‘up at once about 2,000 sleepers, 
to be ready to put into the river in April, when it ‘first rises, when 300 or'400 ‘logs 
will be also put into the river; and, after an actual experiment, a decision will be finally 
come to whether the logs should be sawn up into sleepers in the valley or below in-the 
Doon. Experiments’ will also be made in bringing down both ‘timber and sleepers 
from different parts of the forests, as to cost and: practicability ; also in-sawing up, both 
‘on the hills and in the river. : 3 


26. The above arrangement will enable Captain Murray by degrees to open out 
the mule-tracks in the Jounsar Forests, and to make slides and otherwise prepare these 
forests for working hereafter. It is hoped; therefore, that it may-meet'approval, 
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27. I believe from enquiries that, if 15,000 or 20,000 logs can be got down into 
the river, there would be no difficulty at all in sawing up a lakh of sleepers per annum 
in these forests. I would, therefore, not be in t6o much of a hurry to commence sawing 
up too many sleepers before they are wanted, as they are sure to split and deteriorate 
more or less in a couple of years. : 


28. Something will have to be done to make the road practicable up the Tonse 
as a footpath ; and one or two wire-rope bridges must be put up in places to render the 
forests more accessible, as the only way at present of crossing the river between Mun- 
dhole and Naintwaree is by being slung in a noose under a rope, and being dragged 
ACTOSS. 

29. As the whole of the forests of deodar north of the Tonse are in the Teeree 
Rajah’s country, Government may be congratulated in having got a much better bar- 
gain out of the lease of his forests than has been heretofore supposed. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sr, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
G. F. PEARSON, Masor, 
Conservator of Forests, N.-W. P. 
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To 
THE CONSERVATOR OF FORESTS, 


North-Western Provinces. 


REPORT ON THE DEODAR FORESTS OF JOUNSAR BAWUR. 


~ 


Conservator’s No. 211A., dated the 12th May, 1869. 


ACKNOWLEDGES the above, and states that the report contains a 
full, clear, and highly interesting account of the forests in question. It 
shows that these forests are especially valuable, owing to the rapid growth 
of the deodar in them. 


2. The wants of Chukrata may apparently be supplied in great 
part from the Bodya forests, before all the 1st class trees, which may be 
cut without injury to future production, are exhausted, and the remainder 
from the Mushuk forest. Inthe Kotee and other forests, it is no doubt 
necessary for their preservation to exclude cultivation, and the question 
of doing so should be carefully considered. The destruction of the beau- 
tiful silver fir forest above Kotee should be avoided, if possible; and it may 
be hoped that it will be rendered unnecessary by securing the complete 
reserve of the existing deodar forests. The forests about the Dharagad 
will afford ample stores of timber for the present, and admit of the market 
being well supplied for the next ten or twelve years. 


3. The trans-Tonse tracts are shown to be highly valuable to the 
British Government for their forest reserves ; and this fact will be com- 
municated to the General Department of this Government, in order that 
it may have its due weight in the determination of the question now pend- 
ing as to the proposal to relinquish the British territory on the right bank 
of the Tonse. 


4. As to the measures to be taken for forest conservancy, His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor observes, that, in Jounsar Bawar, the occupied 
portions of the soil are settled in full proprietary right with the village 
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communities. In the remainder, the village communities have only a 
modified right ; the waste and forest lands within their respective bounda- 
ries they hold ag against all strangers, but not as against Government ; the 
understanding being that Government can appropriate any portion of the 
same at its discretion; but on condition that a sufficiency of waste land is 
allowed for grazing purposes to the village community, who have also a 
prescriptive right to the use of such wood as is required for domestic pur- 
poses. The Conservator has, His Honor believes, correctly stated that the 
people do not possess the right of disposing of timber to strangers, 


5. The classification of forests should be, then— 


I.—Government forests, (a.) closed. 


” ” (4.) open; 
IJ.— Village forests. 


I.—In order to the formation of a closed forest, it is necessary that 
the sole right be vested in Government; and that if there be any other 
prescriptive rights, they be extinguished by compensation or otherwise. 
This, under ordinary circumstances, can be done by the assignment of an 
area of village or open forest'to the several villages, sufficient to provide 
for their grazing, fuel, or timber requirements; when the remainder may 
be declared closed and inviolable. The closed portion will then be 
marked off by permanent landmarks, and notification made that all 
encroachments on the same will be resisted and punished. 


6. Something further is, however, wanted byMajor Pearson in respeet 
of the Bodya, Kotee, and Kyoloe Forests. These valuable tracts of timber 
are interspersed with old established villages, which render forest conser- 
vancy, in its complete and only effective form, impossible. The Conser- 
vator rightly says that such prescriptive settlements can only be removed 
by compensation ; and, under the circumstances, His Honor thinks that 
this must be done by voluntary bargain and negotiation, which should be 
conducted through a civil officer of the district. There is no detail as to 
the number or area of these occupied tracts, nor any estimate of the 
expenditure that would be required to eliminate the intruders. Until some 
estimate on these heads be given, it cannot be judged whether the incon- 
venience and hardship by eviction would be Justified, and the cost of com- 
pensation repaid, by the public advantage anticipated from closing the 
forests. The subject will be referred for consideration to the General 
Department of this Government. If an officer of the Settlement Staff 
could be spared, it would, in His Honor’s opinion, be desirable to depute 
him to determine these points, in communication with an offieer of the 
Forest Department. Mr. Cornwall is said to be eminently qualified for the 
duty; but before any determination is come to on this point, further 
report will be awaited in the Revenue Department. Meanwhile, it is 
admitted, with the Conservator, that it is extremely desirable to have 
these valuable forests in distinct and self-contained blocks, each thoroughly 
cleared of private rights of every kind. | 
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7. I1—The open Government forests would be all other forests 
which it may not be expedient or possible at present to close. These will 
be open to grazing and fuel demands as heretofore; but the cutting of tim- 
ber must be prohibited, except under sanction of the Forest Department, 
which might take a general form, by declaring certain classes of wood as 
free to be cut, no other trees being touched but by express permission. 
There is no occasion to require an annual application for the privilege of 
grazing’; the rights of Government are well understood. These forests 
should also be distinctly marked off. 


8. II[L—The remaining forests would be at the disposal of the vil- 
lagers; with this condition, that they are free to cut what is required for 
domestic uses, but not to sell nor dispose of any timber to strangers. 


9. His Honor is of opinion that the above plan, by which the forest 
tracts defined as Nos. I. and II. will alone be marked off, is prefer- 
able to marking off the entire village forests. It would still be in the 
power of Government to add to the areas of Nos. I. and II, for good 
reasons, on condition that satisfactory provision was made for village 
requirements. 


10. The rules proposed by the Conservator at the close of this 
report are just, and conformable to the rights and customs of the people; 
but His Honor considers that Major Pearson is mistaken in expecting that 
there will be little pressure for cultivating holdings in consequence of the 
Chukrata cantonment; onthe contrary, His Honor anticipates, a large 
increase, and desires that the Forest Department should make its arrange- 
ments in expectation of sueh pressure. . 


11. Itis noted with satisfaction that the temporary cultivation (khee/) 
on the Kyoloe hill has been put a stop to for some years. It should con- 
tinue to be carefully suppressed. 


12. The necessity for the construction of roads, slides, &c., for facil- 
itating transport of the produce from the forests cannot be doubted. It 
will be the business of the forest officers to carry out these works. 
Already a small grant has been made for constructing mule tracks during 
the present year from the Deobun forests, and it will be the duty of the 
Conservator year by year to bring forward a scheme of operations with 
this end ; and to propose the requisite budget provision. An estimate 
should be framed as soon as practicable for forming the road described as 
passing by the Karama peak to the Yako forest. 


13. The proposed order in which the forests are to be worked, 
seems to be that required by their present state; and the special arrange- 
ments for supply of wood to Chukrata are approved. On receipt of the 
estimate for the completion of the Simla road as far as the Tonse, which 
the Conservator has promised to furnish, it will be considered whether 
the Government of India should be asked to make a grant from the 
general funds of the State for the benefit of the residents of the 
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_ ¢antonment in facilitating supply of fuel, &c.; or whether the cost should 


be borne by the Forest Department, and eventually recovered in the price 
of fuel. 


By order, &c., 


C. J. HODGSON, Cot., R.E., 
Secy. to Govt., N. W. P., P. W. D. 


No. 199F. 


| ORDERED, that a copy of Major Pearson’s report, with a copy of the 
foregoing, be forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Public Works Department, for information. | 


No: 211A. or 1869. 


From os 
Mason G. F. PEARSON, 
Conservator of Forests, 
North-Western Provinces, 
To 


Coronet C. J. HODGSON, R.E., 
Secretary to Govt., N.-W. Provinces, 
Public Works Department, Allahabad. 
Dated Camp, Jounsar, the 12th May, 1869. 


anaes ON THE DeopAkB Forests of JouNsAR BAWUR. 


1. The two British pergunnahs of Jounsar Bawur are situated between the 
Native States under the Simla Agency and the Rajah of Gurhwal’s country, along 
the lower spurs of the great range which separates the Jumna from the Tonse, and 
culminates in the peaks above Jumnoctree, There is also a small tract west of the 
Tonse, between the Chachpore ridge and that river, containing some valuable forests, 
which belong in part to thé British Government, and in part to the petty Chief of 
Taroche. The main features of the country are—I1st, the principal backbone or ridge 
which runs up from the junction of the two rivers in a N.-N.-E. direction 
to Deobund, and thence on to the Jako Pass ; after which, following the course of 
the Tonse, it bends more to the eastward, and is lost in the high peaks of Bunderpouch ; 
and 2nd, the spurs which run down on either side of it to the two rivers. The 
western spurs, which run down to the Tonse from the ridge as far as the Jako Pass, 
mainly contain the forests which it is now proposed to describe. A sketch map 
is appended, for the better understanding of the report. Dr. Brandis himself made 
an inspection of some of these forests in 1863, and I am. indebted to his report 
for much useful information regarding them. 


2. The principal deodar forests in Jounsar Bawur are as follows :— 


‘I. The Bodya Forest. 
‘e i Il, ,, Mushuk ,, 
Ill. ,, Kotee ,, 
On the spur between the _—_ and ms IV. 
Chiligad 


On the Lokundee spur ai 


9» Kyoloe _,, 


», Llotwa ,, 
Round the head of the Dharagad ous } - »» Lokwa_,, 
VII. ,, Jako s 
ii VIII. Chejal 
On the C oo eee . 
oe rene TX. ,, Kotee and Basteel Forest. 
West of the Tonse ... Bee Ss X. ,, Mundhole 5 


Besides which, large forests of oak, firs, and scattered patches of deodar, fringe all 
the ridges and clothe the sides both of the main range and of the lateral spurs, which 
will be described in due order. 


Notz.—In this report the oaks and firs will be called by their common English or Native names, 
#8 being more generally understood; the botanical names of the principal trees being as follow :— 





Oak Banj Quercus éncana. 

3 Moroo ss dilatata. 

» Kurzoo ” semicarpifolia, | 

‘ Tilouge er Banee ,, annulata. 
Silver Fir Morinda Picea Webbiana. 
Spruce , Rall Abies § Smitheana. 
Cheel Pinus — excelsa, 
Cheer a) longifolia. 
Cyprus Cypressus torolosa, 
Deodar Cedrus  deodar. 

Mape Acer, 

1 


Wes - 


Misplaced —_ 
me RET 


Thus todle Be ternes Eo te, 4. F. Prananes rede _ Vie ZV A { bq, 
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CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTION OF THE FORESTS. 
FORESTS OF THE DEOBUND HILL. 


3. The Deobund hill is a prominent feature of the main range. The forests are 
important, as being situated close to the new cantonment of Chukrata, and from 
them the main supply of fuel and common building timber must be drawn. Only 
a few patches of deodar are found on the hill itself, chiefly scattered on the north- 
west side; but the south and east faces are well clothed with oak—chiefly binj with 
moroo—which will need careful protection ; and on the top of the hill there is a 
magnificent forests of kurzoo oaks. Below this, but near the summit, on the 
spurs which run down from the north-west and west flank, the spruce fir is found 
in great abundance, mixed with silver fit, which both show fair development. These 
forests, with proper care, should go far to supply the ordinary wants of the new 
cantonments ; and the arrangements which have been made for this end will be detailed 
in the proper place in this report. 


FORESTS ON THE LOKUNDEE SPUR. 
L—Tse Bopya Forests. 


4. This is a beautiful forest of nearly pure deodar, close by Lokundee ghiat, 
about 8 miles nearly due west from Deobund, and only about 4 miles directly above 
the Tonse. It is situated in a compact bason or valley, like a horse-shoe, on the south- | 
west end of the main spur. The northern semicircle is, properly speaking, known 
as Kananee, but with a view to simplicity of nomenclature, I propose to call it all 


Bodya. 


5.” The bason or valley in horizontal area may perhaps be about two miles 
in width by one in depth, but the numerous ravines and spurs which run down from the 
main ridge must give a much larger superficial area of forest. The rocks are limestone, 
and very precipitous, and the ravines are full of'a rich deposit of decayed vegetable 
matter, in which the deodar seems to spring up with great vigor wherever it has a 
chance, and thousands upon thousands of young seedlings may be seen coming up, 
literally as thick as corn in a field. But, except in a few places where chance favors 
them, the seedlings are never permitted to come to maturity, as many hundreds of 
sheep from the neigkboring villages come to graze here, and, by nibbling oft the 
heads of the young shoots, have reduced them to the condition of furze bushes, But 
the natural growth of the deodar in this well protected bason is wonderful, and Doctor 
Brandis, who made several surveys here, gives about 70 years as the average age of a 
first-class 7 is certainly not too little, as I have counted myself many 
stumps, two feet in diameter, which show an age of only from 50 to 60 oe 


6. / From this forest all the trees for the Chukrata barracks have been take 
Up to the present time about 1,400 trees above 6 feet in girth have been felled ; and 
about 400 more, which have been withered but not killed by girdling, which was 
altogether a mistake, remain to come down. With due regard to selection, this number 
would not have been too great for the forest to spare ; and though itis not possible to 
_see the present condition of the forest without regret, yet, where harm has been done, 
it is chiefly from taking trees from such places as had evidently been pretty well 
worked previous to the forest coming into Government charge. I have no reason, 
however, to think that when the forest can be finally closed, after the present opera- 
tions are completed, it will not thoroughly recover itself. As long as the work is going 
on, and some hundred sawyers and coolies areencamped in and about the forest, it 
is impossible to do anything in the way of clearing it up and putting things to rights, 
and I must confess that at present its appearance is extremely pitious. 

7. There are a great number of regularly terraced fields belonging to the village 


of Loharee, scattered in the ravines of this forest. I shal! make a vigorous effort to 
obtain possession of these by compensationor purchase, as, if the forest were once in 
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sole possession of the department, I am sure, with a little aid in the way-of sowing 
seed, the whole bason might be filled with such a forest of deodars as perhaps the 
whole of the Himalayas could not show. 


I].—Tae Mousyux Forest. 


8.71 Mushuk is situated on the north or opposite side of the main Lokundee spur 
to Bodya. The ridge itself on that side is tolerably covered with scattered patches of 
deodar, intermingled with cypress on the higher ridges, and firs (chiefly spruce, mixed 
with some silver firs and cheel) lower down. There are also oaks and rhododendrons. 
Around the village of Mushuk itself there has no doubt been formerly a consider- 
~able deodar forest; but its contents have been largely cut down in past years, and 
sold fora trifling sum to the villagers, who come up for the wood from below. In no 
place can there be said to be a regular forest like Bodya. Eastward, towards Deo- 
bund, the forests get thicker, and numerous patches of deodar are found among the firs 
and oaks. All along, however, the spruce fir predominates, and forms the staple por- 
tion of the foresty I purpose, after the Bodya timber is worked up, that the supple- 
mentary requirements of the Chukrata barracks be met from here. The trees will 
be carefully selected wherever they are available, a sufficient number being left in each 
patch or block for the purposes of seed. Were it possible, with regard to the wants of 
the numerous villages below in the valley, the whole of the north face of the spur 
above Mushuk should be made a close reserved forest, but I fear the necessities of 
providing some grazing ground for their sheep will prevent this being done. As the 
scarps in many places are exceedingly precipitous, the working of the forest, except 
along certain lines, would be difficult and expensive, so perhaps this is less to be 
regretted. 


IIL. —Tuer Korest Forest. 


9. “on the northern side of the main Lokundee spur there is a mrost—lovely 
little forest, the nucleus of which is round a temple in a beautiful glen, about half-way 
between Lokundee ghdt and Deobund, overlooking one of the feeders of the 
Bennargad. The growth of deodar is here perfectly extraordinary, and in two of the 
old stumps, which were of huge size, through imperfect, the rings showed that the trees 
in the 21 years of their life had attained a diameter of timber of 12 and 13 inches 
respectively” In one case, five regularly formed consecutive rings measured each 
two-fifths of an inch in depth, five rings giving a radius of two inches. The whole 
of the little valley and hill above it must have been formérly an exquisite forest of pure 
deodar, but now fields have been cut in the forest in every direction, and the trees 
stand in bands or patches amongst the fields, stretthing somewhat more compactly 
above them for a considerable distance. There are still probably a couple of thousand 
well-grown trees scattered about ; and, as the growth of the younger trees is remark- 
ably prolific, and the beautifully straight development of their stems even in 
Jounsar is remarkable, efforts must be made to obtain possession of at least some 
compact blocks of the forest, for I am sure that if the terraces were only ploughed 
up and strewn with deodar seed, the whole hill-side would in a few years be covered 
with a mass of magnificent young forest. 


10. / Immediately above the deodars at Kotee, there is one of the finest and most 
noble forests of silver fir and spruce theetwbdeame seen anywhere. The side of the 
limestone hill, covered with a rich vegetable deposit, is somewhat steep, and the trees 
are all giants; and the forest underneath them being perfectly clear and free from 
undergrowth, presents a very noble appearanco./ L-notteed. in a few places some 
young deodars (of which a very few old trees are mixed with the firs) springing up 
under the shade of the silver firs, to the supersession apparently of the proper off- 
spring of the latter / This led me to think whether it might be possible, with regard 
to the singularly favorable conditions of this locality for the growth of timber trecs, 
to supplant the fir forest by a more valuable one of deodar, killing the former by gird- 
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N\ ling them by degrees (for it would never pay to remove them as timber), 80 as to make 
room for the latter. It would be a sin to spoil so noble aforest, were it not that I do 
not well see how to get possession of very much of the cultivated portion of the 
forest below them. 


TV.—Tse Kyo.ior Forest. 


11. /Rotarning to Deobund, and following the main ridge northwards to the 
Karama peak, deodar is found scattered here and there, sometimes in considerable 
quantities, especially on the west side of the range, and in the khuds, which are very 
precipitous, running down into the head streams of the Bennargad. After running 
for about six miles along the east side of the ridge, a steep path leads down through 
a forest of oaks and maple, with some firs, toaspur of the Karama peak, running 
down between the affluents of the Bennargad and Chiligad. On this spur is situated 
the village of Kanein, and around and above it is the fine deodar forest known as 
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12. J Along the main range leading down to this spur, and on the grassy slopes 
which run up to the Karama peak from its base, some exceedingly noble deodar trees 
are to be seen, —taees- measuring 15,.16, and-even 17 feet in girth, and of proportionate 
height, being continually met with. These stand in clumps of five or six (more or 
less) in number, for the most part on little spurs or other places where a deeper 
deposit of earth remains than the steep slope of the hill-side usually admits of. Indeed, 
for the whole distances down to the village of Kanein, little else but deodar is to be 
seen, mixed with some cheelf But here, as at Kotee, the village is almost in the midst 
of the deodar forest, and, except in a few favored places, cultivation and grazing have 
so usurped the place of the forest, that no young trees are to be seen coming up any- 
where. Indeed, every inch of ground that is spared from the plough is burned for 
the sake of the sheep grazing. The forest covers the summit as well as both sides 
of the spur, the main portion of it, however, being on the northern slope ; the whole 
of which, as well as a portion of the summit, I trast it may be possible, without 
interfering with village rights, to obtain possession of as a close reserve. 


bel re( Go 6718). Yestimated that above and around Kanein, including the slopes up to the 

Karama peak, there were altogether between 3,000 and 4,000 first class deodar trees, 

with about a like number of second class trees ; but anything like a proper proportion 

of younger trees was altogether wanting / I should mention that terrible destruction 

has boen committed here for temporary cultivation (called here kheel), similar to the 

a _ , Dhyas and Bendries of Central India,—and several hundred dead deodar trunks (like 

o,f ..0+-+ + *dockyards) now disfigure the Kyoloe Hill. This wanton destruction has been entirely 
eee cae stopped during the last three or four years. : 


” 


V. anp Vi.—Torwa and Lokwa Forests. 


14. / Crossing the Chiligad stream, and ascending by a very steep path the next 

~~ Main spur, which separates the Dharagad valley from that of the Chiligad, and the 

‘ “* pergunnah of Jounsar from Bawur, the forests at the head of the Dharagad, known 

by the names of Totwa and Lokwa, are entered. These are by far the finest, most 

+, extensive, and most perfect of all the deodar forests in this District. - I should 

Ce * estimate the distance from the village of Lokwa, which is situated low down on the 
} northern face of this spur, nearly opposite Chejal, round through the Totwa forest, 
and over the village of Lokhar to the Jako pass, as not less than eight miles, taking 

the ridge. Butas in this distance there are eight main khuds or ravines, some 

of which have a depth of at least two miles, I cannot estimate the superficial area of 

forest contained in this space at less than 16 miles in length by 1 in depth. 

- i Taking the rates given in Dr. Brandis’ survey (No. 15 of 12th June), viz., 1,083 for 
_...’ + first class and 767 for second class trees, per acre, this would give Aabout 10,000 first 
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* elass deodars and 7,000 second class trees for these forests f but as his calculations were 
made on the Totwa forest, which has been very heavily worked, whereas Lokwa, 
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which covers full two-thirds of the area, has hardly been touched at all, I myself think 
that for the whole forest the number of fiyst class trees might be doubled, and the 
second class raised by trebling them, making{the numbers 20,000 and 21,000 respect- 
ively. yBut, except an accurate survey of the ground be obtainable, it is impossible 
to do more than make a guess, as even when the average number of trees per acre 
is known with tolerable correctness, it is very difficult to apply the figures to the 
total area so as to get satisfactory results. In one khud alone, in Lokan, I counted 
all together in one spot, in about four acres, between 200 and 250 (it is 
most difficult to count with exactness in such a place), all first class trees of 6 feet in 
girth or thereabouts, and upwards, and none of them under 100 feet in height, 
while many must have approached 200 feet. On the trees there was not a single branch 
for fifty feet from the ground ; all by growing close together had cleared each other, 
and showed perfectly straight bales and clean gmber. The rocks here are still lime- 
stone, covered. with a rich vegetable deposit, and the sides of the khuds are very steep, 
and very hard work it is walking over them. The whole of this forest should be 
secured as a first class reserved forest. Sume of the shuds are pure deodar; in 
others deodar is mixed with silver fir in large proportion, with some spruce; while in 
others again hardly any deodar is found: but nevertheless deodar is the main standard 
tree of the forest. 


15. The upper portion of the Totwa forest extends well down into the khuds 
and ravines on the east side of the main range, and down the head of the strea™ 
known as the Riknalgad. Passing along the upper ridge, the trees are magnificent in 
appearance and size, and many of them are very old, with pleasant grassy slopes below 
them. These trees naturally attracted Dr. Brandis’ attention, and he measured two 
of 11 feet in girth, and 115 and 135 feet in height respectively. There are many 
nearly as fine, but Iam not sure that the average rate of growth in these forests 
is so rapid as in the forests of Bodya or Kyoloe, though some stumps show fair results. 
The trees that I counted averaged about 8 rings to one inch of radius, which agrees 
closely with Dr. Brandis’ higher figure of 98 years for a first class tree. In the Bodya 
forest, as shown before, average of 5 rings to every inch of radius is by no means 
uncommon. There is a great absence of young trees all along the ridge, and on the 
grassy slopes below them, as they have no chance with the fires and sheep. In 
portions of the Lokwa Forest, however, the growth of young trees and saplings is 
magnificent. 

VII.—Tus Jako Forest. 


16. / West of the Jako pass there isa high mountain in the deep bay, on which 
there isa pure deodar forest of considerable extent. From the steepness of the 
sides of the hill, the trees are not as large as others, but it seemed to me that the 
timber was exceedingly firm and well-grown, and if it could be got down would be 
valuable. There isa magnificent view down the Ram Serai valley to the Jumna, 
and across the high ridges to Bunderpouch, from the summit of this mountain. There 
is also an excellent view of the Forests, of Lokwa and Totwa, on the opposite side of 
the valley. 


f 


17. resconsing this ridge, wg came upen the Chejal on which after 
dividing into two minor spurs, runs down into the Tonse, near its junction with the ° 
Pabur. Above Chejal there has been a fine deodar forest, but it has been horribly 
mutilated for kheel cultivation, and there are about 2,000 dead trees killed by fire 

_~kow standing on the hill-side. Still there is # very considerable amount of good 
forest left,,and much of the space that was cleared is again clothing itself with young 
deodars; 4 little care would enable it to do so entirely ; and this I propose to have taken, 
as well 4s to make some endeavor to utilize the timber of the dead trees, which is still 
sound, by converting them into planks, and floating them down the Tonse, This work 
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VIII.—Tue Coesat Forest. 
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must, however, perhaps stand over for the present. I should. calculate that there are at 
least 3,000 first class trees (living) left in the Chejal forest. | 


18. 7 Proceeding down the ridge towards the Tonse, we find that it separates itself 
- into two minor spurs, on one of which is situated the village of Kotee, and on the 
other that of Busteel. The latter is the residence of the Wuzeer of Bawur, and 
hereditary high priest of the Onale temple, on the Tonse. These spurs possess two 
small but perfect forests of deodar, mixed in the upper portion with a good deal of 
exceedingly fine cheelXexcelsa). These are numbered IX. in the list. The growth of 
timber in the Busteel forest is said by Dr. Brandis to be very satisfactory. J did not 
myself note it, but in that of Kotee, where we get on to a shaly soil—though the forest, 
from being a temple one, is excellently preserved—the growth is very slow indeed, and 
few of the trees are above 5 feet in girth. This is no doubt owing to the fact that the 
trees stand too close together, and. have hindered each other in their growth, as well as 
to the greater poverty of the soil. Still nearly all of them are now useful timber trees, 
and I do not think they will grow much bigger, as they are all evidently considerably 
more than 100 years old. /The forest is about 150 acres in oxtent, and may contain 
about 2,500 or 3,000 trees, all much of the same size/ On the Busteel side there may 
be perhaps 2,000 available trees, but I had not time to examine the forest critically. 

19. ‘To recapitulate them, after deducting Bodya, which may be considered as 
worked out, I should estimate the contents of the Jounsar Bawar forests nearly as 
follows :—~ 








Ist Class. 2nd Class. 

I.—Bodya “oe coe coe se ase 
TI.—Mushuk sist see 1,500 1,000 
III.—Kotee se ar? 1,500 1,000 
IV.—Kyoloe__... ae 3,000 3,500 
V.—Lokwa ove on ' 20,000 21,000 
VI.—Totwa vs ies ee 
VII.—Jako es oo we 2,500 8,000 
VIIL—Chejal__... se -- 2,500 2,500 
TX.—Kotee and Busteel as «- 38,000 5,000 

Total ... 34,000 87,000 


This may, I think, be taken as a moderate estimate, as Dr. Brandis estimated 
40,000 first class trees, but he had not the same opportunity for a critical examination 
as I had, and in the absence of any certain statistics, I would prefer to be rather under 
than over the mark. There is no doubt that the whole country is most prolific of 
deodar, and if it were possible to carry out conservation thoroughly everywhere, it 
might be converted into one vast deodar forest. 


20.7 Crossing the Tonse by the Jooler, on the Simla road below Kootee, and 
ascending to Mundhole, in the larger ravine above the bungalow, stretching up to the 
Byrach peak, there is a magnificent deodar forest, nearly pure, but mixed partly 
With silver fir. It contains many noble trees, some of them measuring from 15 to 16 
feet in girth, and covers an area of full two miles in the khud and on the mountain side. 
It is also, as regards the natural reproduction of young deodar, one of the very first in 
value of all the Tonse forests. In addition to this, the lower portion of tho same khud 
‘(the Chandneegad) is lined with a noble cheer forest, which extends in profusion up 
the Pabur as faras Sunsog—a distance of some 20 miles. It is altogether one of the 
finest cheer forests 1 have seen in the Himalayas, though some portions of it have 
been sadly mutilated by the operations of Soda Singh, a railway sleeper contractor, who 
seems to have made no attempt to remove his timber, but has left it to rot, partly in the 
river, and partly where it was cut. He probably failed in his attempts to float out the 
logs, as much from ill-devised and ill-timed operations, as from any inherent hindrance 
to floating in the river itself, which at full floods must certainly contain water enough 
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to carry down sleeper logs, if aided by gangs of of men to push them off when struck 
on the rocks. Probably, however, for economy in saving labor of this sort, it would 
be preferable to cut sleepers up in the forest, if the Pabur cheer ever be used for that 
purpose. The question as to whether these forests are to be retained or given up to 


Taroche is now before Government. It will be a very great loss of most valuable pro- 
perty if they are allowed to pass from us. | 


21. Ihave not this year had time to explore the Deodar forests up the Pabur 
and to the head of the Tonse, or those in the Jumna valley, and in the valleys which 
drain into it From Sunsog, however, I could see two fine deodar forests south 
of the Reigengurh, on the east side of the Pabur, with a temple near them, in one of 
which there were some stupendous trees. About thirty or forty miles up the Tonse, 
near Datmeer, there is, I believe, a considerable amount of deodar, quite workable. 
Again, near Shalna, on the Jumna, and Bunnal on the same river, and in the Ram 
Serai valley, on the east side of the Jako Pass, deodar is certainly to be found in 
workable places, but I have not yet had time to examine them. 





CHAPTER IL—PROPOSED FUTURE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE JOUNSAR FORESTS. 


22. These may be divided into the following :— 


1st,— Arrangements for getting possession of and marking off the best forests as 
reserves, and for their conservancy. 


2nd,—Arrangements for making them accessible and getting the timber to market. 


3rd,—Arrangements for a working plan for the forests. 


4th,—Special arrangements for the conservancy of the Deobund hill and supply 
of timber to Chukrata. 


5th,— Arrangements for providing for the wants of the people in wood. 


lst. As regards marking off the Reserved Forests.—It is quite true that the State 
rights in the forests of Jounsar Bawur have been, with certain exceptions, reserved to 
Government in the “ record of rights’”’ of the settlement, but as this record contains 
a proviso ‘‘ that wood is to be allowed to the people, and grazing for their sheep and 
cattle,” the difficulty is not entirely got over; beeause as long as the people can take 
wood or graze their eattle where they please, there can be no forest conservancy, and 
matters will practically remain as they are. Moreover, even if no proviso existed in 
the settlement paper, it would be necessary to provide for them, as being general 
requirements of the community. 


23. It may be admitted that the right to grazing and wood does not concede that 
this right can be exercised wherever the people please, though heretofore such has been 
practically the case. There will be no difficulty regarding the wood ; but as sheep exist 
in large numbers throughout both pergunnahs, and as in their grazing their natural 
habit leads them to wander over large tracts of country, while it is no easy task to 
exclude them from any place where they wish or have been accustomed to go, I an 
afraid we shall not have snch an easy task with them. Any one who knows the 
difficulties that we have experienced from sheep breaking loose on the Welsh and Scotch 
mountains will appreciate this; keeping, then, in view these difficulties, I propose to 
meet the requirements of the forests, and at the same time of the people, by much the 
same plan as was pursued in the Central Provinces, viz., by forming three descriptions 
of forests. 


I.—The reserved or State forests. 
I1.—The village forests. 
III.—Open forests belonging to the State. 
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The first class should be absolutely close forests, in which the right of felling all 
trees will rest absolutely with the Forest Department, and in which all grazing must 
be absolutely prohibited, and the firing of the grass prevented. Only the best deodar 
forests should be included in this class. 


24, In the second class, every village should have a tract of waste and jungle set 
apart for its own use in proportion to its wants, in which the people should do exactly 
as they like, except that they should not be allowed to cut deodar or other reserved 
trees without permission (though the trees included in it would belong to themselves), 
and from which: they should not be allowed to sell any wood at all. This last provision 
is necessary to prevent their turning their wood into money and then coming to us 
for more. 


25. All the rest of the forest and waste should be included in the third class, 
In these third class forests the Government rights should be reserved, but not enforced, 
except where it might for special reasons be considered necessary to doso. In these 
forests the sheep must find grazing, and in my opinion no payment could be taken 
ander the settlement rights for it from the people ; but I think permission should be 
asked by them yearly for the privilege to graze, in order to show that the Govern- 
ment retains the right to withdraw or withhold it. This might be advisable in case 
it were necessary to take up land from these for first class forest reserves hereafter. 
In addition to this, it would be in the power of the Forest Department to allow certain 
trees of inferior value to be cut without permission in these forests. 


26. But it will be seen from the preceding chapter that in several of the best 
deodar forests (especially in Bodya, Kotee, and Kyoloe) a large amount of regular 
cultivation exists in the forests. This cannot in any way be compared to the tempo- 
rary clearances known as kheel ; nor does the case here in any way resemble that 
of little villages which have been allowed to remain unreserved in certain parts of the 
Kumaon forests and in some of the Central Province forests, with manifest advan- 
tage ; for in Jounsar large sums of money as well as much labor must have been 
expended on the terraces, which are regularly cultivated every year, and it was clearly 
the right of the people under the settlement to make those fields, whereas the people 
themselves live outside what itis proposed to make the forest limits, in their own 
villages; and yet ( especially in Bodya) it would be most desirable to get these terraces 
into our possession, as the holding of fields in the centre of forests by the villagers is 
open to every possible objection, and in fact would render proper conservancy impos- 
sible. The only plan that I see for getting rid of them is by a money compensation. 
It has been proposed to muke fields for the people elsewhere ; but, no doubt, in making 
them in the forest the people have made the fields in the best place they could find. 
But as Chukrata becomes a large station, the people round the Deobund hill will 
cultivate less land, and do much more by earning money in other ways, and purchasing 
their food. As some of the most favorable deodar localities are cut up in this way, 
and it is most advisable to get entire possession of them, ] recommend this as the only 
feasible plan. 


27. But the whole of the above arrangements must be earried out in connection 
with the civil officers, and cannot be arranged by the forest officers alone. This is 
necessary, in order that the people should feel that full justice is done them; and that 
they have in fact some one to speak on their side. Moreover, it will require much 
discrimination and care to carry out the arrangements fairly ; inasmuch as in forming 
the State forests of the first class some villages will practically suffer very much, while 
others will not be affected at all, especially in the matter of grazing, and great care must 
be taken that this is made up to them elsewhere. When the boundaries of the State 
and village forests are decided, they should be marked off by permanent pillars at 
once, and the observance of the boundaries duly enforced. Of course, whatever did not 
belong to one or the other class would be an * open State forest ”’ of the third class. 
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28. 2nd. As regards making the Forests accessible. —Dr. Brandis, at the end of his 
report, remarks :—‘* The transport of timber.—The transport of the timber to a place 
of sale without undue expense is tha great difficulty, as all the more valuable. forests 
are situated at a considerable distance from the river. If this difficulty can be over- 
come, and if the unrestricted and wasteful cutting of deodar by the inhabitants and 
by parties from the lower parts of the district can be prevented, these forests will 


prove of great importance, on account of the good size and the rapid growth of the 
timber produced in them.” 


29. In these words the real question as to the management of the Jounsar Bawur 
forests lies ; for at present not only the forests, but the country itself, is totally inac- 
cessible ; for except along the old Simla road a pony cannot travel anywhere, and a 
great deal of unnecessary time and labor is unavoidably expended in getting 
from place to place. There can be no doubt as to the extreme value of the forests if 
the timber can be got to market for a reasonable cost. In the Bhagarutty forests it 
takes 86 years for a 2nd class tree to become Ist class, according to Dr. Brandis, 


while in Jounsar it takes from 16 to 19 years; and my own observations entirely 
coincide with this, 


30. I should recommend, then, that a system of roads be commenced in Jounsar, 
to be at first merely mule or pony tracks, which might be widened and improved as 
it became necessary to work certain forests. This will cost a considerable sum of 
money, and cannot be the work of one ortwo years, but must extend over several ; but 
when it is seen how much has been done in this way in the Kumaon and Gurhwal 
forests to make them accessible, there isno fear that the same cannot with proper 
management be accomplished here. These tracks should be made with a view even- 
tually of being turned into graded roads, along which timber trucks could travel, but 
first regular grades must not be thought of. One track along the ridge, from Deobund 
by the Karama peak to the Jako Pass, with branches down the Lokundee spur, 
the Kanein spur, and the Dharagad to the Tonse, must be the main lines, and be first 
commenced on. These are absolutely required to enable the forest officer to get 
about the country, as at present so much valuable time is lost in crossing these track- 
less khuds and spurs. As the forests are worked, branch lines and slides down the 
hill-sides must be constructed to meet them, for it must be made a cardinal principle 
that the timber be moved down to the river, and not upwards across the hill, with the 
sole exception of the wood required for the Chukrata, which will be provided for sepa- 
rately. The next,thing will be to get a boom across the Tonse, or probably across the 
Jumna, below it#junction with that river; but for this we must wait till we gain expe- 
rience from our Ganges boom. It may be added, that when the country is opened up 
by roads, the condition of the people will greatly improve in all respects, and it is to 
be hoped the District Inspector of Schools will make an inroad into the country, for 
the villages are full of children, but not one in the whole pergunnah can read or write 
a word, for there is not a single school in the hills beyond Deobund ; and yet as a rule 
the children are exceedingly sharp and intelligent, and ready to converse, and are not 
at all gauché or shy. Next year I purpose, with the approval of Government, to enter 
a considerable sum in the Forest budget for roads in Jounsar. 


31. 3rd. As to a working plan for the Forests.—It will be seen that Bodya has 
been worked out to the greatest possible extent for Chukrata, and that still timber is 
required for the barracks. This I purpose taking from the scattered deodar patches 
in the Mushuk forest, on the north side of the Lokundee spur, as being the nearest to 
Chukrata, and therefore the least expensive to convey there. As all the wood has to 
be carried up hill on men’s backs to Chukrata, this is a point of serious consideration. 
The Kyoloe and Kotee forests I should be inclined for the most part to leave alone, if 
we get possession of them, and not to fell any tree until it is seen that the bare places 
begin to be well covered with young saplings. Itis in the forests at the head of the 
Dharagad that work must commence, and I think that here (if Dr. Brandis and my 
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own calculations be correct, and a road for timber be made down the Dharagad to the 
Tonse) that about 2,000 trees per annum might be safely felled for the next 10 or 12 
years. By that time the first-named forests, as well as Bodya, would be recovering, 
and 4 or 5 years’ felling might be found in them ; by which time the Dharagad forests 
would be ready with a second crop.. In all cases, however, the noble trees which stand 
along the ridges must be carefully spared. 


32. 4th. As regards special arrangements for Chukrata.—The Deobund forests 
are chiefly valuable from their proximity to the new cantonment. It is believed, that 
with proper arrangements, the supply of fuel and ordinary building-wood may suffice for 
the wants of the new cantonment; but no care must be spared to economize the 
available resources of the forests, and, by opening out roads and mule tracks, to bring 
into use the wood on the more distant ridges, while that in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the cantonment is protected. To this end, the Simla road, which runs along 
the south side of the Deobund hill, should be completed as soon as possible, as far as 
the Lokundee gh&t, or even to the Tonse, when mule tracks can be opened by the 
Forest Department from the various ridges to join it. Tracks must also be cut round 
the north side of the same hill by Kotee, and so along the ridge to Chukrata, so as 
to open all the forests on the other side of it. 


The line works of the Public Works Department have beon removed further off 
cantonments than they were at first, that the ravines nearest to the station may be made 
available under proper restrictions for residents to obtain their fuel from. As far as 
possible, every endeavor has been made to provide for the convenience of the canton- 
ment and its residents, while the natural beauty of the hills and ravines will not be 
destroyed by the removal of all the trees on them. I believe that the requirements of 
the new station will necessitate that the Deobund hill be made a 8rd class forest, 
in which grazing will be permitted, but where wood cannot be cut except under pro- 
per restrictions. 


33. 5th. Arrangements for providing for the wants of the people for wood.— Until 
the last few years, the people both of the hills and the neighboring country 
below have been in the habit of cutting and carrying away deodar and what- 
ever wood they pleased to a very large extent, and some of the forests—like Totwa and 
Mushuk—have been very heavily worked for this purpose, to the great profit of the 
neighboring zemindars. Those who came from below, however, had to pay something 
(though it was a trifle) to the head-man of the village, and on whose lands they cut the 
wood. By the terms of the settlement, the people of Jounsar Bawur are clearly entitled 
to wood according to their wants, but nothing is said about it being deodar. They will 
declare that they cannot use any other, but the same was said of teak in the Central 
Provinces; and the people have managed very well there without teak, since they have 
not been able to get it. I propose then— 


1st,—That all people who have deodar in their village forests should of course get 
it, and that it should be given gratis also for their own wants to those who formerly had 
it in their forests, but from whom the forests have been taken away to form State 
reserves. 

2nd,—That those who neither have deodar in their forests, nor ever had any, 
must use other wood, such as fir or oak, which they may have gratis; but if they 
require deodar, they must pay for it at the rate of one-fourth the average selling price 
of deodar in the Division. This was the rule in the Central Provinces with regard to 
teak, and worked well, as it checked its being used except when absolutely required. 


8rd,—Artisans and timber-dealers ofall sorts must pay the full price for deodar. 
4th,—But no villager in Jounsar must sell wood of any sort without distinct per- 
mission from the forest officer, even though it be from his own village forest. 
G. F. PEARSON, Magsor., 


Conservator of Forests, 
North- Western Provinces. 
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